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HAROLD MacGRATH 

A new long novel by Harold MacGrath—every 
line of it MacGrathian—his unsurpassed humor, 
his inscrutable invention, his racy dialogue! 
All radiant with the genius that made 
THE MAN ON THE BOX and HALF Al 
ROGUE leaders in fiction and 

FOR A TITLE CAN YOU BEAT THIS . 
ONE IN A THOUSAND YEARS? 


By Harold MacGrath) 

Author of IheMAN ON THE BOX and HaLF a ROGUE 

The story opens in New York, and then with a stranded 
Comic Opera Company to Italy and Monte Carlo. You 
can imagine the fun. We won’t spoil it by telling 
you more, except that it’s so good we are illustrating 
the book by two of the best American artists available, 

Harrison Fisher and Karl Anderson. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers 
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Illustrated by 
Frederic 
Dorr 
Steele 

$1.50 


Illustrated by 
Frederic 
Dorr 
Steele 


$1.50 


VERA THE MEDIUM 


By Richard Harding Davis 

Vera is a new kind of heroine and one of the most fascinating in fiction. What she 
has to do as a Medium, the people she worked with, the tangled plot in which she 
becomes involved, her love story, and the great climax of the final seance are some of 
the exciting things in the most absorbing novel Richard Harding Davis ever wrote. 
Out of these new and strange surroundings he brings a vivid, dashing story, told as only 
he can tell it. __ 


THE STAGE DOOR 

By Charles Belmont De^vis 
Illustrated. $1.50 

The fun and adventures, the trials and 
triumphs of theatrical people on and off the 
stage make these lively, vivid stories de¬ 
lightful and thrilling to all lovers of the 
theatre. They take us behind the scenes. 

THE GIRL AND THE 
GAME, AND OTHER 
COLLEGE STORIES 

By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Illustrated. $1.50 

Lively vivid stories of undergraduate 
life, with “ Eight Talks to a Kid Brother,” 
witty and wise. 


TRUE STORIES OF 
CRIME 

By Arth\ir TraHn 
Illustrated. $1.50 

The stories of real crimes of our own day. 
A fascinating book for anyone who loves 
the dramatic unfolding of a mystery. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE NUN 

By Rene Berzin 

$1.00 

“ The most talked of novel in France. It 
deserves to be read.”— Record-Herald. 

“An absorbing story and a novel far 
above the ordinary .”—Providence Journal. 


THE 

BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING 

By Louis R-head 

Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 

A complete angler's cyclopedia as to how, when and where to capture all kinds of 
fresh and salt water fish angled for with rod and line. He gives a full account of best 
lines, flies and tackle, maps showing distribution of various fish and best places for them. 
Convenient in size and full of most suggestive and useful information for all anglers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Hest Fiction 



“THE COAST OF CHANCE 
is a book of tense interest. You 
will remember Kerr as you will 
remember Raffles and Sherlock 
Holmes.” — Indianapolis News. 

“It isa merry chase from the start.” 
— 1 he Philadelphia Record. 

“A most ingenious and thrilling 
story.” — The Washington Post. 

“A story cleverly fabricated, clear¬ 
ly projected, closely knit, fertile in 
conjecture, imperative in interest.” 
— The Milwaukee Free Press. 

“Just one good interesting story, 
clean in word, energetic in action, 
and, above all else, alluring in 
mystery.” — Albany Journal. 

BY 

ESTHER and LUCIA 
CHAMBERLAIN 

AUTHORS OF 

Mrs. Es sing ton 

PICTURES BY 

C. F. Underwood 
$i-S° 


“THE CITY OF 
DELIGHT is a book 
of delight, outrank¬ 
ing anything of its 
kind since Ben Hur, 
and far surpassing 
Miss Miller’s former 
successes. The novel 
is intensely dramat¬ 
ic.”— Pittsburg Post. 
“Elizabeth Miller has 
accomplished some¬ 
thing in the way of 
an historical novel 
that has not been 
done since Ben Hur. 
More human than 
Saul of Tarsus, thorc 
dramatic than The 
Yoke. THE CITY 
OF DELIGHT is a 
book of thrilling in¬ 
terest. J ’ — Ind ia napo- 
lis News. 

“THE CITY OF 
DELIGHT has a 
gfeat theme handled 
with perfect rever¬ 
ence, astonishing 
knowledge, unfalter¬ 
ing directness and 
splendid dramatic 
ability.”— Baltimore 
American. 





THE CITY OF DELIGHT 


By ELIZABETH MILLER, author of The Yoke and Saul of Tarsus 
Pictures by F. X. Leyendecker. $1.50 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Publishers 
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The 'Rest Fiction 


“A charming story from beginning to end.” 6 

—New Haven Journal. 

“Admirably told and beautifully illustrated.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Bubbles over with thrilling adventures.” 

—Albany Journal. 

“ Sure to take high rank.” —Detroit News. 

Six Pictures by LESTER RALPH 


Copyright 

1008 

The Bobbr-MenM Oa 


By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE 

Author of “ Heart's Haven ” 

The Stuff of a Man 

“ Strong and unique .”—Pittsburg Press. 

“A delicious story, splendidly written, and carrying its charm, unbroken.” 

—Detroit News. 

“ The love interest is very prettily handled .”—New York ]V>orld. 

« Tellable, readable, true.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ Full of intensely dramatic moments .”—Boston Journal. 

Frontispiece in color by WILL GREFE 
$i-S° 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Publishers 


BY 

FREDERIC S. ISHAM 

Author of “The Strollers ” 
and “Under the Rose" 


The 


Lady of 
the Mount 
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THE CAPTIVATING 
ROMANCE 

The 

Princess 

Dehra 

By John Reed Scott 

I N his new novel Mr. 
Scott returns to Valeria, 
the scene of his first 
success, “The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars,” and 
gives us a story which, 
while independent and 
standing absolutely alone, 
is yet, in effect, a sequel. 

The story has the same 
light touch, swift action, 
quick art and repartee, 
sharp and unexpected cli¬ 
maxes, intrigue, sword¬ 
play, and danger, that have 
stood out so noticeably in 
the author’s two former 
romances, the “Colonel” 
and “ Beatrix of Clare,” 
but it also has the surer 
hand of the maturer writer, 
and the nicer appreciation 
of detail and values, and 
will, no doubt, be one of the 
most widely read novels of 
the summer. 

Illustrated in color by 
Clarence F. Under¬ 
wood 

i2mo. Decorated 
cloth, $1.50 


HAMMOCK DAYS 


A 

DIVERTING NOVEL 

The 

Duchess 
of Dreams 

By Edith Macvane 

A TALE of social ambi¬ 
tion, of startling ad¬ 
venture, and of pas¬ 
sionate love ; placed all 
against the dazzling back¬ 
ground of a Newport sum¬ 
mer. 

A wealthy woman who 
has not succeeded in pene¬ 
trating the innermost social 
circles of Newport, hopes 
to do so through the advent 
of a Russian Grand Duch¬ 
ess, who has promised to 
visit her. At the last mo¬ 
ment the lady’s cherished 
plans are upset by the ar¬ 
rival of word that her 
social lioness cannot come ; 
and on the spur of the 
moment she makes use of 
the histrionic ability of a 
young woman whom she 
gets to impersonate the 
Grand Duchess. The com¬ 
plications which ensue are 
many and surprising. 

Frontispiece in color 
by Alonzo Kimball 

i2mo. Decorated 
cover, $1.50 


SWEET 

AND WHOLESOME 

Marcia 

Schuyler 

By Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz 

T HE story of Marcia 
Schuyler has a unique 
plot, fragrant of lav¬ 
ender and rosemary. 

It is a romance of simple 
life, yet thriliing with heart 
experiences, touched with 
humor, shadowed by trag¬ 
edy—but through it all 
Marcia wins her sweet way 
in spite of maiden-aunts 
and jealous rivals. The 
novel is set in the time of 
1830, and the story of the 
introduction of the steam 
railway in New York forms 
an interesting, as well as 
important, part of the plot. 

“A pleasant story, delightfully 
told, with a refreshing ring of 
candor and sincerity throughout 
its pages,a distinctive local atmos¬ 
phere, broad, clear-cut charac¬ 
terization, and a suave and engag¬ 
ing literary method and manner.” 
— Phila. North American. 

Colored Frontispiece 
and Six Illustrations 

i2mo. Cloth, with 
medallion, $1.50 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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READING 


A MODERN NOVEL 

The Master 
Influence 

By Thomas McKean 

T HE “master influ¬ 
ence”—love, still love 
that makes the world 
go round—is in evidence 
almost from the outset of 
the narrative, although not 
until the final page is the 
account of the fickle god 
closed and fairly balanced. 
The novelist sketches in 
succession numerous vari¬ 
ant phases of the grand 
passion—lawless love, that 
ends in death; the bitter¬ 
ness of vain longing ; reck¬ 
less impulse with its tragi¬ 
cal culmination—these and 
kindred aspects of the main 
theme are brought into 
strong relief as the plot of 
the story is disclosed and 
developed. 

Helen Mainwaring, the 
heroine, is an interesting 
as well as an attractive 
figure. A young woman ot 
birth, breeding and wealth, 
it is her belief that she can 
live without love. Her in¬ 
terest is in a hospital. 
Many men tell her of their 
devotion, but she remains 
obdurate until the book 
nears its end- Then she 
succumbs to “the master 
influence.” 

Colored Illustrations 
by Will Grefe 
i2mo. Decorated 
cloth, $1 50 


AN 

UNUSUAL ROMANCE 


The 

Blue Lagoon 

By H. De Vere 
Stacpoole 

A N enchanting romance, 
reviving memories of 
“ Paul and Virginia, ’ 
concerned with two Boston 
children, a boy and a girl, 
cast away upon a desert 
island in mid-ocean, with 
only an old Irish sailor, 
Paddy Button, as compan¬ 
ion. Paddy soon dies and 
leaves them to grow to 
manhood and womanhood 
alone, and learn for them¬ 
selves the meaning of love 
and the great truths of life. 
To quote from the author : 
“ Nature had indeed opened 
her doors to these children. 
One might have fancied 
her in an experimental 
mood, saying : 1 Let me put 
these buds of civilization 
back into my nursery and 
see what they will become 
—how they will blossom, 
and what will be the end 
of it all.’” “The Blue 
Lagoon ” is one of the most 
unusual tales of a genera¬ 
tion, as a prominent review 
says : il A story which is un¬ 
like any other story that ever 
was written .” 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


MYSTERY 
THAT MYSTIFIES 

In the Dead 
of Night 

By John T. McIntyre 

A LIVE, startling story 
that possesses suffi¬ 
cient movement and 
thrilling incident to fit out 
ten ordinary stories of mys¬ 
tery and adventure. 

The hero is, as it were, 
kidnapped in the first chap¬ 
ter, placed in another man’s 
shoes, and forced to act in 
the dark, He is set in the 
midst of piled-up mysteries^ 
beset on every hand, and 
forced by pride, later by 
love, to unravel the tangled 
web, the threads of which 
fate has placed in his hands. 

The entire action of the 
story takes place in the 
silent watches when the 
heart of a great city beats 
faintly. 

“Of brilliant invention and 
absorbing interest.” 

—Phi la. North American. 

Colored Frontispiece 
and Three Illus¬ 
trations 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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THIRD LARGE EDITION ON PRESS 


By ROBERT LEE DURHAM. With 6 illustrations by Henry Roth. $1.50. 

“Surpassesanything yet written on the race question. Unlike Tom Dixon’s melodramas, it is a perman¬ 
ently convincing artistic sensation.”— Savannah News. 

“ Compelling in the vital interest of its theme and vividness of its pictures of the possibilities of mis¬ 
cegenation.”— Boston Journal. 

The Call of the South ’ will open eyes which are purposely shut to conditions pregnant with future 
ill.”— New York American. 

“A very strong and most remarkable novel. It will produce a profound impression on the minds of the 
intelligent readers both North and South.”—R. W. Shufeldt, Major Medical Department, U. S. Army. 

“The danger from miscegenation has been resolutely ignored in the North as not to be discussed in 
polite society, and Mr. Durham’s book deserves a wide and intelligent hearing.”— Dr. John Gordon, 
President Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


The History of a Most Romantic Event in the Life of an English Gentleman during the 
Reign of George the First. By THEODORE ROBERTS, author of “The Red 
Feathers,” etc. Illustrated by Louis D. Gowing. $1.50. 

A stirring romance, with its scene laid in the troublous times in England when so many broken gentle¬ 
men foregathered with the “ Knights of the Road ; ” when a man might lose part of his purse to his oppo¬ 
nent at “ White’s ” over the dice, and the next day be relieved of the rest of his money on some lonely heath 
at the point of a pistol in the hand of the self-same gambler. But, if the setting be similar to other novels 
of the period, the story is not. Mr. Roberts’s work isal waysoriginal, his style 


is al ways gracelul, his imagination fine, his situations refreshingly novel. In his 
new bookhe has excelled himself. It is undoubtedly the bestthinghehasdone. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS, author of “The Black Barque,” 
etc. With a frontispiece incolor by H. R. Reuterdahl. $1.50. 

The scene of Captain Hains’snew sea story is laid in the region of the 
Florida Keys. His hero, the giant mate of the wrecking sloop, Sea-Horse , 
while not one to Stir the emotions of gentle feminine readers, will arouse 
interest and admiration in men who appreciate bravery and daring. 

“ Racy, restable, tropical, saturated with the sea.” 

—Milwaukee Free Press. 

“A book which will appeal to all men who admire bravery and courage.” 

—Chicago Herald . 

“As a thoroughly fresh and invigorating sea yarn ‘ Bahama Bill ’ is one of 
the best.”— Philadelphia News. 


BAHAMA 

BILL 


T-JENKINS-HAINS 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr., author of “The Private Tutor,” etc. With a fron¬ 
tispiece in color by Griswold Tyng. $1.50. 

Bradford has written a charming romance with an unusual motive. Effective glimpses of the social 
life of Boston form a contrast to the more serious purpose of the story; but in “ Matthew Porter,” it is the 
conflict of personalities, the development of character, the human element which grips the attention and 
compels admiration. 

_ ^ es . 1 P? litical n °vel that has yet been published in this country . . . written in lucid, limpid 

English that is vigorous and strong . . . It should have what few political novels have had, an endur¬ 
ing place in our literature.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


PEGGY AT SPINSTER FARM 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW, author of “Literary Boston,” etc. 

Illustrated with many original photographs, fi.50. 

Whatever Miss Winslow writes is good, for she is in accord with the life 
worth living. The Spinster, her niece “Peggy,” the Professor, and young 
Robert Graves,—not forgetting Hiram, the hired man. —are the characters to 
whom we are introduced on “ Spinster Farm.” Most of the incidents and all of 
the characters are real, as well as the farm and farm house, unchanged since 
Colonial days. Light-hearted character sketches and equally refreshing and 
unexpected happenings are woven together with a thread of happy romance of 
which Peggy, of course, is the vivacious heroine. Alluring descriptions of 
nature and country life are given, with fascinating bits of biography of i.he farm 
animals and household pets. 
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NEW F I C T I O N 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 

By L. M. MONTGOMERY. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Everv one, young or old, who reads the story of “ Anne of Green Gables” 
will fall in love with her, and tell their friends of her irresistible charm. In 
her creation of the young heroine of this delightful tale Miss Montgomery will receive praise for her fine 
sympathy with and delicate appreciation of sensitive and imaginative girlhood. ___ 



ROBERTS’ NEW BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, author of “The Kindred of the Wild," etc. With 30 
illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull and Frank Vining Smith. $1.50. 

“ His animal stories are marvels of sympathetic science and literary exactness.”-AVw York j^fr/d. 

” pief Laureate of the Animal World, Professor Roberts displays the keenest powers of observation 
closely interwoven with a fine imaginative discretion. Boston T*anscript. 


/A T THE LAND OF 

MOSQLJES 

minarets 


IN THE LAND OF 

MOSQUES AND MINARETS 

OR, RAMBLES IN ALGERIA AND TUNISIA 

By FRANCIS MILTOUN and BLANCHE McMANUS, author 
and illustrator of “ Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre. 

Boxed, $3.00. . . 

The author and artist who had collaborated in so many appreciative 
and popular works of travel have crossed ihe wonderful blue Medi¬ 
terranean for material for their new book. The Gre ^.^ 1 ^ 

Algiers, with its two hundred thousand inhabitants representative of all the 
peoples of the world, and that Ocean of Sand, the Sahara beyond ; Tunis 
and the Mosque at Kairouan ; Memories of Ancient Rome and Carthage , 

—here is but a hint of the wealth of fact, tradition and romance from whicn 
they have constructed their latest “Book of Rambles.” 

BRITISH HIGHWAYS ANO 
BYWAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR 

By THOMAS D. MURPHY. With 16 full-page illustrations in colors, and 32 in duo 
gravure, route maps and an exhaustive index. Boxed, $3.00. 

availS^^ 

tions of landscapes which are picturesque and land marks which are always of in t 


WpENNED 

PICTURED BY 

„„ . J Fra, ! ci l^ lltoun »A Sty 

nimchc McManus 


& 
m 


IN THE WOODS AND ON THE SHORE 

By RICHARD D. WARE. Illustrated with 44 reproductions of photographs and with 
four plates from drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 

A record of several seasons of huntingand fishing, in Newfoundland and New B^w.ck after trout_ 
caribou, moose and bear, and along the shores of the Gulf of St -Lawrence and‘^“‘"ncoast^Mraassa^ 
chusetts for shore birds and wild fowl. It is the good fortune of but P recital of his experiences a 

of observation combined with the descriptive gift which makes thei au who would go and do 

fascinating nature book for the stay-at-home as well as a vade mecum for the amateur who wouio go an 

likewise. ___ 1 ___ 


The Making of Personality 

By BLISS CARMAN, author of “ Pipes of Pan,” “The Kinship of 
Nature,” “ The Poetry of Life,” etc. Boxed, $1.50. 

The essays in Mr. Carman’s new book are written on the general theme of 
self-culture, and are a valuable contribution to the subject °* 

They all relate to the common problem of making the most and best of ourselves, 

and therefore the most and best of life. _ . A . _„ Tf 

“A book which no thoughtful man or woman can afford to m»ssreading. It 
is splendidly inspiring. ... It is an education in English to study these excellent 
essays as mere writing alone .”—Los A ngeles Examiner. 
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Fovir Books From Our Spring List 


FICTION 

A COMEDY OF MAMMON 

By INA GARVEY 

A most clever and amusing satire on the follies of the smart set of English society, with 
interesting side-lights on their would-be associates and imitators, very evidently produced by a 
writer who has a first hand knowledge of her subject. It is, however, no mere sketch, but in 
indirect fashion works out a plot of unique interest and startlingly appropriate conclusion. 
The portrait sketches by William Fuller Curtis are peculiarly artistic and effective. It is 
altogether the brightest piece of work since the “Visits of Elizabeth.” 

Illustrated, cloth, 1 2mo, - $1.50 

SUMMER TRAVEL FOR GIRLS 

A JOURNEY OF JOY 

By AMY E. BLANCHARD 

Author of “Janet’s College Career,” “A Girl of ’76,” “A Daughter of 

Freedom,” etc., etc. 

A fresh and charming story of the travels and adventures of three American girls in 
Europe. The author is too widely known and appreciated by American young people to require 
further introduction, and this, her latest and best story, will, we are assured, appeal irresistibly 
to all readers of her previous books and to a fresh crop likewise. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg¬ 
man ; cover design by Amy Sacker. 

Large 12mo, - - - - _ _ $1.50 

GENERAL 

SOME AFRICAN HIGHWAYS 

By CAROLINE KIRKLAND 

With an Introduction by Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell 

This is a valuable and interesting work. To quote the author’s charming introduction, it 
;omprises “A description of a trip made by two American women to Uganda and the Trans¬ 
vaal. It is published with the hope of interesting other Americans in one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing and unique tours which can be made with entire safety and great comfort. To the lover of 
strong contrasts, of high lights and black shadows, of wonderful scenery, of great spaces, of all 
that is new, free, and stirring, we recommend this work. With map and numerous illustrations. 

Cloth, large 12mo, - $1.50 

WOMAN’S CAUSE 

By CAROL NORTON, C.S.D. 

A striking, powerful essay on the most vilal subject by the prominent exponent of the 
New Thought, set forth in the eloquent and forceful manner that is characteristic of all of his 
utterances. Whether he argues or pleads, this teacher’s words have all the power and authority 
of an inspired message. This work should appeal strongly to all followers of the Christian. 
Science movement. 

Small 12mo, - Net, $0.75 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Boston 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 

11 Even better than ‘ The Great Secret .’ 

The A VENGER 

“An ingenious and exciting mystery story.”— Nnv York Sun. 
“Excels any book yet written by this ingenious teller of 
stories.”— Philadelphia Press. 

“A story that will be a big seller.”— Bookseller , Newsdealer und 
Stationer. 

Fully illustrated. Cloth , $1.50. 

THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 

By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 

“A wholesome, refreshingly original novel of the Puget Sound country ... A 
stirring pioneer story.”— Portland Oregonian. 

THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME 

By PAUL BOURGET. Translated by George Burnham Ives 

“A fine masterpiece of French literature.”— Boston Times . “ Easily the leader among 

recent works of fiction.”— Ntw York World. Cloth , $1.50. 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF CHARLES EDWARD 

By HARRISON RHODES 

A lively, humorous story with an irrepressible hero and a 
titled heroine. “The book is one long series of chuckles” 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Illustrated with 24 capital 
pictures by Penrhyn Stanlaws. Cloth , $1.50. 

THE FIVE KNOTS 

By FRED M. WHITE 

The strange practices of two Malays with their string 
containing five knots furnishes this “prince of story tellers” 
with one of his most surprising and thrilling plots. Illus¬ 
trated. Cloth , $1.50. 

THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 

By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 

“A gem among detective stories. The book is of entrarcing interest from the first 
page.”— San Francisco Chronicle. Illustrated by Grunwald. Cloth,% 1.50. Third printing. 



THE REAPING 

By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 

“Quite the best picture of Washington 
life to be found.” $1.50. 

THE SUPREME GIFT 

By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 

“A story that grips the reader’s sym¬ 
pathies ” $1.50. 


QUICKENED 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 

“ Miss Ray’s best story rivets the reader’s 
attention at the outset.” $1.50. 

JANET OF THE DUNES 

By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 

“ The heroine is an exquisite creation.” 
$1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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Fate’s a Fiddler 

By EDWIN GEORGE PINKHAM 

With illustrations by Lester Ralph, the frontispiece in color 

4L At last we have a distinctly American novel of today, 
with the charm of the old masters of English fiction. 

^Every page is a delight, the characters are lovable 
friends, the situations vividly infused with American 
optimism and humor—a novel to keep and read again. 

The author paints a broad canvas, and tells his story 
with the genius of a born story-teller. 

your customers say they are tired of the general 
run of fiction, tell them not to despair but to read 

Fate’s a Fiddler 

$1.50 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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'Best BooKs for Summer Beading 


Mr. Chambers has written in his lightest 
vein of some New York Society maids 
and some clubmen. 

“ Nothing more sparkling and more witty could be asked for.” 

—New York Globe. 

“ Mr. Chambers’ stories come like a breath of fresh air.” 

—New York Sun. 

“ Really, this is refreshing. Here is a novel with a new idea! A 
book amply worth reading.”— Detroit News. 

Illustrated, doth, $1.50 


Some Ladies 
in Haste 

By 

Robert 

W. 

Chambers 


A story of life to-day among the pros¬ 
perous classes, as interpreted by a great 
novelist. 


Old Wives 
for New 


“ Comes near being a second Balzac.”— Los A ngeles Times. 

“ He tells the brutal truth.”— Hartford Courant. 

“ One of the most thoroughly interesting books that has been 
written in many a long month.”— St. Louis Republic. 

“David Graham Phillips is the strongest writer of American 
fiction who is writing to-day.”— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

12mo, doth, $1.50 


By 

David 

Graham 

Phillips 


This is one of the most thoroughly ab¬ 
sorbing novels of the season, which is 
published June 5th, A tale of thrilling 
love, of living, pulsing, intensely interest¬ 
ing people. 

Dan Smith, who might truly be called the Indian “ Hamlet,” is 
a happy-go-lucky, lovable fellow, full of shrewed philosophies and 
keen humor. It is in the heart of the woods, on the Canadian Bor¬ 
der, that he meets his “ li’P |brown girl,” and there follows as 
picturesque romance as a tale of old time chivalry. 

Illustrated, doth, $1.50 


A powerful story which shows how the 
mastery of a Jgreat love may triumph 
over difficulties and tragedies. 

“ The author sho ws great craftsmanship in the fabrication of his 
drama.”— N. Y. Tribune. 

“ Its intense dramatic power cannot fail to lay hold upon the 
sympathies of the reader.”— San Francisco Chronicle. 

Illustrated, doth, $1.50 


Gleam 

* 

o 

Dawn 

By 

Arthur 

Goodrich 

The Clutch of 
Circumstance 


By 

James 

Barnes 


“Susan’s eyes were blue wells of prom¬ 
ises unfulfilled.” She is the most de¬ 
licious and adorable of flirts. 

“ If you want to enjoy one of the most charming of short stories’ 
read ‘ The Simple Case of Susan.’ We envy the man who could write 
it.”— New York American. 

“A very clever book.”— New York Herald. 

Frontispiece in color, doth, $1.25 


The Simple 
Case of Susan 


By 

Jacques 

Futrelle 


D. Appleton Co., Publishers, New York 
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FOR MOUNTAIN AND SEASIDE 

BOOKS THAT FIT THE POCKET 


Oxford Book of English 
Verse 

A. D. 1200-1900 

Chosen and edited by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
icg6 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1 90. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, Oxford India 
Paper, $2.60. Persian Morocco, 8vo, gilt top, 
Oxford India Paper, $3.50. Postage, T2 cents 
extra. 


Oxford Book of French 
Verse 

Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Century 

Chosen and edited by St. John Lucas. Uni¬ 
form with the Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Printed in French. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.90. Oxford India Paper, §2.60. Postage, 
10 cents extra. 

“We have only praise for Mr. Lucas’s taste 
and scope. He has made a volume to read and 
to keep.” 


Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry 

Uniform volumes, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 90 cents 
each. Lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, $1.15 
each. Also on Oxford India Papers, where 
marked with a star, at $1.00 a volume. Post¬ 
age, 10 cents extra. Each volume also contains 
introductions, notes and illustrations. 

♦Poems and Extracts chosen by Wordsworth. 
♦Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes. 

♦Blake’s Lyrical Poems. 

Trelawney’s Recollections of Byron and 
Shelley. 

Kinglake’s Eothen. 

♦Sea Songs and Ballads—C. Stone. 

Collin’s Poems —and other titles. 


The Works of Charles 
Dickens 

Complete copyright edition in 17 volumes. 
Portraits and reproductions of the original il¬ 
lustrations. Printed on Oxford India Paper; 
size, 4^x6% inches and none more than % 
inches in thickness. Price, in decorated or 
plain green lambskin, $1.75 per volume. Sold 
separately. Sent postpaid. 

TITLES : 

. (A Tale of Two Cities. 

| A Child’s History of England. 

2. The Pickwick Papers. 

2 j Oliver Twist. 

' j Uncommercial Traveller. 

) Christmas Books. 

Master Humphrey’s Clock. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
c j Great Expectations. 

I Reprinted Pieces. 

6. Dombey and Son. 

7. Nicholas Nickleby. 

8. David Copperfield. 

9. Christmas Stories. 

10. Bleak House. 

I Hard Times, &c. 

11. - American Notes; Pictures from 
f Italy. 

(Sketches by Boz; Mudfog Papers; 

12. Sketches of Young Couples and 
( Young Qent’emen. 

13. Martin Chuzzlewit. 

14. Old Curiosity Shop. 

15. Barnaby Rudge. 

16. Little Dorrit. 

17. Our Mutual Friend. 


The World's Classics 

“These miracles of publishing are both the 
cheapest and the most charming series of 
classics in existence.” 

One hundred and fifty-three titles of the best 
in literature. Cloth boards, extra gilt back, 
printed on thin paper, 40 cents a volume. Also 
in Sultan red leather, gilt top, limp, 75 cents a 
volume. Sent postpaid. Size, 4 x 6 inches and 
none more than y 2 inch thick. 

A FEW OF THE TITLES: 

Emerson—English Traits and Representa¬ 
tive Men. 

Le Sage —Gil Bias in two volumes. 

Mrs. Qaskell- Ruth. 

Thoreau’s Walden. 

Selected English Essays. Arranged by W. 
Peacock. 

Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 

Poe—Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
Tennyson’s Poems and 141 others. 

Complete list upon application. 


OUT NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED—UPON APPLICATION 


AT THE BOOKSELLERS OR THE PUBLISHERS 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, SS" 29-35 W. 32(1 St., New York 
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THE PRETTIEST ROMANTIC NOVEL 
OF THE SPRING AND SUMMER 

The 

Chaperon 

By C. N. and A. M. 

WILLIAMSON 

Authors of Lady Betty 
The Princess Virginia The Car of Destiny 

MT THE CHAPERON is rapidly coming into its 
™ I ^ own as one of the most popular novels of the 
season. It is the ideal story for the summer girl; 
deliciously amusing and romantic with its setting of 
Holland waterways and windmills and its fascinating 
types of delightful girlhood and broad-shouldered 
young manhood. THE CHAPERON will surely 
enhance the wide popularity of The Williamsons. 

With 16 illustrations by Karl Anderson. $ 1.50 


c. Second edition ready of the brilliantly successful romance of China by 

GENERAL HOMER LEA 

The Vermilion Pencil 

C Into this novel of weird, exotic beauty and mystery and passion Homer Lea has breathed the 
spirit of China. His book is masterly, with a power of description and conveying so vital a 
sense of the crowded, tragic, inscrutable drama that is being lived in the heart of the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, as to give the work a place in the permanent literature of the day. 


“The novel is without doubt one of the most re¬ 
markable that the year has yet yielded.” 

Springfield Republican 

“ The interest of the narrative from beginning to end 
is most remarkable. It is a notable book, a fascinat¬ 
ing book. It immediately marks its author as a man 
I of genius.” Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“ In this book is issued the most remarkable piece of 
fiction the year thus far has brought,” 

New York Times Review 

“If you think the day of the powerful novel with a uni¬ 
versal appeal has passed read this book for conversion. 
It is just life—warm, pulsating, weak, strong, lovable, 
contemptible, that he has thrown on the screen.” 

Atlanta Constitution 


Each of the above books, postpaid, $ 1.50 


?HE McCLURE COMPANY 


44 East 23d Street, New York 
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FICTION 

ORIGINAL, INGENIOUS AND THRILLING 

THE CASTLE OF DAWN 

By Harold Morton Kramer 

Author of “Hearts and the Cross” and “Gayle Langford” 

Illustrated, $1.50 

Once in a while there comes along a story that is just simply a story. Suffice that it 
gets hold of you and you don’t care who wrote it or what happens until you have read it 
from beginning to end. THE CASTLE OF DAWN comes under that category, and if 
you want to know any more about it, get a copy and nine out of every ten of you will get 
your money’s worth .Springfield Union. 


A STORY THAT IS CREATING A SENSATION 

THE BELLE ISLERS 

By Richard Brinsley Newman 

Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 

As an impartial, fearless, even reckless exposure of the infernal hypocrisies inevit¬ 
able in church, society, politics and business, it deserves a high rank, and as a laughter- 
compelling, blistering satire it is matchless. It is long since we read a book so keenly 
enjoyable .—Chicago Christian Socialist. 

“ It is a book that will create a stir, especially if some villagers should take it as a 
reflection upon their town.” 


JUVENILES 

THE YALE CUP 

Sixth volume of “ Phillips Exeter Series ” 

By A. T. Dudley 

Illustrated, $1.25 

The “ Cup ” is an annual prize given by a club of Yale alumni to the member of the 
Senior class of each of several preparatory schools “ who best combines athletic success 
with excellence in his studies.” As is the case with all these books the athletic sports 
are treated with expert knowledge. 


DAVE PORTER IN THE FAR NORTH 

Fourth "[volume of “Dave Porter Series” 

By Edward Stratemeyer 

Illustrated, $1.25 

In this book Dave is still at his well-liked boarding-school, Oak Hall, with his lively 
but manly comrades, who rejoice with him that he has a father and sister living, though 
unaware of his existence. Dave having secured leave of absence from school and accom¬ 
panied by his chum, goes to England only to find that his father has left on an expedition 
to the upper part of Norway. The boys follow in a most exciting pursuit which is replete 
with adventure. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 

LOTHROP. LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 
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FOUR. GOOD NOVELS 


TO BE SAFELY RECOMMENDED 
FOR SUMMER READING 


THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 

By GEORGE BARRi McCUTCHEON' 

Author of “ GRAUSTARK,” JANE'CABLE,” etc/; 

“ It is a rich find. Not a sentence drags, and it is whole¬ 
some, clean and ripping, with an exquisite humor and 
fragrant vivacity. Bravo for McCutcheon. He has done 
nothing better .”—News and Courier , Charleston, S. C. 

$1.25 




THE FAIR MOON OF BATH 

[By ELIZABETH!.ELLIS 

Author of u BARBARA WINSLOW, REBEL” 

One of the six best sellers for April. 

$ 1.50 

MY LADY OF CLEEVE 

By PERCY J. HARTLEY 

A vivid, stirring and breathless tale of romance and 
adventure. 

$ 1.50 


MERYL By 

WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE 

Author of “HILMA” 

“ Meryl should be dedicated to tiresome journeys, 
sleepy evenings and dull days, for while one reads it time 
will be neither dull nor slow .”—Evening Leader . 

$1.50 



DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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READY ABOUT JUNE FIFTEENTH 

The Power Supreme 

By FRANCIS C NICHOLAS 


R. E. LEE COMPANY, Publishers 

BOSTON 

TRADE SUPPLIED BY 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston 


A NOVEL OF 

CHURCH AND STATE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Frontispiece in colors by William Kirkpatrick 


12mo 

Cloth 


Price 

$ 1.50 
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Important Books 

—Just Published 

THE ORPHAN 

By CLARENCE E. MULFORD 

The second large edition of a thrilling western st< ry by the author of Bar-20, the 
best selling “ cow-boy M yarn of last season. This new book deals with the same time 
and locality as did the former success, but it is greater , inasmuch as it is a novel instead 
of a series of tales written around certain characters. Mr. Mulford has been compared 
to Bret Harte and Owen Wister. “The Orphan” will prove the best selling western 

novel of theyear . __^ _ 

Illustrated in color by A.LLEN TRUE. $1.50 

The Greater Love 

By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 

The key-note of this wonderful novel is that 
there is no escape from the consequences of offence 
against the laws governing the sexes, no matter how 
extenuating the circumstances may be—the story of 
a woman’s atonement. 

$ 1.50 

The Cobbler 

By ELHA A. TRAVIS 

In a moment of self reproach, Peter Caverley 
calls himself “a cobbler; a thing of shreds and 
patches,” hence the name. The development of 
this irresponsible genius, along with his love for 
Judge Farrington’s daughter, forms one of the most 
delightful tales imaginable. 

$ 1.50 

THE SPORT OF BIRD STUDY 

By HERBERT K. JOB 

A most important volume dealing with the hunting of birds with the camera. It is 
especially intended to interest young folks, and shows how both sport and athletic 
exercise may be obtained in getting better acquainted with the birds. Illustrated with 
134 half-tones. 

$2.00 net 

Favorite Fish Fishing 

By Dr. J. A. HENSHALL 

This well-known author writes not only as an 
ardent fisherman, for the information of his kind, 
but also as a nature lover, and, as literature alone, 
his book is of high rank. 

Illustrated. $ 1.25 

Our Bird Friends 

By GEORGE F. BURBA 

Of special interest to the young on account of the 
si mplicity of style and clearness of treatment—told 
in the form of children’s stories. 

Illustrated in color. $ 1.00 net 

BIG GAME AT SEA 

By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 

It is safe to say that this is the author’s most important book—as well as his most 
entertaining. 

The Boston Globe says: “It is one of the best collections of descriptions on sea 
angling ever landed between covers, and, being fact instead of fiction, it is doubly 
interesting.” 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 

Wilderness Homes 

(AiBoolc of the Zog Cabin) 

By OLIVER KEMP 

A practical and inspirational little volume on 
building a log-cabin in the woods—full of sugges¬ 
tions for the person with a limited pocket-book. De¬ 
lightfully illustrated by the author and from photo¬ 
graphs. 

$ 1.25 net 

Motoring Abroad 

By FRANK PRESBRY 

An interesting volume on motoring abroad, de¬ 
scribing a trip through Brittany, Scotland, England 
and Ireland. It will serve as a valuable guide to 
those who contemplate such a trip. Many attrac¬ 
tive pictures of the unusual things illustrate the 
book. 

$ 2.00 net 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35-37 West 31st Street, - - - New York 
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py/JR.GEORGE HORACE LORIMER’S 
best book, "Jack Spurlock—Prodigal,” 

is now ready. It is the story of a young man, 

who, brought up in 
luxury and fresh from 
college, suddenly 
finds himself “up 
against ” the world 
—irresistibly funny, 
and with a love 
element which has 
been absent 
from Mr. 
L o r i m e r ’ s 
other books. 

Illustrated by 
F. R. GRUGER 

$1.50 


Jack Spurlock—Prodigal 

WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE POSTERS FOR THIS BOOK 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133' East 16th St., New York City 


P. S .— Mr. Loriiner's “Litters from a Self-Made Merchant ” 
sold nearly a ?nillion copies 
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JVotxj 'Ready- 


THE GREY KNIGHT 

yin Autumn Lo'Ve Story 


By 

Mrs. HENRY de la PASTURE 

$ 1.50 

'"PHIS latest story by Mrs. de la Pasture is in the 
manner in which she is at her best. The story 
deals with a beautiful young widow and a Welsh 
nobleman who lived in a Norman Castle. The story 
is full of the human qualities which lift it above the 
ranks of the conventional love story. Mrs. de la Pas¬ 
ture’s characters are not only people ol the polite 
world but of the sort that one would like to know. 
Dr. Morgan in THE GREY KNIGHT is one of the 
most delightful persons that have appeared in con¬ 
temporary fiction. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture s Novels 

41 Read them by all means ."—Evening Sun. 

Each, $1.50 


Peter’s Mother 

“The whole story is delightful.” 

— Church Standard • 

Catherine of Calais 

“It is pleasant to be able to acknowledge so 
clean and so sweet a book.”— N. V. Times. 

Deborah of Tod’s 

“In ‘Deborah’ we would not have one word 
eliminated.”— Chicago Tribune. 


The Lonely Lady of 
Grosvenor Sqviare 

“A charming successor to Peter’s Mother.” 

—North American. 

The Man. from 
America.: 

Sentimental Comedy 

“Comedy of the most charming kind.” 

— A r . Y. Times 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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'WO'RTH WHILE FICTIOJW 


Seeing England with Uncle John 

By ANNE WARNER 

Author of “Seeing France with Uncle John ” 

‘ Seeing England with Uncle John ' is a fine burlesque upon those Americans who 
‘do foreign countries on the jump. It is a volume that is as spicy as ‘ Seeing France 
with Uncle John,’ and as delectable as the Susan Clegg stories.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


'Ready in Jane 

Keep Them In Mind 


Come and 
Find Me 

By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS 


The 

Four-Pools 

Mystery 


DIANA 

OF 

DOBSONS 


“ It deals with the most 
primitive of human in¬ 
stincts, the love of the 
sexes, and the desire for 
wealth.” 

“ The best novel of the 
North that has yet ap¬ 
peared, and one that will 
command the interest of 
both the seeker for amuse¬ 
ment and the thoughtful 
student of the literary 
best.” 


The Shenandoah Valley 
is the scene of this story of 
mystery and tragedy, past 
and impending, ingenious¬ 
ly wrought out, and told 
in a manner to hold the 
reader’s absorbed atten¬ 
tion. 

“ Evidently the work of 
a master craftsman.” 

“The most thrilling de¬ 
tective tale printed in recent 
years.” 

Frontispiece. $ 1.50 


CICELY HAMILTON 


BY 

EDWARD C. BOOTH 

Two Remarkable Books 

By New Writers 


Illustrated 


The Cheerful Smugglers 

By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


“ Just a lot of cheerful nonsense about a young married couple with a year-old baby, 
who evolve a scheme to provide money for the baby’s education.” 

“ No more delightful piece of humor has been opened by the ‘ Pigs is Pigs ’ man in 
any of his earlier books than that which gushes from ‘The Cheerful Smugglers.’ It’s 
irresistibly funny. Illustrated. $1.00. 


MyiLost Duchess 

By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

“A delightful idyl of love in prosaic New York, tinged with sentiment and written in 
the mood of spring and eternal youth.” 

“As sweet and idyllic a story as has been published in many a day, all the more 
appealing because its pretty mystery and dainty freshness are set in the modern realistic 
surroundings of so-called sordid New York.” illustrated. $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO 


NEW YORK 
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Invigorating Reading 


A Prophet in Babylon 


THIRD 

dd max 


W. J. DAWSON 


A Vision of Tomorrow by the Author of “Makers of Modern Fiction,” etc. 

N. Y. limes says: “A story to be compared with ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘John Ward, Preacher’ and ‘The 
Christian.’ In moral insight it will carry the reader beyond all these into a region where fiction has 
never hitherto staked a claim.” Cloth, $1.50. 

Polly Pat’s Parish edition ) WINIFRED KIRKLAND 

“ ‘A really and truly’ character like Mrs. Wiggs is Pollv Pat. Miss Kirkland’s art promises good 
things for the reading public.”— Newark News. Illustrated by G. M. McClure. $1.00. 


Author of “On the Trail of the Immigrant 

TJ10 Mediator ^ t * ie ow world 


and the New 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


This is no ordinary novel—it is one that has been written for a great purpose—the revelation of the 
feelings of an alien people, and Dr. Steiner has performed a praiseworthy task.”— Chicago Journal. $1.50 

BOOKS ON OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 

Author of “Lure of the Labrador Wild ” 

wr ___ THIRD EDITION , 

Ungava Bob A Tale of the Fur Trappers. I DILLON WALLACE 

‘‘In coherency of plot, simplicity cf construction and strength of characterization it suggests extended 
experience as a novelist.”— Boston Budget. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Author of “Two Wilderness Voyagers' 

The Wooing ol Tokala An Indian Story | 


F. W. CALKINS 


“Doubly interesting by reason of the author’s intimate knowledge and truthful presentation of Indian 
lire, customs and character.”— N. I. Times. $1,50. 


SECOND EDITION 
A Tale of Both Sides of the Sea 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


Author of “St. Cuthbert's ” 

The Undertow 

“What ‘St. Cuthbert’s’ promised is given in ‘The Undertow.’ It is a mature novel with ample plot, 
rapidity in change of scene, and well developed characterizations. One feels that this is an author with a 
grip on life.”— Book Neivs. Cloth, $1.50. 

Author of “Doctor Luke of the Labrador"-FJFTEENTH THOUSAND 

The Adventures ol Billy Topsail j__ norman duncan 


“It is a marvelously vivid and realistic narration. It is this skill in the portrayal of actual conditions 
that makes Mr. Duncan’s Newfoundland sltories so noteworthy.”— Brooklyn Eagle. Illustrated. $1.50. 


NATURE STORIES AND MUSINGS 

SECOND EDITION 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 

By Frank T. Bullen 

“Frank T. Bullen is the most fascinating deep 
sea writer of the day.”— Toledo Times. Illustrated. 
$-75 net. 

FIFTH EDITION 

MY DOGS IN THE NORTHLAND 

By Egerton R. Young 

“Since ‘Bob, Son of Battle’ (which this book does 
not in the least resemble) there has been no better 
study of dog nature.”— The Outlook. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 

THIRD EDITION 

CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS B y W. C. Gray 

“I have been reading Dr. Gray’s book with a 
great delight. It breathes the spirit of the woods, 
and is full of true religion. This, it seems to me, is a 
happy combination. I like Christianity best with 
an outdoor flavor.”— Henry van Dyke. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


RALPH CONNOR’S LATEST 


225th 

Thousand 


The Doctor 

“ We are able to give no real idea of the intense 
and gripping interest that the story arouses. One 
almost feels at the end of the story that one’s own 
best friend has gone.”— Rochester Herald. - 

Nearly Two Million Sold 

Ralph Connor’s Works 

Black Rock . $1.25 

The Sky Pilot _$1.25 

The Man from 
Glengarry. $1.50 

Glengarry School¬ 
days. $ 1.25 

The Prospector.. $1.50 
The Doctor. $1.50 



Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 80 Wabash Ave. 
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The Largest Jobbers of Sets of "BooKJ in 
the \7nited States 


THE 

LAMB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 
OF SETS OF BOOKS 

The Brunswick Building 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 

O UR list includes over 150 sets of books in quantities 
varying from 10 to 1,000 sets of each. On the opposite 
page we quote a few titles. These books are mostly subscrip¬ 
tion editions, and discounts will vary from 50 to 80 per cent, 
from the publication price. Books may be purchased in 
sheets, buckram or binding. 


We] [are in the market to purchase 
entire remainders of sets ofjjbooks. 
THE BEST EDITIONS ONLY. 

FOR. CASH 


The Lamb Publishing Co., 225 Finn Ave., New York 
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The Lamb Publishing Company 

PARTIAL LIST OF SETS 

Lamb. 


Don Quixote. 

4 vols. 

44 

....12 

it 

Macaulay. 

10 “ 

Johnson.16 

Beaux and Belles of 

a 

44 

Eliot. 

20 “ 

8 “ 

England. 

.28 

a 

44 

12 “ 

Ruskin. 

....26 

u 

Reade. 

13 “ 

Dumas. 

.34 

u 

Plutarch. . 

5 “ 

Carlyle. 

....26 

a 

Smollett. 

12 “ 

Pardoe. 

...15 

a 

Scott. 

24 “ 

Thackeray. 

... .10 

a 

Goethe. 

.10 “ 

44 

.30 

a 

Pepy's Diary. 

. 4 u 

Jane Austen. 

. 12 

a 

Courtiers and Favorites 

Immortal Series • • 

....20 

<i 

of Royalty. 

.10 “ 

Jefferson. Federal Ed. 12 

a 

Historic Court Memoirs 

.10 “ 

Franklin. 

“ 12 

a 

Schiller. 

. 8 “ 

Clay. 

“ 10 

u 

De Foe. 

.16 “ 

Lincoln. 

. 8 

a 

Irving. 

.14 “ 

Hamilton. 

.12 

a 

44 

• 27 “ 

Dickens . 

.20 

a 

Literature of the Orient 

.10 “ 

44 

.30 

a 

World's Great Classics.30 “ 

Stevenson. 

.10 

a 

44 44 44 

60 “ 

Kipling. 

.10 

a 

Kingsley. 

• 7 “ 

Hugo . 

.16 

u 

Fielding. 

.12 “ 

44 

.20 

a 

Gibbon's Rome. 

. 6 “ 

Shakespeare. 

.20 

u 

44 44 

.12 “ 

44 

.21 

it 

Eugene Sue. 

.10 “ 

Poe • • • • . 

.10 

a 

44 44 

.12 “ 

Merimee. 

.8 

a 

Richardson. 

.20 “ 

De Mussett. 

.10 

u 

De Maupassant. 

.17 “ 

Balzac. 

.18 

a 

Walpole. 

. 9 “ 

44 

. 36 

a 

Bronte. 

.12 “ 

Arabian Nights • • 

.15 

it 

Whitman. 

.10 “ 

44 

.17 

’ a 

Heine . 

.20 “ 

Rousseau . 

. 4 

u 

Boswell. 

• 8 “ 

The Lamb Publishing Co , m Fifth An, New York | 
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A Book that Has Created a New 
Character in Fiction 



BY 

WILLIAM 
JASPER 
NICOLLS 

^011 need only to 
read this book to 
be transported to the 
rugged shores of 
Casco Bay, to meet the stalwart fishermen of 
Orr’s ; Island, to see the jaunty Phyllis, fresh 
from her New York Club anchorage, gliding 
into this quiet harbor. To know Brunhilda is 
to recognize a new character in fiction. Niece 
of a sturdy old fisherman, she breathes a 
charm, a freshness that at once becomes the 
dominant note in the book. You follow her 
love story breathlessly, only to sigh at the end 
for more Brunhildas in the world of literature. 


Publishers GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. Philadelphia 
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There is one book—and it is not a novel, either 

—that is a continual “Best Seller” in pretty 

much every bookstore in the land . 

The LAW of 
Psychic Phenomena 

By DR. THOMSON JAY HUDSON 

has for years been recognized as the foundation of 
much of the New Thought literature of the time. 

This book has gone into THIRTY EDITIONS 

aggregating nearly 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 

and the demand is greater than ever. It will 

continue to increase with the tremendous ex- 

pansion of the new religious movements. 

# 

When you are asked for books giving a popular 
exposition of the principles of mental healing, Dr. 
Hudson’s works are the best authorities to offer and 
recommend. The volumes are 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena 
The Law of Mental Medicine 

A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life 
The Divine Pedigree of Man 
The Evolution of the Soul 
Each Volume, i2mo, $1.50 Regular 
You should have these books alivays on hand 

They are in season at all seasons 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., - Chicao-o 
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THE PROFLIGATE 

By ARTHUR. HORNBJLOW 

Author of ** The Ervd of the Ga.me,’ 

"The Lion and the Mouse," etc. 

A tremendous story of the human passions, written 
with the vigor, charm and remarkable power of 
graphic descriptive which have quickly put this 
author in the front rank with the successful novel¬ 
ists of the day. A startling murder mystery un¬ 
folded with the skill of a Sherlock Holmes and 
interwoven with a delightful love romance as 
tender and absorbing as any in recent fiction. 
Robert Forrester, the man of passion, strength and 
weakness, who gambles away life and fortune only 
to be saved at the brink by his love for a good 
woman, is a masterly character study rarely 
equaled in the modern novel. The scene in a 
luxurious New York gambling hell, the murder 
inquest, the runaway on the mountain, the meeting 
at Monte Carlo, the strange betrothal on the tower 
of Notre Dame, the tracking of the murderer— 
these are a few of the thrilling chapters in a book 
which holds the reader from start to finish. 


12mo. Bichly Bound in lied Cloth, 
Beautifully Illustrated • $1.50 


PAID IN FULL 


JVo'delized from the Great 
play of Eugene 'Walter 

By JOHN W. HAR.DING 

Author of " The Chorvis La^dy,” etc. 

Conceive of a pure, delicately bred 
woman married to an ill-paid clerk who 
has robbed his employer. Imagine this 
man, in terror of the consequences of his 
crime, forcing his wife to go at night to 
the rooms of his employer, who he knows 
is infatuated with her, to bargain for his 
freedom at the cost of her honor, if need 
be. This situation and others it leads to 
are amongst the most poignant and 
thrilling in literature. 

12mo. Cloth bound. Illustrations 
from scenes in the play. $1.50 


a. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY 

Publishers J- NEW YORK 
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THE NOVELS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


; ‘If any writer of the preesnt era li read a half century lienee, a quarter century, or 
even a decade, that writer Is William De Morgan.»-Bos«OM Transcript. 


Somehow Good 

“A book as sound, as sweet, as 
wholesome, as wise as any in the 
range of fiction.” 

— The Evening Post. 
Each $1.75, postpaid. 


Alice-for-short 

‘‘A remarkable example of the 
art of fiction at its noblest.” 

—Dial. 

{Sf” Illustrated leaflet about Mr. De ft 


Joseph Vance 

“The first great English novel 
that has appeared in the Twen 
tieth Century.” 

— Times Saturday Review. 
srgan on request. 


As the Hague Ordains 

Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan. By Eliza R. Scidmore. Illustrated. 6th printing. $1.50 net. 

“ Holds a tremendous human interest.”— Outlook. 

“ Instantly takes rank as far above anything preceding it .”—Living Age. 

“THE RETURN OF THE ESS A YT 

Fabian Franklin’s People and Problems 

Addresses and Editorials by the Editor of The Baltimors News and sometime Professor in Johns Hopkins. 
$1.50 net. 

Dr. Franklin marks his retirement from the editorship of The Baltimore News, which he has held since 
1895, by a collection of his ripest work. This includes comprehensive discussion of “Newspapers and Exact 
Thinking,” “James Joseph Sylvester,” “The Intellectual Powers of Woman,” and “A Defeet of Public 
Discussion in America,” with some three-score editorials. 

Miss Zephine Humphrey’s Over Against Green Peak 

A Humorous and Poetic Record of New England Country Life. $1.25 net. 

“ It is leisurely, restful, delightful. Throughout runs a vein of gentle humor, of spontaneity, of unaffected 
enthusiasm.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 

J. A. Spender’s Comments of Bagshot 

By the editor of The Westminster Gazette. $1.25 net. 

“ Delightful. A true philosopher and most engaging companion.”— Boston A dvertiser. 


IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 


N. L. Britton's North American Trees 

H By the Director-in-Chief of the N. Y. Botanical Garden. With the assistance of John A. Shafer, Custodian of 
the Museums of the N. Y. Botanical Garden. 894 pages. 775 illustrations. $7.00 net. 


V. L. Kellogg's American Insects 

New, revised edition, with 812 figures and 11 colored plates. 647 pages. 8vc, $5x0 net. 

This sumptuous volume covers the entire American insect world, including moths, butterflies, and t eetle s, 
to which'separate volumes are often devoted. Probably the n ost valuable handbook ot the subject. 

7M printing of DR . MASON'S 

Telepathy and the Subliminal Sell 

The interest in thejsubject revived, by its treatment in the play of “ The Witching Hour” has rendered 
still another printing of this popular, yet scientific work, necessary. (Retail, $1.50.) 


ALREADY ISSUED IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES: 


C. W. Beebe’s The Bird 

ITS FORM AND FUNCTION. 

D. S. Jordan’s Fishes 


C. E. Waters’s Ferns $ 3 .oo net 

$3.50 net D r ^ Curtis’s Nature and Health 

$6.00 net fx.*5 net 



HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 W. 33d ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Are You a Live Book-seller 


in a Live Town? 


IF SO, YOU WANT THE BOOKS THAT 
THE LIVE MAN IS ASKING FOR 

Here’s ~fome erf Them : 


THE CAREER OF A JOURNALIST 

By WILLIAM SALISBURY 

Isn’t a namby-pamby, goody-goody book of tlic fellow who began at the bottom and rose to the top. Fact 
is this fellow didn’t rise—much; but he is raising a lot of commotion in some newspaper offices about 
the things—the true things—he is telling about them and about modern journalistic methods in general. 
It isn’t pleasant to be told how most of our daily papers cater to the demand of the heaviest advertiser; 
or to have described to us the way news is deliberately faked, not in one case with one paper, but in hun¬ 
dreds of cases with rrfany. It’s not pleasant; but it’s interesting — and instructive. Mr. Salisbury 
doesn’t mince words or omit to name names. 

Illustrated by O. T . Jackman. Crown Svo . Cloth, $ 1.50 net 

LAWLESS WEALTH 

By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 

Is another book that every man who rides in a street car and every man who smokes wants to read. Tust 
a few facts—inside, blunt facts—about multimillionaires, and street railways and “high finance”; but these 
revelations, when they appeared (in part) in Everybody’s descriptive of the methods and “deals” of 
Ryan, Belmont, Whitney, Duke, et al., created a sensation. There are few chapters in financial history 
more terribly dramatic, more shockingly regardless of the Golden Rule, than the formation of the Tobacco 
Trust 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.50 


F I C T I O N 

THE LIBERATORS 

By ISAAC N. STEVENS 

Interesting because it works out in the form of fiction a remedy for our present economic inequality; 
and that remedy is sane and hopeful and is not socialism. The author is a practical politician and 
his pictures of the imaginary political struggle he sees coming in the near future arc graphic. A 
book which the reader lays down with the question, “Why not?” 

Frontispiece. 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.50 

THE NAMIN’ OB DE TWINS, rST 5 

By MARY FAIRFAX CHILDS 

Stciies and sketches that give very pleasant illustrations of the love which existed between families 
and their household servants in the South. The incident of the old negro hero who visited the 
“Exhibition of the Old Masters” and goes away heartbroken upon finding that his “ole Marstah” was 
not there, is one of the. pathetic illustrations of the sentiment of the book. 

Illustrated by Edward II. Fotthaust. 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.00 net 

BRIDGET By Mrs. HERMAN BOSCH 

The story is breezy, full of action and nirth-provoking situations. Bridget has a varied career, beginning 
with her arrival in New York and ending with what might have been expected, but isn’t. Some of the 
other characters of the story, which is brimming with romance, arc perhaps as alluring as any in modern 
fiction. JDratvluys by Amy E. Hoyeboom. 12 mo. Cloth, $ 1.50 


B. W. BODGE 


4j W. 27th Street 5 


& COMPANY 

9 NEW YORK CITY 
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Second Edition Ready. Third Edition Printing 


The Official Book of 
The Emmanuel Movement 

Religion and Medicine 

By ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., Ph.D.; SAMUEL 
McCOMB, M.A., D.D.; and ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D. 


CONTENTS 


The Subconscious Mind 
Suggestion 
Auto Suggestion 
The Functional Neuroses 
The Causes of Nervousness (Heredity) 
The Causes of Nervousness (Environ¬ 
ment) 

The Nervous System in Health and 
Disease 

The Diseases of the Subconscious 
APPENDIX I—Some Physical Disorders 
Achorn, M.D. 


The Nature of Hypnotism 
The Therapeutic Value of Hypnotism 
Psychic and Motor Re-education 
General Principles of Psychotherapy 
Fear and Worry 
Abnormal Fears 
Faith and Its Therapeutic Value 
Prayer and Its Therapeutic Value 
Suicide and Its Preventive 
The Healing Wonders of Christ 
The Outlook of the Church 
Having Mental Origin, by T. Warren 


APPENDIX II—Experiments in Auto Suggestion 


The book illustrates how an alliance between the highest neurological 
science of our time and the Christian religion in its primitive and simplest 
form, as modern Biblical Scholarship has. disclosed it, may become a 
powerful weapon with which to attack the causes that lie behind the 
neurotic and hysterical temperament that characterizes the life of to-day. 
The work is written by two scholars trained in Scientific theology and a 
physician of high reputation as an expert in psychological medicine. 

IT IS ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING FROM COVER TO COVER 
IT WILL START A GREAT CONTROVERSY IN THE CHURCHES 
IT EXPLAINS THE MIRACLES IN TERMS OF TO-DAY’S SCIENCE 
IT SHOWS HOW CHRIST’S MIRACLES MAY BE REPEATED TO-DAY 

i2mo, §1.50 net. Postpaid, Si 65 


NEW FICTION 


Furze the Cruel 

By JOHN TREVENA 

A novel of distinguished power 
and finished art. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Metropolis 

By UPTON SINCLAIR 

Deals with New York as unspar¬ 
ingly as “The Jungle” dealt 
with Chicago i2mo. $1.50. 

The Sixth Speed 

By E. J. RATH 

A story of wonderful action and 
interest. Extremely-exciting. 
Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 


WILLIAM 

JORDAN 

JUNIOR 

By J. C. SNAITH 

Author 0/ 

“Broke 0/ Coveitden ” 

“ The book is strong and 
thoughtful. It is born of intense 
questionings. It probes the 
strange problems of genius.” 

— Liverpool Daily Post. 

i2mo, $1.50 


The Stem of the 
Crimson Dahlia 

By JAMES LOCKE 

A mystery story of sustained in¬ 
terest and unusual strength. 
Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

Mothers in Israel 

By J. S. FLETCHER 

A novel of much humor and great 
beauty. i2mo,$i.25. 

Woven in the 
Tapestry 

By EMILY POST 

Distinguished by unusual charm 
and delicacy, ifcmo, $1.00 net. 
Postpaid, 1 c. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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“THE BIG FOUR” 

The Four Best New Novels 


cc One of the Best Stories of American Life Ever Written 9 

Mr. Churchill’s MR. CREWE’S CAREER 

“ Victoria is altogether the most charming of his heroines.”— Nation . 

“The character studies are unusually keen and subtle. Hon. Hilary Vane is 
equal to anything in American fiction.”— No. American . 

“A national story . . . big enough and broad enough to justify its dedication to 
the men in every state.”—From an editorial in the New York World. 

“ Finished social portraiture, vivid and diverting.”— The Commercial. 

“ Ripened, and really admirable humor.”— New York Post. 

By the author of “ The Crisis,” •« Collision,” “ Richard Carvel,” etc. Illus. 


Mr. Crawford’s THE PRIMADONNA 

Episodes in the Career of Cordova the great singer—“ Fair nargaret.” 

“An absorbing story—for its scene, the most cosmopolitan phase of life in the 
world.”— Record-Herald. 

“A story of extraordinary interest, seasoned with a full pcrtion ol Mr. Crawford’s 
ripe philosophy .”—Public Ledger. 

By the Author of “Fair nargaret,” “ Saracinef ca,” “Paul Patoff,” etc. 

Frontispiece. 


Frank Danby's THE HEART OF A CHILD 

Being Passages in the Early Life of Sally 5nape, Lady Kidderminster 

“You must get the book ... an interesting, cleverly written novel; you will 
make the acquaintance of the delicious and ingenuous Sally ; you will get side-lights 
on London society ... a wonderful piece of work as veracious as a photograph.” 

— The Cleveland Leader 

Jack London’s THE IRON HEEL 

“ Mr. London takes a big question, and treats it in his original and daring way ” 
—that interest-compelling way which has made the critics class him as “ one of the 
half dozen American writers with the real story-tellirg gift,” ever since his “The 
Call of the Wild.” 

Order the four and you will he assured of varied reading of the 
most interesting kind. 

Each in cloth, $1.50 


p “ b Er THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

















From “ American Birds. Copyright, 1908, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

YOUNG BUSH-TITS AWAITING THEIR TURNS—RATHER IMPATIENTLY. 


NATURE BOOKS. 


T TNDER the elastic heading of Nature! 

Books we gather the numerous new 
studies of the birds and trees, the insects 
and animals, the books on the making of gar¬ 
dens and the cultivation of flowers, that 
more and more each year indicate the coming 
of Summer. A place is also found here for 
books on all sorts of outdoor sports and 
games, on camping, fishing, novel ways of 
travelling by motor or on foot, on the build¬ 
ing of a country home, and the scientific 
pursuit of agriculture—all these various ac¬ 
tivities leading the ardent seeker after health 
and happiness to the shrine of Nature. 

It is not many decades since Nature was 
an nnworked mine in literature, John Bur¬ 
roughs being one of the few who literally 
lived the simple life, in the very heart of 
Nature, learning all its secrets and loving 
it dearly in return. To-day it is difficult 
to count its votaries, or the writers who make 
it a life’s study. All we can attempt to do 
is to indicate the seasonable or current 
books on the subject. 

The additions to the literature of the trees 
have been most important. Never before 
have they been so systematically and scien¬ 
tifically written about. A very beautiful and 
elaborate work is Rotheyn Beck Hough’s 
“Handbook of the Trees of the Northern 
States and Canada East of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains.” One learns with this and similar 
treatises as much, or more even, through the 


illustrations, which are photographs from 
life, than from the text, authoritative as it is 
—because the eye is a strong factor in ac¬ 
quiring and retaining a knowledge of forms. 
Pictures have been made of the leaves and 
fruits, the leafless twigs of winter, the typical 
barks and other details, making the work 
an unusually valuable one for reference. In 
the American Nature Series, Britton’s “North 
American Trees” is a recent issue, also rich 
in interesting information and generously il¬ 
lustrated from life. In line with the above 
is “Our Trees, How to Know Them,” illus¬ 
trated through the kodak by Arthur I. 
Emerson, the text being the reliable work of 
Clarence M. Weed, nature-teacher in the 
Massachusetts State Normal School. It af¬ 
fords an opportunity, in a popular style, for 
the unscientific reader to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of American trees, native and natural¬ 
ized. “Seaside Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs” comes from English sources, and is 
a number of. the Country Life Series. Alfred 
Gaut, its author deals helpfully with the diffi¬ 
cult problems of planting up exposed situa¬ 
tions as effective barriers against strong 
winds. 

Few writers have made a more thorough 
and sympathetic study of “The Bird Our 
Brother” than Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Under this title she makes an important 
contribution to the interesting discussion of 
animal intelligence, based upon her own in- 
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From “ Wild Flower Families ' Copyright, 1908 by 

J. B. Lippiucott Company. 

BLUE VIOLET. 


timate knowledge of the ways and manners 
of birds and invested with the charm of her 
own delightful style. William Lovell Finley, 
the president of the Oregon Audubon Society, 
is represented by a volume on “American 
Birds,” studied and photographed from life. 
The work stands for many months spent, 
season after season in the open, and’ testifies 
to the patience and perseverance of the au¬ 
thor. Stories of the bird year, adapted for 
both home and school and written from the 
humanitarian standpoint, are embraced in 



From “ American Birds.” 1 opyright, 190S, by 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A STUDY IN SENTIMENT. 


“Gray Lady and the Birds,” by Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright. Old' or young will recognize 
the fascinating way in which the rights of 
the pretty songster are pleaded. To be men¬ 
tioned here also is George F. Burba’s “Our 
Bird Friends.” The study of bird life with 
the aid of the kodak—“The Sport of 
Bird Study,” by Herbert K. Job—is a 
refreshingly attractive out-door book. Since 
“God the first garden made” we have strayed 
widely from the original simple plan, as the 
great variety of artificial and artistic gardens 
described by the books testifies. “The Art of 
Landscape Gardening,” by Humphry Repton, 
the English founder of landscape gardening 
in the eighteenth century, gives a valuable 
record of his experience. “The Book of 
Rock and Water Gardens,” by Charles 
Thonger, is one of the Handbooks of practical 
gardening. Other handsome and practical 
books in this line are Reginald Farrer’s 
“My Rock Garden” and Peter Bisset’s “The 
Book of Water Gardening.” Weathers’ “Prac¬ 
tical Guide to School, Cottage and Allot¬ 
ment Gardening” throws light upon a new 
educational feature that has aroused wide¬ 
spread interest. Other monographs whose 
titles explain their purpose are “The Book 
of the Chrysanthemum,” by Percy S. Foil- 
well; “Gardening in Town and Suburb,” by 
Harry H. Thomas; “The Garden Book of 
California,” by Belle Sumner Angier; “Daffo¬ 
dils—Narcissus” and how to grow them as 
hardy plants and for cut plants, by A. M. 
Kirby; “Roses, Their History, Development 
and Cultivation,” by Rev. Jos. FI. Pemberton; 
Donald McDonald’s “Fragrant Flowers and 
Leaves“Mosses and Lichens,” by Nina L. 
Marshall; “Wild Flower Families,” by Clar¬ 
ence M. Weed, a discussion of the more 
widely distributed herbaceous wild flowers, 
and “Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains,” by Stewardson Brown. “Famil¬ 
iar Swiss Flowers,” by F. E. Hulme, is an 
exquisitely colored collection of ioo plates of 
lovely Swiss flowers, with descriptions. Alice 
Lounsberry, who has written many outdoor 
books for the small reader, prepared this 
season “Garden Book for Young People,” 
which tells in a delightfully simple sty]e how 
a boy and girl laid out a garden, giving, 
along with some queer experiences, informa¬ 
tion of a varied kind connected with putting 
into the ground plants and bulbs. “The 
Small Country Place” is intended for the 
suburbanite or commuter, who has but a few 
hours daily to spend about the house. The 
author, Samuel T. Maynard, discusses the 
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growing of farm or garden crops, the care 
of the horse, the cow, poultry, bees and 
similar subjects. “Yard and Garden,” by 
Tarkington Baker, and “Window Gardening,” 
ky Herman B. Dorner, are simple manuals 
rich in practical advice about flowers and 
soils and so on, and the best use that can be 
made of circumscribed spaces. “Gardening 
for Women,” by Frances G. Wolseley, opens 
a new field for women’s activities; “Cassell’s 
A B C of Gardening,” by W. P. Wright, 
should be on the shelf of every owner or 
prospective owner of a garden. “A Garden 
Diary and Country Home Guide,” by Loring 
Underwood, is a blank book of a very useful 
kind for the record of the observations of 
four successive years of planting, which may 
be compared during each season with result¬ 
ing profit. The man of moderate means 
who is thinking of “Building a Home” is re¬ 
ferred to a book with that title from two 
experienced architects, H. W. Desmond and 
H. W. Frohne, who offer plans that the 
owners of most limited incomes may take 
advantage of. Le Moyne’s “Country Resi¬ 
dences in Europe and America” traces the 
evolution of the country house from the 
earliest times, in a sumptuously illustrated 
and gotten up volume. Miss Rogers’ “The 
Shell Book” is a popularly written work 
on sea shells generally found on our sea 
coast. It fills a long-felt want, and 
is authoritative but with few technical terms. 
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From “The Shell Boob.” Copyright, 1908, by 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

BURNT MUREX. 


The art of rock-climbing is set forth with 
fascinating detail in George D. Abraham’s 
“The Complete Mountaineer,” and includes 



From Jordan and Holder’s “ Fish Stories 


Copyright, 1908, by Henry Holt Co. 


BRINGING THE BIG RAINBOW TO NET IN LAKE KLAMATH. 
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From “ The Way of the Woods.” 


POLING UP THE RAPIDS. 


Copyright. 1908, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


a history of mountain climbing at home and 
abroad. “The Way of the Woods,” by Dr. 
Edward Breck, is a manual for sportsmen* in- 
northeastern United States and Canada, em¬ 
bracing authoritative information on outfit¬ 
ting, fishing, shooting, canoeing, tenting, 
trapping, etc. David Starr Jordan, president 
of Leland Stanford University, includes 
under a popularly written work named 
“Fishes’’ all the non-technical material from 
the author’s larger work in two volumes, 
“A Guide to the Study of Fishes.” Disciples 
of Isaak Walton are recommended three at¬ 
tractive volumes of fishing yarns intermingled 


with much sound information, as “'Favorite 
Fish and Fishing,” by Dr. ja. Alex. Henshall, 
“Big’Game-at Sea,” by C. F. Holder, and’ 
Jordan and Holder’s “Fish Stories (alleged 
and experienced).” John Burroughs’ “Camp¬ 
ing and Tramping with Roosevelt” is a de¬ 
lightfully sympathetic narrative of a journey 
through the Yellowstone Park. C. G. D. 
Roberts, the author of “The Haunters of the 
Silences” and other nature books, adds a 
new work to his studies of animal life—“The 
House in the Water,” which has for its hero 
that intelligent and tireless little worker, the 
beaver. 



From “My Pets.’ 


Copyright, 1908 , by The American Baptist Publication Society. 



















From “ The Husbands of Edith.” 


Copyright, 1908, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


T DO LOVE YOU/ SHE SAID SIMPLY. 


THE SUMMER NOVELS. 


jS^EVER has there been a time in literary 
history when novels and novelists were 
so plentiful as at present. The golden age 
of fiction has surely arrived, and the oppor¬ 
tunity of the young and unknown novelist. 
First novels are in the majority in the sea¬ 
son’s output, the names of famous or expe¬ 
rienced writers appearing on very few title- 
pages. No great successes so far in 1908 
have startled readers, as in the days of Dick¬ 
ens and Thackeray, Jane Austen or Ihe 
Brontes. The supply of rapid-moving, up-to- 
date stories, however, possessing a certain 
readableness, barely meets the demand. It is 
certainly a fact, and a notable one, that in 
the long procession that has marched upon 
us since the first of the year we cannot recall 
one novel that is really worthless. And if 
it is the golden age of the novelist, it is the 
bronze age of the heroine. Such unanimity 
in the selection of a type was never seen 
before. It is the day of the red-haired girl. 
Novel after novel sings of her charm, and is 
prodigally lavish in word's describing her Val- 
kyre-like beauty. 

The first months of the year were marked 
by the publication of an astonishingly great 
number of detective stories, startling narra¬ 


tives of mysterious crimes, and fictitious 
histories of imaginary kingdoms having 
no existence on any map of the world. 
As this group is largely in demand by the 
average reader, we mention some of the 
most fascinating. “The Stem of the Crim¬ 
son Dahlia,” by James Locke, tells a thrill¬ 
ing detective tale of a Bulgarian conspiracy; 
“The Clutch of Circumstance,” by James 
Barnes, shows how overwhelming circum¬ 
stantial evidence is in often condemning a 
perfectly innocent man; a mysterious crime 
implicating a prominent man is the subject of 
“The Magistrate’s Own Case,” by Baron Ro- 
senkrantz, and also of Doubleday’s “The 
Hemlock Avenue Mystery,” both ending with 
very simple explanations, clearing the two in¬ 
nocently suspected men; Marchmont’s “The 
Man Who was Dead” carries the reader to 
Vienna, where an Englishman comes on a 
secret political mission and' becomes involved 
in a perfect network of thrilling experiences; 
“The Vermilion Pencil,” by General Homer 
Lea, is a tragical romance of China; the 
ingenious theft of a valuable ring sets in mo¬ 
tion a detective story, having its scene in 
San Francisco, under the title of “The Coast 
of Chance,” by Esther and Lucia Chamber- 
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From 11 The Lure of The Mask. 


Copyright, 1908, by The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


LA SIGNORINA. 

lain: “In the Dead of Night” foreshadows 
thrilling incidents under exceptional circum¬ 
stances; John T. McIntyre, the author of the 
story, cleverly leads his hero from adventure 
to adventure with unfailing interest; one 
needs not be told that “The Avenger,” by E. 
P. Oppenheim, is a model thriller. The high 
class criminal has invaded fiction. So clever 
and intelligent are his schemes for relieving 
his neighbor of his goods that he almost ex¬ 
cites admiration. One of the most notable 
novels in this line is “The Finances of Sir 
John Kynnersley,” by an English author, 
Arthur C. Fox-Davies; Arthur Stringer’s 
“The Under Groove” is devoted to the nefa¬ 
rious processes by which a cultured blackleg 
lives in luxury; “The Master Criminal,” by 
G. Sidney Paternoster, also an intellectual 
scoundrel, tries through a plausible phi¬ 
losophy to make himself believe he is not a 
common thief. Those who have not yet 
absorbed “The Black Bag,” with its provok¬ 
ing mystery, have a great pleasure in store. 
It comes from Louis Joseph Vance, who 
wrote “The Brass Bowl.” The true chronicle 
of a double mystery relating to a double 


murder is the subject of “The Sil¬ 
ver Blade,” by Charles E. Walk. 
Fergus W. Flume added to his 
long list of detective stories “The 
Sacred Herb” and “The Sealed 
Message.” “The Isle of Maids,” 
by M. T. Hainsselin, is a clever 
romance of an uninhabited island 
in the Mediterranean. “Into the 
Primitive,” by Rob. Ames Bennet, 
starts with a shipwreck on the un¬ 
inhabited African coast, followed 
by a Crusoe-like experience of the 
woman and two men who are 
saved. 

Within the first two weeks of 
several recent years, Ellen Glas¬ 
gow has led off with one of her 
carefully prepared novels. “The 
Ancient Law” belongs to the pres¬ 
ent year, and deals with the after 
life in the Virginia tobacco fields 
of a man of education who had 
served a five-year term in prison 
for stealing trust funds. Frank 
Danby (the pseudonym for Mrs. 
Julia Frankau) in “The Heart of 
a Child” charmingly traces the ca¬ 
reer of a little slum girl, who be¬ 
comes Lady Kidderminster, pass¬ 
ing unscathed through the tempta¬ 
tions of a music hall career. 
“Somehow Good” attracted as much atten¬ 
tion as the other notable novels of W. F. 
De Morgan. Marion Crawford presented 
a sequel to “Fair Margaret” in “The Prima- 
donna,” which takes one behind the scenes 
of a famous singer’s life. With “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” Winston Churchill depicts corrupt 
political conditions in a New England town. 
A charmingly witty style characterizes “The 
Bond,” by Neith Boyce, an analysis of a mar¬ 
riage between two artists who are true 
bohemians. “Rose MacLeod,” by Alice 
Brown, is also rich in wit and pictures of real 
people. It has its scene in New England. 
“A Modern Prometheus,” by Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson, has as a central motive an inter¬ 
national marriage between an American 
woman and an Italian. “The Reaping,” by 
Mary Imlay Taylor, treats of marriage and 
divorce, with scenes from the political and 
fashionable life of Washington. “'Captain Des¬ 
mond, V.C.,” by Maud Diver, plays on India’s 
northwestern frontier in the early ’8o’s, in a 
military station. Fogazzaro’s “The Politi¬ 
cian,” from the Italian , is a chapter from 
the Italian politics of twenty-five years ago; 
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and “The Weight of the Name” {UEmigre ), 
translated from the French of Paul Bourget, 
illustrates the working of the new French 
separation law of church and state and the 
crushing weight in these modern days of an 
old aristocratic name. Rene Bazin’s “The 
Nun” (L' Isolee),, also from the French, is 
another novel based on the workings of the 
separation law. 


“The Tenants,” an episode of the ’8o’s of the 
middle west, and’ “Exton Manor,” by Archi¬ 
bald Marshall, a typical English society novel, 
full of clever character sketches. 

Specially marked with a refined humor and 
a most cheerful atmosphere are the following 
novels: “The Duchess of Dreams,” by Edith 
Macvane; “My Lost Duchess,” by J. L. 
Williams; “The Husbands of Edith,’* by the 



From “Rose MacLeod.” Copyright, 1908, by Houghton, Mifflin &. Co. 

ROSE MACLEOD. 


There is a certain fascination about the 
quiet home story, dealing with unsensational 
events and telling “the old, old story” in the 
old-fashioned way, that never fails to influ¬ 
ence even experienced readers. Among these 
recently brought out are two English stories 
by Mrs. Henry De la Pasture, “The Un¬ 
lucky Family” and “The Grey Knight;” 
“Marcia Schuyler,” by Mrs. Grace Hill-Lutz, 
a pretty love story of a hundred years ago in 
Pennsylvania; Plowells’ “Fennel and Rue,” 


author of “Graustark”—George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon; “Proposals to Kathleen,” by Mrs. 
Clifford, the author of “The Love Letters of 
a Worldly Woman;” “The Sentimental Ad¬ 
ventures of Jimmy Bulstrod'e,” by Marie Van 
Vorst, offers a delightfully, lovable, original 
character in its hero; “Some Ladies in Haste” 
is an amusing skit by Robert W. Chambers 
on mental suggestion and the “absent treat¬ 
ment” “The Dissolving Circle,” by W. Otis 
Lillibridge, refers to the men and women 
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living at Sioux Falls, S. D., for the purpose 
of securing divorces; '‘Mothers in Israel” is 
a humorous picture of an English rural 
community much given to scandal and gos¬ 
sip. 

Upton Sinclairs scathing picture of the 
New York millionaire in "The Metropplis” 
found many readers and aroused discussion. 
May Sinclair’s "The Judgment of Eve” gives 
the woman’s side of the "race suicide” ques¬ 
tion. "The Mother of the Man,” another of 
Eden Phillpott’s Dartmoor’s stories, is said to 
be the best he has written. "The Barrier,” 
by R. E. Beach, the author of "The Spoilers,” 
is again a story of an Alaskan mining town. 
"The Belle Islers” is a humorous account of 
life in a country town, as experienced by the 
family of a minister of simple hearted hon¬ 
esty. The author’s name as given—R. Brins¬ 
ley Newman—is said to be a pseudonym. 
Elizabeth Robins’ "Come and' Find Me” has 
its scene in California and Alaska. 

A new writer makes her appearance as the 
the author ' of "Bridget”—Mrs. Herman 
Bosch. The title is not promising, but real fun 
and real life as seen in New York servant- 
dom may be found within the novel’s covers. 
A modern Lord Dundreary is pictured in 
"\oung Lord Stranleigh,” an amusing char¬ 
acter, apparently stupid, but really exception¬ 
ally clever—the latest work of Robert Barr. 
"‘The Half-Smart Set,” sent out anonymous¬ 
ly, describes the London rich and vulgar 


most accurately. "The Master Influence,” by 
Thomas McKean, is said to reflect in its hero 
the numerous admirable qualities of the Gov¬ 
ernor of New York. Love and adventure 
galore characterize the novels of “Retz,” by 
Van Zo Post, the story of a young German 
nobleman at the court of Charles the Bold; 
"The Adventures of Charles Edward,” by 
H. G. Rhodes, which follows an impudent, 
whimsical young American among the Lon¬ 
don "upper ten;” and "Princess Nadine,” by 
Mrs. Tiernan ("Christian Reid”), a charm¬ 
ingly vital character who is half American, 
half Russian, and is the heroine of a dramatic 
love affair in Russia. 

The race problem, threateningly confronting 
us, is earnestly set before the reader, in an 
intense story of miscegenation, entitled "The 
Call of the South,” by Robert Lee Durham, a 
Southern lawyer. "The City of Delight,” a 
love drama of the siege and fall of Jerusalem, 
by Elizabeth Jane Miller, is unusually rich in 
color and picturesque incidents. "Dr. Ellen,” 
by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, is the life experi¬ 
ence of a woman physician who goes to the 
Sierras, with a sick sister, finds herself the 
centre of many annoying complications. It 
is difficult to state definitely whether "Old 
Wives for New,” by D. Graham Phillips, is 
a satire or is to. be taken seriously. As a ser¬ 
mon to slatternly wives it is a "good find/’ at 
any rate. Pure fun is offered in Jacques 
Futrelle’s "The Simple Case of Susan.” 



From "The heerful Smugglers.” Copyright, 1»08, by The Century Company. 

"MRS. FENELBY HANDED KITTY’S BAGGAGE-CHECKS TO TOM.” 
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From “The Adventures of Charles Edward ” Copyright, 1908, by Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘YOU couldn't PUBLISH THE FOUR AT ONCE, I SUPPOSE ?” 


A PROOF OF VERSATILITY. 

From Rhodes’ “Adventures of Charles Edward.” 

( Little, Broivn & Co.) 

Young Oliver, the experienced publisher, 
whose impression of Lady Angela was grow¬ 
ing momentarily more and more favorable, 
was only too glad to talk at her command on 
any subject she chose. There ensued conse¬ 
quently a literary conversation of consider¬ 
able length and of no great merit. It is only 
notable because it produced, indirectly, such 
extraordinary results. The merest summary 
of it must serve to indicate to the reader 
what carried them from an excellent mousse 
dc jamb on which followed the fish, on to 
coffee and liqueurs. 

Lady Angela expressed the hope that it 
was no longer possible for genius to die un¬ 
published and unappreciated. Young Oliver 
somewhat epigrammatically pointed out the 
distinction between publication and apprecia¬ 
tion. A book, he thought, would always be 
accepted by some house, if you sent it around 
enough. But many clever young writers got 
little money for novels, and so little fame that 
in many cases they would probably be willing 
to give up the latter altogether for a decent 
pecuniary return. Lady Angela felt this to be 
very hard, since fame was surely what—in the 


beginning, at least—every writer worth the 
name was working for. Charles Edward ob¬ 
jected that it was probably because the books 
weren't really good that they did not succeed. 
That, thought Oliver, was scarcely a fair 
statement of the case. The books were good, 
many of them; but there were nowadays so 
many books, and so many good books, that 
some of them never attracted attention. He 
was not prepared.to say that a work of trans¬ 
cendent genius would not force its way irre¬ 
sistibly. Most of the great successes, how¬ 
ever, fell short of such a definition, and their 
vogue seemed largely the result of accident. 
The difficulty of the new author was to find 
some way of making, a sharp, definite im¬ 
pression at the very outset, to convince the 
public at once of his originality, his depth of 
thought, his wit, the excellence of his style, 
his versatility. 

“Versatility?” interrupted Charles Edward. 
“Would that do?” 

“I suppose it would,” replied Oliver. “But 
don’t you see, you can’t prove with your first 
novel that you are versatile. You have to 
wait until the third or fourth.” 

“You couldn’t publish the four at Once, I 
suppose?” said Lady Angela. 

“It’s never been done.” Lee Oliver, the 
experienced young publisher, laughed. 
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From “Dr. Ellen.” Copyright, 1907 by The Bnker & Taylor Co. 


RUTH. 

“That’s curious,” commented his host, with 
an air which made Lady Angela, who knew 
his moods, look at him quickly. Never be¬ 
fore had Charles Edward’s mind been applied 
to the problems of the publishing trade, but 
there was already a gleam in his eye. It was 
soon apparent, however, that if anything were 
on foot it was not to be confided to Mr. Lee 
Oliver. So Lady Angela gracefully but swift¬ 
ly brought the dinner to its natural close, and 
the Austin automobile brougham was soon 
bearing its owners swiftly down Fifth Ave¬ 
nue. 

“Well, what is it?” Lady Angela plunged 
at once in medias res. 

“Angela, wife of my bosom, I have an 
idea,” was the answer elicited. 

“I knew it, Charles Edward. Tell me 
more.” 

WE SEE THE OUTWARD, WAYWARD 
WAY. 

From Tompkins ' “Dr. Ellen.” (Baker < 5 * Taylor Co.) 

Amsden, his head thrown back, was so 
merged in the greatness of the earth that 
his individual life was a forgotten triv¬ 
iality. His spirit seemed to rise and hover 
above an oblivious body, the city and the 
quest of success were as remote as his child¬ 
hood. He had not taken a vacation for three 
years, and had almost reached the dangerous 
point of not desiring one: the revulsion from 
city limitations left him buoyant, as though 
he had just escaped some bodily danger. The 
night was like a purifying river rushing 


through him. So deep was his absorption 
that he did not notice the stopping of the- 
stage, and felt a shock of disappointment, 
childish in its intensity, as he realized that 
some one had mounted to the seat beside him. 
He moved over, not taking his eyes from the- 
miraclc overhead; but the enchantment was 
broken, and he was, after all, only a tired 
traveller on top of a stage-coach. He 
straightened up with a stretch and a sigh,, 
and looked at his companion, a man of lean 
middle-age, with gray hair floating above his 
coat collar, humorously plain, but with some¬ 
thing likeable in his eccentric features, palely 
freckled, and in the grave friendliness of the- 
little nondescript eyes. Amsden felt a prim¬ 
itive desire to have this man like him. 

“Nice night, isn’t it?” he said, as their 
glance met. The man considered a moment. 

“Well, yes, sir, I reckon it’s a nice night 
down here on top of a comfortable stage¬ 
coach, with nothing to make trouble,” he said, 
a faint southern cadence giving his voice an 
unexpected warmth. “Up there where I’ve- 
been,” he dipped his head towards the slope 
they were leaving, “it ain’t so nice. I’ve been 
burying a child—little girl of five. Her folks 
waited thirteen years for her, and they won’t 
get another. Pretty rough!” He passed his 
hand heavily over his forehead and eyes, then* 
turned to Amsden with subdued intensity. 
“I’m a preacher, after a fashion, but I don’t 
know any comfort that takes hold in an hour 
like this. Do you?” 

“No,” said Amsden, with a startled sense 
that life up here might be as near and naked’ 
as the great blazing stars that seemed to hang- 
close above their heads. 

“Pretty soon they’ll see that it was the- 
Lord’s will, and not anyone’s fault,” the man 
went on, staring absently before him. “But 
just now—” he broke off with a quick sigh. 
“Life in the mountains is all like that, some¬ 
how. Trouble never gets very far off. Why 
don’t more people come and try to help?” 

The thought of Ruth Chantry, whose girl¬ 
hood was being sacrificed to her sister’s (Dr. 
Ellen’s) missionary impulse, checked Ams- 
den’s rising sympathy. 

“Most people have obligations somewhere 
else,” he said slowly. “The first debt is to- 
the happiness of our own people. One has 
no right to sacrifice a mother or a sister—not 
to a thousand mountaineers.” 

The man turned to him eagerly. “Not if 
the mother or the sister is worth more to the 
world—that’s right, sir. You’ve got to get off" 
and look at these things from a distance. 
Where’s the biggest value? You decide that 
the best way you can, and then go ahead. 
Your mother might be worth more to hu¬ 
manity than all the women in the Sierras put 
together: then you stick by her life and min¬ 
ister to it as long as you live. That’s your 
job.” 

“But suppose the value were not to hu¬ 
manity, but to her and to me and to one or 
two others,” Amsden was beginning in vig¬ 
orous protest when a shout and a waving hat 
from the road brought the stage to a creaking- 
halt. 
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GLEAM 0’ DAWN APPEARS TO NINA. 

From Goodrich's “Gleam 0’ Dawn.” (Appleton.) 

Nina heard him talking to the big bay 
horse, and afterward the retreating thud of 
hoofs. Then she remembered. She had been 
a long time away from the house. Franchette 
would be needing the water, and wondering 
where she was. She seized the pail, and 
filled it quickly, struggling to hurry. As she 
started to turn, away, a square gray something 
shone in the advancing afternoon light, at 
the edge of the spring where the stranger 
had knelt to surprise her. She stooped to 
pick it up. 

It was only a thin, broad piece of wood, 
discolored with much rubbing and thumbing. 
But there was something rough on the other 
side. Curious, she turned it. Then she stood 
motionless, in child-like absorption. She saw, 
fastened to the wood, a strip of birch bark, 
yellow with age, upon which were painted in 
faded colors the head and shoulders of a girl. 
It was a winsome, gentle face with lips that 
seemed to tremble in a smile, with straight 
black hair, smoothed back from 
a slightly sloping forehead. Be¬ 
low was a dark-skinned, bare 
neck circled with beads, and a 
contrasting many-colored blank¬ 
et covered the girlish shoulders. 

But the picture lived in the 
deep dark eyes, innocent, direct, 
appealing, barbaric. 

Captivated, Nina reverted to 
the wooden back once more. 

In one corner she found some 
roughly carved letters, which 
time and use had almost oblit¬ 
erated. Studying closely, she 
worked out the inscription, let¬ 
ter b} r letter, tracing in with 
her finger the fragments of 
lines that had been lost. When 
she had finished she looked 
again at the face of the pic¬ 
ture. 

“Gleam o’ Dawn,” she whis¬ 
pered. Her imagination saw a 
glimmer of the morning light 
in the dark eyes, and she un¬ 
derstood intuitively the dim 
glory like a halo about the well- 
poised head. And, to her fancy, 
the smile, half gleeful, half sad, 
was peculiarly like that of the 
stranger. Reminding her of 
him, it reminded her also that 
the picture, with its smile and 
its eyes, belonged to him. She 
aroused from her revery. 

“M’sieu!” she called, putting 
down the pail, and running for¬ 
ward toward the spot where his 
horse had been. “M’sieu!” 

Out of breath, she came to 
the brook. 

“M’sieu!” she called again, 
and listened. There was no 
sound except those of the for¬ 
est; the stream, the birds, the 
trees. He had gone. Of course 
he had gone, long ago, before 


she found the picture. She could never find 
him, mounted on The Wind. She liked the 
name of his horse. 

She must hurry, or Franchette would be 
very angry. He would not carry the pic¬ 
ture with him if it were not dear to him. 
He would be sorr} r to have lost it, and 
she could bring it back to him. Then 
he would be glad, and he would thank her. 
A squirrel darted out into the path and 
hopped along before her, stopping occasion¬ 
ally to peer back at her. How beautiful and 
how friendly everything was, the squirrel, 
and the birds, the trees and the sunlight 
gleaming through. “Gleam o’ Dawn.” She 
wondered who the strange Indian girl of the 
picture was. Perhaps it was some one he had 
seen, and had liked for a picture. But why 
did he carry with him the visualized memory 
of her? Perhaps he had loved the girl of 
the picture. Nina’s steps lagged. Something 
like dread tugged at her heart. But the pic¬ 
ture had seemed very old. She would look 
at it again and be certain. And so she came 
to the clearing. 


From “Gleam o’ Dawn.” 


Copyright, 1908, by D. Appleton* & Co. 


I LOVE YOU, LIL BROWN GIRL. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF MERYL 
SEWELL? 

From Eldridgc’s “Meryl” (Dodd. Mead & Co.) 

“Back up against that tree!” Bob Hernald 
ordered, his .voice sharp, commanding. 

“Are you crazy, or joking?” the man de¬ 
manded, holding his ground. 

“Neither; in fact,” his anger suddenly leap¬ 
ing to the front, “I’ve a good mind to give 
you a thorough licking. I don’t care to kill 
you, though I dare say you deserve it.” 

The man moved backward until he was 
standing straight against the oak. 

“Now that rope,” Bob ordered, “drop it!” 

It fell at the man’s feet. 

“Kick it to me!” 

A sullen look had fallen on the man’s face, 
but he obeyed. 

“I don’t know just what your idea is, but 
you’d better put aside any plan of tying me 
up. Come near enough so that I can get my 
fingers on you and I’ll wring your damned 
neck.” 

“Looking at it that way.” Bob nodded, will¬ 
ing for the instant to consider the best course 
to follow, “you stay where you are and an¬ 
swer questions.” 

“Answer nothing!” the fellow snapped. 
“You and your damned lies about a night in 




Copyright, 1908, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


JUST LET ME DRAW A DIG, DEEP BREATH. 
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Mrs. Herrick had the heart to smile. 

“But think of what I have done. I have 
lost him the sapphire, and he loves it—loves 
it as much as he does me.” 

Again the glance. “Did he tell you that?” 

Flora nodded. The other seemed intently to 
consider. “He will come back,” she declared. 

Flora spent an empty, stagnant day moving 
about the house and garden where so much 
had happened. 


“HE LOVES THE SAPPHIRE AS HE 


DOES ME.” 


From Chamberlain's "The Coast of Chance /’ 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


If Kerr were not the thief whom she had 
struggled so to shield, why, then he was that 
very strength of law and right which, for his 
sake, she had betrayed. 

She sat up quickened with humiliation. 
The thing was not a 
tragedy, it was a gro¬ 
tesque. Blushing more 
and more crimson, strug¬ 
gling with strange min¬ 
gled crying and laughter, 
she slipped out of the 
bed, and, still in her 
nightgown, ran down the 
hall, and knocked on 
Mrs. Herrick's door, un¬ 
til the dismayed lady 
opened it. 

“I thought it was he,” 

Flora gasped. “I thought 
it was he who had taken 
the ring! Why didn’t he 
tell me? Why did he 
keep it secret? I would 
have done anything to 
have saved it for him, 
and I let Harry get it! 

Oh, isn't it cruel? Isn’t 
it pitiful? Isn’t it ridic¬ 
ulous ?” 

Mis. Herrick, who, for 
the last thirty-six hours, 
had so departed from 
her curriculum of safety, 
and courageously met 
many strange appear¬ 
ances, now was to hear 
stranger facts. For Flora 
had let go completely, 
and Mrs. Flerrick, with¬ 
out hinting at hysterics, 
let her laugh, let her cry, 
let her tell piece by piece, 
as she could, the story of 
the two men, from the 
night when Kerr had 
spoken so strangely at 
the club on the virtues of 
thieves to the moment 
when, in the willow walk, 
they discovered that the 
jewel was gone. Clara’s 
part in the affair, and the price she had ex¬ 
acted, even in this unnerved moment, Flora’s 
instinct withheld, to save Mrs. Herrick the 
latest crudest touch. But for the rest—she 
let Mrs. Herrick have it all—and under the 
shadow of the grim facts the two women 
clung together, as if to make sure of their 
own identities. 

“I don’t even know who he is,” Flora said 
faintly. 

Mrs. Herrick gave her a quick glance. She 
had not a moment’s hesitation as to whom the 
“he” meant. “You will have to ask him when 
he comes.” 

“Do vou think he will come back?” 


HE TOOK THE LILIES DAINTILY IN HIS FINGERS. 


HORSE-SHOW AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN, N. Y. CITY. 

From Pottle’s “Handicapped(Lane.) 

Donovan was putting Madrigal over the 
preliminary jumps. The horse took them 
reluctantly. It needed all the man’s skill to 
bring him to his work. The part of Sissy 
that was inviolably sportsman had to ap¬ 
prove the beautiful management of the ani¬ 
mal. Gradually the hurdles were being raised 
—higher, higher. There was a growing im¬ 
patience in the nerves of the watchers. It 
was an irritating thing to have to endure the 
frequent false starts, the failures to make the 


From “Coast of Chance.” 


Copyright, 1908, by The Bobbs Merrill Co. 
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COWS . . . ARE NOT LIGHTLY TO BE PASSED OVER. 


jumps. They were eager for results. Each 
successful attempt let loose a huge gasp of 
satisfaction. It was known that O’Hara was 
jumping for a record, and the public hun¬ 
gered for the triumphant conclusion. A 
higher bar was being set. Sissy felt her heart 
beating as Madrigal tore down the stretch 
and sailed splendidly over. Everywhere was 
a growing excitement that manifested itself 
in a tenser silence. Donovan and the horse 
were strongly infected with the recklessness 
of the hour. One seemed to feel in them both 
the releasing of some barbaric, elemental joy. 
Another bar, still higher. Again that mag¬ 
nificent effort. Again that vast sigh of ap¬ 
proval. Sissy grasped the rail tightly, her 
eyes fastened on Donovan. Herself she had 
almost forgotten. The sight before her eyes 
was becoming absolutely impersonal. She 
ceased to thing of MacClellan at her side. 
Again the men were raising the hurdle. Mad¬ 
rigal refused the jump. The building groaned 
softly with disappointment. Now he was 
over. The bars were put up once more—to 
the last height. Some one in the ring stepped 
forward and announced that in the following 
jump the horse, if successful, would break 
all previous records. A deep, soft sound 
flowed through the Garden. Men and women 
gathered themselves into strained expectancy. 
A portentous silence ensued. Even the band 


ceased to play. There was the thud, 
thud, thud of hoofs on the tanbark, 
a flash of black and white. Madrigal 
refused the jump. A second time he 
plunged up to the hurdle and refused. 
Donovan crouched low down in the 
saddle for the third attempt. He 
urged Madrigal forward and came to¬ 
ward the jump. The apprehensive si¬ 
lence was broken by his sudden wild 
yells. They acted like a scourge to 
the horse. In a tempest of effort 
Madrigal gathered himself together. 
Up, up, up ! Over! 

Before the cry of victory had 
formed in the mouths of the specta¬ 
tors, they saw the horse plunge 
straight to the ground and lie there, 
prostate, motionless. His rider was 
under him. 

A piteous murmur ran through the 
place. Then agairf there was ghastly 
silence. Men ran forward. They 
struggled to release Donovan. At 
last they succeeded. Several of them 
lifted him up and began to carry him 
from the ring. Others, left behind, 
bent over the horse. In a moment 
they stood up again and shook their 
heads. People were whispering fear¬ 
fully. In another instant they under¬ 
stood that the animal was dead. The 
word went about that his heart had 
given out in his final effort. The 
whispering grew into a heavy, trou¬ 
bled sound: 

At the rail, Sissy and MacClellan 
watched in a sort of stupor. The girl 
was paralyzed with fear. So terrible 
was the sight that she could not com¬ 
prehend its terribleress. For a mo¬ 
ment it seemed a part of the performance. 
Her mind was a dull, leaden, inert thing. 
She did not cry out; she did not even speak. 
Presently, as they bore Donovan away, she 
heard MacClellan’s anxious voice. “This is 
terrible. I must go. What will you do? 

Shall I take you to”- 

Sissy roused herself. The sense of the 
tragedy flooded in on her full and agonizing. 

“No, no,” she cried sharply. “I must go, 
too. Come ! Quick, quick 1 ” 


AT SUNSET. 

From Harrison S. Morris* “Lyrics and Landscapes ” 
(Century.) 

Divided in allegiance, on the height, 

Between the boundaries of the day and night, 

I wait for counsel, and with listening soul. 

Which is the spirit’s dedicated goal? 

Still to v move onward to the rolling west, 

Nor find surcease in any bowered rest? 

Or to be quiet, and to feel the tide 
Of cool oblivion round my feet divide, 

Sink into night and slumber, tho’ the noise 
Of clamoring peoples shake the spirit’s poise? 

Oh, sunset, beckoning to the busy deeps 
That lie beyond where day forever keeps; 

Oh, grateful night with balm to seal the eyes 
And lull the laborer into paradise; 

Which? Shall ambition conquer or the soul? 

I stand divided; which shall make me whole? 
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JOE MANSFIELD, KING OF GAMBLERS. 

From Larimer's ”Jack Spurlock — Prodigal(Geo. 

W. Dillingham Co.) 

Billie, who had just lost ten dollars on the 
red, turned to greet a tall, thin man of aris¬ 
tocratic appearance. It was Joe Mansfield, 
king of the gamblers. 

His evening dress, clean shaven face, white 
hair and quiet, unobtrusive manner gave 
Mansfield the appearance of a gentleman. 
Yet he was not ashamed to acknowledge his 
calling. In fact, it pleased his vanity to be 
styled king of the gamblers. It was a title 
which he had earned on many a sensational 
occasion when quickness of judgment and 
coolness of nerve was necessary to avert a 
catastrophe. He was a true gambler. He 
never played at his own tables, but he plunged 
heavily in Wall Street and on the race tracks, 
and no man was more ready to take a chance. 
At his own tables there was no bet that he 
would not accept. Usually there was a limit 
on the play, but if requested to do so by a 
responsible patron he was always willing to 
take the limit off altogether. One night a 
lucky player won $100,000 at roulette, break¬ 
ing the bank several times, but Mansfield did 
not turn a hair. Suave and self-possessed as 
ever, he brought from his safe more stacks 
of yellow bills, and the game continued. He 
left most of the details to his manager, but 
he. was not idle. It was his custom to flit 
quietly from room to room and watch for a 
few moments the play at each table, survey¬ 
ing the general situation. He would study 
his patrons, calculating their winnings or 
their power to withstand further losses, lend¬ 
ing this man money, advising that one to quit. 


His relations with his patrons were always 
cordial. If there was anything unpleasant to 
be done, such as ejecting an obstreperous 
player or refusing a persistent borrower fur¬ 
ther credit, that duty devolved upon the dap¬ 
per and ubiquitous Mr. Walters. 

No ordinary ability could have won for 
Mansfield his proud title, King of Gamblers. 
The secret of his success had been unusual 
capacity for organization, a polished, gentle¬ 
manly demeanor, a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the coolness and imperturb¬ 
ability of the born gambler, and above all the 
possession of those rare virtues—diplomacy, 
tact, discretion. Men occupying the most re¬ 
sponsible positions in New York’s commer¬ 
cial life, bank presidents and others, the 
slightest reflection on whose characters might 
imperil the institutions of which they were 
the head, had lost many thousands of dollars 
at his tables, yet no word of the identity of 
the losers was ever allowed to reach the outer 
world. His croupiers and employes were 
well trained. Secrecy! Secrecy! That was 
Mansfield’s watchword, and the policy had 
paid him well. He had made influential 
friends as well as money. Men prominent in 
the affairs of the nation, who would have 
shrunk from having their names linked with 
his, secretly gave him a friendly nod when 
they chanced to meet in public. They never 
knew when they might need him. Mansfield 
was generous with his checque-book—to the 
right kind of borrower. At one time he was 
said to have in his safe I. O. U.’s, all signed 
by well-known names, to the tune of $750,000. 

Mansfield never made a mistake. His in¬ 
stinct was unerring. He knew whom to lend 
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to and whom to refuse. Courteous as a 
Chesterfield to the man he favored, he could 
be merciless as a Marat to anyone who be¬ 
trayed his confidence. His personal fortune 
was estimated at three millions, a goodly 
share of which he had spent in making his 
establishment the most magnificently ap¬ 
pointed gambling house in the world. The 
authorities were always threatening him, but 
the influence behind him checkmated all the 
measures taken against his establishment. It 
was his boast that he was above the law, and 
many believed him. In view, however, of the 
recent election to office of a strenuous district 
attorney, who had started in to make a series 
of spectacular raids, Mansfield took no 
chances. He had rendered his house impreg¬ 
nable and safe for his patrons in case of at¬ 
tack. There were all kinds of electric devices 
to give the alarm, double doors and shutters 
built of solid steel and secret chambers and 
subterranean passages for rapid flight in case 
the outworks were carried. One day it was 
rumored that the belligerent district attorney 
had made a special trip uptown to Thirty- 
seventh Street, in order to study the ground 
preparatory to making a determined raid. 
Mansfield laughed at the story. He defied 
the police to do their worst. Faro and rou¬ 
lette went on at full blast in a blaze of light 
and frenzied excitement. 


THE GREY KNIGHT AND THE NURSE. 

From De la Pasture’s "The Grey Knight.” 

(Dutton.) 

But Louise was watching for him, with the 
tray of soup and toast that was due at this 
hour; and he drew her into the library with 
him, and closed the door. 

There were moments that atoned for any 
impatience or want of consideration that he 
had ever shown towards her. 

To Louise—capable by nature of appre¬ 
ciating to the utmost every luxury of human 
emotion—the ups and downs of Sir Harry’s 
character were a thousand times more attrac¬ 
tive than the level sympathy and amiability 
of Dr. Morgan. She felt him to be at once 
capable of greater faults and higher perfec¬ 
tion, at once more earthy and more spiritual. 

She was less a woman wanting a lover than 
a spirit seeking its mate. In her mental vis¬ 
ion she beheld Sir Harry’s mighty and bril¬ 
liant personality standing forth in bold relief 
against the black curtain which shrouded her 
own innocent unhappy past. They had no 
memories in common, but she knew that they 
had all else; and though possessed by a vague 
sense of her own unworthiness, she was also 
possessed by that keen consciousness peculiar 
to a woman in love, of the power within her 
to live up to the utmost of her lover’s ideal. 

Her desire to please, already a 
strong characteristic, became almost 
an obsession in his presence. When 
he turned to her for sympathy, her 
response was at once so tender and 
so passionate that it would have 
been difficult for even the exacting¬ 
ness of Sir Harry to be disappointed. 
If anything about her displeased 
him, it was perhaps her humility. 
Louise lacked entirely Vart de se 
faire valoir. She gave of her con¬ 
fidence, of her devotion, of her af¬ 
fection, full measure, counting no 
cost; and was too simple to en¬ 
hance the value of the smallest favor 
by affecting to deny it. 

His sincerity was gratified by this 
trait in her character; but he had 
formed his notions of feminine per¬ 
fection on a different model, and 
was not always certain whether the 
contrast charmed or vexed him. 

But of his delight of her subtle 
understanding, her quick response to 
his every change of mood, her sooth¬ 
ing influence upon his too irritable 
temper, he had no doubt at all. He 
was too loyal to own, even to hirn- 
self, that he- had never 
known the restfulness of 
such perfect companionship 
before. He dwelt rather 
upon her beauty, which was 
of that type that appealed to 
him most strongly; and upon her 
sweetness of nature and gentleness 
of disposition, which appeared to 
him the complement 6f his own 
fiery temperament. 

He threw himself back in his 





From “The Grey Knight.” 


Copyright, 1908, by E. P. Dutton & Co 


BETTY DE LA PASTURE AND HER HUSBAND IN 
COURT DRESS. 
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armchair, and leant his 
head wearily against her 
shoulder, as she knelt 
beside him. 

“I am tired, Louise. It 
is strange how seldom I 
remember that I am get¬ 
ting old—that I am old. 
I wonder how often you 
think of it?’’ 

“I never think of it,” 
she answered sincerely. 
“Or if I think of it at all, 
it is to realize that your 
spirit is younger than 
mine—younger in some 
ways than anybody’s I 
have ever known. You 
take so much interest, 
you enjoy everything so 
keenly. I thought I 
loved life out-of-doors— 
the life that is so new to 
me—as much as any one 
could, till I went out 
with you and saw the 
woods and the moors and 
river through your eyes.” 

“I have lived with 
them all my life. These 
tilings are not learnt in 
a moment. The country 
does not yield its secrets 
so easily.” 

“Until a year ago I 
had never lived in the 
country — scarcely seen 
it,” she murmured. “It 
has ail come upon me at 
once—the beauty of the 
earth, and the wonder of 
3'our love.” 



From “The Marquis and Pamela ” Copyright, 1908, by Duffleld & Co. 

THE MARQUIS HELD HIS RACE GLASSES TO HIS EYES TILL THE 
WINNING NUMBERS WENT BY. 


BAEDEKER TOURISTS. 

From Warner’s ''Seeing England With Uncle John.” 

(Century Co.) 

What did he say? I declare, the English 
they talk here is almost un-understandable, 
one might as well be in Egypt! Just say that 
over again, my good man. Oh, he has found 
your trunk, Dilly; it’s labelled with mine. 
Can we go aboard now? Yes, we can. Come 
on. Droll little cars, aren’t they? Sort of 
like getting into a carriage that’s sitting 
down on something without wheels. Put the 
bags opposite, porter—trunks in the forward 
van, you say—very good. You mustn’t say 
“All right” in England, Dilly, it shows you’re 
American. Oh no, there’s no crime in being 
American, only one should try to remember 
to say “box” and “very good.” Yes, and 
you must say “tuppence” for two pence and 
“thrippence” for three pence. No, you don’t 
say fuppence or fippence; no, nor sippence 
nor tippence; no, nor two pence. Here, Dilly, 
you look out of that window and I’ll look 
out of this and then we can both keep our 
feet up. They say Americans always keep 
their feet up so we may as well be comfort¬ 
able as long as we’ve got the name for it. I 
wish I’d thought to buy a paper. No, I don’t 


know whether we go through Lancaster or 
not. Well, if it says that we do in the 
Baedeker then we do and what was the use 
of asking the question? You’ll tear that map 
if you unfold it so often, Dilly, I never un¬ 
fold a map. I don’t know why Lancaster 
should be interesting. Of course there’s a 
castle there, there’s a castle everywhere in 
Europe, and all along the scenery between, 
besides. Well, what if it was the site of a 
Roman station? Roman stations were as 
thick as castles once. I don’t know which 
way is the east—that way, I guess, as we’re 
travelling north. . . . Castle where Catharine 
Parr was born, oh, I shouldn’t wonder. She 
had to be born somewhere and why not here 
as well as anywhere? I declare, Dilly, if 
you’re going to be disappointed over not see¬ 
ing everything that’s in that Baedeker, you’d 
better throw r the book out of the window be¬ 
cause you can’t do it. Baedeker himself don’t 
do it—he has hundreds of people writing ’em 
up. You wait until you’ve seen as many 
sights as I have and then you’ll take life 
calmly as I do. I’m going to sleep now and 
my advice to you is to go to sleep, too. You’ll 
be rested then and perhaps we’ll be able to do 
Carlisle late this afternoon and take a night- 
train for Scotland. 
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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 

From Cooper’s “The Marquis and Pamela.” 

(Dufiield 6* Co.) 

“Ever since she was born,” said Lady Ar¬ 
lington, quietly and coldly, “Pamela Carstone 
has been resolved to get what she wanted 
out of somebody. Shortly after she was in 
her teens she realized the fact that her grand¬ 
mother neither could nor would give her 
everything she asked for, so she set up her 
first lover and made him supply ail deficien¬ 
cies. The man in question—poor James El- 
worth, do you remember him?—really fell 
violently in love with her, so she was able 
to keep him going for seven or eight months 
and have a thoroughly good time. When he 
proposed to her, Pamela, who isn’t a bad sort 
of actress in her way, was able to affect the 
most delightful innocence, and to gull every¬ 
one into believing that she was a mere child 
who had never yet heard of a love story nor 
guessed at the probability of a man being in 
love with herself. A richer man had come 
.along, you see, and she treated him in exactly 
the same way. It went on like that till she 
had realized that a title was a desirable thing 
as well as money and fun. Then she sent the 
second person about his business and made 
love to Whitmore, whom she has no more in¬ 
tention, now, of marrying than I have, be¬ 
cause she realizes that he hasn’t got enough 
money to amuse her. Pamela not only doesn’t 
■know, and never will know, what love means; 
she doesn’t know what ordinary, common¬ 
place affection is. She has never in her life 


said or done a thing with 
any other object but her 
own amusement or her own 
gain, and she never will. 
She is the sort of person, 
Harry, whom only women 
know; who couldn’t do the 
most common act of polite¬ 
ness to a mother, sister, 
friend, or lover without 
every woman who saw it 
wondering to herself, ‘What 
does the girl hope to gain 
by that?’ Her women guar¬ 
dians asked that when she 
was six; her girl friends 
asked it when she was six¬ 
teen; her women compan¬ 
ions will ask it when she is 
sixty.” 

“You draw' a spirited pic¬ 
ture of a very unpleasant 
young person,” said Seaford, 
trying to laugh, but the ef¬ 
fort was not successful. Per¬ 
haps, in spite of much sar¬ 
castic wisdom spoken and 
written on the matter, no 
man has ever listened to a 
clever woman’s criticism of 
her rival without an uncom¬ 
fortable suspicion that the 
damnatory portion of it may 
have a substratum of truth. 
Besides, there was some¬ 
thing rather alarming about 
this scheme w r hen it was put into words by a 
third person. A love story is one matter when it 
is a romance of whispers, clasped hands, moon¬ 
light, and many angry rivals; it is altogether 
another when a friend, brimming over with 
offensive common sense, discusses marriage 
and its consequences. 


WE WAS LADIES IN THOSE DAYS. 

From Slosson's "A Dissatisfied Soul.” ( Bonncll, 
Silver & Co.) 

They didn’t have so many ways of church 
work then with all kinds of unions and so¬ 
cieties and associations, and a Christian En- 
deavorer had never even been heard of in 
Stonington them times. They never had 
any of these clubs for ladies they have every- 
wheres these days where they get things out 
of books about pictures and politics, religion 
and geography, copy it all out on clean, nice 
paper tied together with ribbon and read it 
to the meeting. Nor the other kind where 
they study all winter about some big poetry- 
writer and guess what he meant by some 
verses that don’t seem to have any sense at 
all. More’n likely he didn’t mean ’em to have 
any. Clubs like that -would have been real 
musical to me them days and helped pass the 
time wonderful. Women’s clubs they call 
them now. 1 should like to have the body 
that would have dast to speak of me or any 
of the best Stonington ladies as women those 
days. We was ladies and lived up to it, or 
meant to. Might about as well have called us 
females. 
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THE HEAT OF THE MASK SUFFOCATED 
HER. 


Fro m MacGrcith’s 


"The Lure of the Mask.’ 
Merrill.) 


( Bobbs - 


“I wish I knew the color of your eyes. 
Behind those holes I see nothing but points 
of fire, no color. Are they blue, brown, 
grey?” 

“They are blue. But supposing I wear this 
mask because my face is dreadfully scarred, 
and that I have some vanity?” 

“Vanity, yes; but scars, never; at least 
never so deep as you yourself can make. You 
do not wear that mask to cover defects, but 
out of mercy to me.” 

He was looking at the steins, one of which 
he held in his hand. Moreover, he returned 
and set the stein'down beside his plate. 

“Tell me, why do you do that ?” 

“I have an idea. But let us proceed with 
the dinner. This salad—” 

“I am more interested in the idea.” 

“May I smoke?” he 
asked. 

“By all means. Do 
you not enjoy a cigar¬ 
ette ?” 

“Sometimes,” she an¬ 
swered. “But that 
idea—” 

“Will you not have 
one?” He moved the 
case still nearer to the 
line. 

“One moment,” he 
said ; “let 11s understand 
each other thoroughly.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
her arm poised in mid¬ 
air. 

“To touch a cigarette 
you must cross the line 
to this side.” 

“I shall not smoke. If 
I crossed the line I 
should establish a dan¬ 
gerous precedent. A 
good stroke. Now, the 
idea.” 

“The mirror over the 
piano confused me. I 
had seen it somewhere 
before. Then, there 
was that old copy of 
Botticelli. The frame 
was familiar, but I 
could not place it. This 
stein, however!” He 
laughed; the laugh was 
boyish, even triumph¬ 
ant. 

“Well, that stein ?” < 

“I bought that stein 
two seasons ago. This 
is the Sandfords’ place, 
and you are the veiled 
lady who has been rid¬ 
ing^ Mrs. Sandford’s fa- w 
'orite hunter in the * 

park.” 

“And so?” 


“I shall find out who you are presently.” 

“How?” 

“That shall be my secret. Mutual friends, 
indeed! You will not have to send me home 
blindfolded.” 

“That is precisely what I shall do, in a cer¬ 
tain sense. My name? Perhaps. But you 
will never know my face.” 

“Suppose I should determine to cross the 
line, despite your precepts?” 

They stood up simultaneously. In a matter 
of this sort he was by far the quicker. In 
an instant he had caught her by the wrist, at 
the same time drawing her irresistibly round 
the table toward him. His grasp was not 
rough, only firm. She ceased to pull against 
him. 

“I must see your face. I shall never be at 
peace if I do not.” 

“Certainly you will never know any peace 
if you do. Be careful!” 

“Will you let me see your face?*’ 

“You may kiss my hand, Mr. Hillard.” 


Copyright, 1908, by The Bobbs-MerrilJ Co. 
AT HER FEET HANNAH KNELT. 
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INVESTING IN A BOXING BEAR. 

From Lorimer's "Jack Spurlock—Prodigal ” 

( Doubleday, Page.) 

The next thing I remembered was waking 
up in a car at Harvard Square, and .that was 
where the. beat* came into the kinetoscope. 

A dago was leading her across the square, 
taking her home, I suppose, after showing 
Iter off. She tvas'a boxing bear, one of the 
sort that stands up and has a go with her 
master for the amusement of the thoughtless, 
and she still had the mitts on her paws. It 
struck me as awfully pathetic that an animal 
which had been born to the glad, free life of 
the wilds should be degraded that way, and 
have to work nights putting up her dukes for 
a pittance of spaghetti money. So I stopped 
the dago and reproved him sternly for keep¬ 
ing a bear up so late. He rolled out some 
rare old Roman curses that sounded as if 
they might have been used by the populace 
in the Colosseum. They were new ones to 
me, and I almost forgot the bear in encourag¬ 
ing the dago to dig deeper into the dead past. 
Then somehow, as the talk slackened, it came 
to me as a happy inspiration that while the 
city of Boston had the magnificent Arnold 
Arboretum, it was shy of bears with which- 

r 



Doubled*}*, Page & Co. 


to stock it. I would buy this denizen of the 
forest, and bring a little sunshine into its sad 
life by liberating it next day in the Arbore¬ 
tum, there to start a herd and pass its declin¬ 
ing years in the old, wild way. It’s strange 
how a few passes over the larynx will mellow 
and expand our rude Anglo-Saxon speech, 
but I was thinking in just that kind of lan¬ 
guage. 

I forgot some more along here, but I must 
have bought the bear, all right, for when I 
reached up and felt for my roll in my waist¬ 
coat pocket, I found that what the tiger 
hadn’t got, the bear had. 

I was not entirely lacking in filial feeling, 
for I reproached myself bitterly for having- 
locked up the Governor’s good money in so 
slow an asset as a boxing bear. Of course I 
might have realized if I cotild have stayed 
by the bear market. But I was like the bank 
cashier who, in answer to a hurrv-call from 
his wife to get rich quick, loaded up with 
Steel Common at fifty, only to find the 
toboggan greased and the bank examiner at 
the door. It was up to me to do something 
quick. Already little brown eyes, having 
licked up the last of the tar-soap lather, was 
emitting IMv, horricl growls. This I took to 
be the signal for feeding the carnivora. 

I couldn’t wash, and I couldn’t shave, but 
I hustled into my clothes, figuring that if I 
could find food enough, I could keep her 
quiet until twelve or one that night, when I 
could snake her out and lose her up the near¬ 
est dark alley. 

But I didn’t know what bears would eat. 


SPANISH LOVE. 

Fioni Hewlett's “The Spanish Jade” ( Doubleday, 
Page.) 

Manuela with eyes ablaze strode over to 
Esteban. “Well,” she said. “You have found 
me. What is your pleasure?” 

“I have come to kill you, Manuelita—from 
Pobledo in a day and a half.” 

She had folded her arms, and now nodded. 
“I know it. I have expected 3'ou.” 

“Of course,” said Esteban. 

“Well, I am here,” she said. “I might have 
left you, but I have not. Why don’t you do 
what you intended?” 

“There is plenty of time,” said Esteban. 

“Do you know, why I chose to stay with 
you?” she asked him softly. “Do you know. 
Esteban ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tt was because I had a bargain to make 
with you.” 

“It will be a hard bargain for you, my 
girl.” 

“I believe you will agree Fo it,” she said 
quickly, “seeing that of my own will I have 
remained here. I will let you kill me as you 
please—on a condition.” 

“Name your condition,” said Esteban. “I 
will only say now that it is my wish to 
strangle you with my hands.” 

She put both hers to her throat. “Good,” 
she said. “That shall be your affair. But 
let the caballero go free. He has done you 
no harm.” 


SHE SNIFFED AND SAT DOWN ON IT. 
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“On the contrary” said 
Esteban. “I shall certainly 
kill him when he returns. 
Have no doubt of that—and 
then I shall have his horse.” 

Immediately, without fear, 
she went up to him where 
he sat on his donkey. She 
saw the knife in his faja, 
but had no fear at all. She 
came quite close to him, with 
an ardent face, with eyes 
alight. She stretched out 
her arms like a man on a 


From “ The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia.” Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard A Co. 

“we MUST NOT BE SEEN TALKING TOGETHER.” 


cross. 

“Kill, kill, Esteban! But 
listen first. You shall spare 
the gentleman’s life, for he 
has done you no wrong.” 

He laughed her down. 

“Wrong! And you come to 
me to swear that on the 
Cross of Christ? Daughter 
of swine, you lie.” 

Tears were in her eyes, 
which made her blink and 
shake her head—but she 
came closer yet in a passion 
of entreaty. She was so 
close that her bosom touched 
him. “Kill, Esteban, kill— 
but ' love me first!” Her 
arms were about him now, 
as if she must have love of 
him or die. “Esteban,” Es¬ 
teban !” she was whispering 
as if she hungered and 
thirsted for him. He shiv¬ 
ered at a memory. “Love 
me once, love me once, Es¬ 
teban !” Close and closer 
she clung to him; her eyes 
implored a kiss. 

“Loose me, you jade,” he 
said, less sharply, but she 
clove closer to him, and one 
hand downward from his 
shoulder, as if she would embrace him by 
the middle. “Too late, Manuelita, too late,” 
he said again, but he was plainly soften¬ 
ing. She drew his face towards hers as if 
to kiss him, then whipped the long knife 
out of his girdle and drove it with all her 
sobbing force into his neck. Esteban ut¬ 
tered a thick groan, threw his head up and 
rocked twice. Then his head dropped and 
he fell sideways off his donkey. 


THE BOTTLE WAS EMPTY. 

Fiom Locke’s “The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia 
( Moffat , Yard & Co.) 

“There is a message for me?” the monk 
asked, in a voice low from age, but still round 
and firm. 

“It is I who have it,” I responded, step¬ 
ping forward. “My instructions were to de¬ 
liver it in private.” 

The Igumen quickly waved the others from 
the room. 

“And now, Monsieur?” 


Without speaking, I pulled forth the vin¬ 
aigrette from my pocket. Like Marie, he 
gave no sign of recognition upon its appear¬ 
ance. 

“I was told to give you this,” said I, and 
handed him the bottle. “The message is in¬ 
side; a flower.” 

This time, with one questioning glance at 
my face, he started. “But you—it was to 
have come by a woman’s hands,” he mur¬ 
mured, as he unscrewed the top. 

“She was unable to bring it. She gave it 
to me. Her movements were watched, 
and -” 

The words died away. I was conscious of 
the fiercest eyes I have ever seen glued upon 
mine; of the open end of the vinaigrette 
thrust toward me. 

“Look, .Monsieur,” spoke the bland, low 
voice. The bottle is empty.” 

“Empty? Empty!” I faltered. 

“The bottle is empty, Monsieur. And it 
once contained a flower, say you?” 

“It contained a withered dahlia stem, with 
a few petals.” 
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From “A Comedy of Mammon.” Copyright, 1903, by 

Dana Estes A Co. 


AMY ROBINSON. 

“Monsieur has seen the dahlia stem?” 

“Not since the vinaigrette first came into 
my possession. And since then it has been 
well guarded!” 

“Yes?” The soft monosyllable cut like a 
knife. 

The old fellow took me by the arm and 
led me to the divan. 

“Come, Monsieur; sit down and tell me the 
story.” 

The story was soon told, from the moment 
Martha Ewing thrust the vinaigrette into my 
hand, up to the moment that I thrust it into 
his own. Under promise of secrecy I even 
violated my word to Marie Traube and gave 
him the particulars of our quarrel. One 
thing, about which there was much cross¬ 
questioning, bothered me, and upon it de¬ 
pended all hope of following up the treachery 
which had been done. I could not, for the 
life of me, remember whether, after that first 
evening in Sofia, I had ever again opened the 
bottle. T thought not; that I had always 
deemed the presence of the vinaigrette itself 
sufficient proof that its contents were safe. 
And so there was no telling whether the 
dahlia stem had been removed before or after 
I left Sofia. 


“THE HIGHER ACTING.” 

From “A Comedy of Mammon.” (Dana Estes & Co.) 

To-day I went to one of the matinees at the 
Superior Theatre, where they produce the 
higher plays, and you see the higher acting. 


Plot, incident, construction, and a regular 
ending—in fact all that old-fashioned non¬ 
sense—are quite tabooed in the Superior 
Theatre’s plays, and instead you have atmos¬ 
phere and point of view. 

The play to-day is making a great sensa¬ 
tion; it is a new one by a man who is ex¬ 
pected to do immense things. It is called 
'‘Pain;” there are only two characters, and 
the whole action passes in a dentist’s room. 
The Woman is waiting to have a tooth out, 
and in the intervals of writhing (Miss St. 
Sylvester’s writhe is hugely admired,, and I 
hear she’s copyrighted it) and rushing up 
and down in agony, she tells us all about her 
past, a fairly lurid one. This takes half an 
hour or so. Then the dentist appears, and in 
him the Toothache-Woman recognizes the 
Man who constitutes the chief part of her 
past. 

After the interchange of a few compliments 
of a reminiscent nature, she proceeds to state 
the Woman’s Case for about three-quarters 
of an hour. The dentist then takes the floor 
and gives us the Man’s Case for a like pe¬ 
riod (every one says Hugh Havilland shows 
such admirable restraint here; though there 
are some carping, jealous creatures who say 
there’s so much restraint that they don’t 
quite see where the acting comes in!). Both 
of them, in stating their cases, call a spade 
by a still shorter name. And then a frightful 
fit of toothache comes on, and -the Woman, 
after doing her copyrighted writhe all over 
the stage, comes to the conclusion that shame, 
remorse, heartache, and mental anguish of 
every kind, all lumped together, are simply 
nowhere when a full-sized toothache comes 
along, and she ends by imploring the Man to 
relieve her agony, and assuring him that it 
will pretty well cancel any wrong he lias done 
her in the past. She gets into the operating 
chair, and the curtain falls, leaving us won¬ 
dering (it’s the very essence of the higher 
plays to leave one wondering) whether she 
dies under the anaesthetic that’s being admin¬ 
istered, or whether she gets through it all 
right, and gees away with her past and 
without her tooth. Altogether “Pain” is a 
lovely play, and every one applauded it im¬ 
mensely. I’m going to have the author pre¬ 
sented to me. 


THE SON AT ODDS WITH HIS FATHER. 

From Walk’s “The Silver Blade.” (McClurg.) 

Both by reason of recognized ability in his 
profession and of his high family connections, 
Doctor Mobley Westbrook was leader of the 
medical fraternity in the city of his birth and 
residence. He was still youthful in spite of 
his thirty-five years; democratic in his tastes, 
immensely popular in every class of society, 
and for these reasons considerably at odds 
with his father. 

Notwithstanding his popularity, his single 
excursion into politics had only shown his 
unfitness for the national game; a circum¬ 
stance mentioned here because later on he 
is to have it brought back to him in a manner 
both forcible and disagreeable. 
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Singularly enough—for from another and 
altogether different sentiment the General 
himself was popular—General Westbrook was 
known to hold his son in some disfavor be¬ 
cause he was so well and universally es¬ 
teemed. -His exclusive nature could not 
brook the physician’s democratic inclinations; 
it made the latter an alien. The General did 
not understand it, and what he could not un¬ 
derstand he disliked. 

The two personalities were remarkably di¬ 
vergent in every way. General Peyton West¬ 
brook was an exaggerated type of the old- 
school Southern gentleman. Strikingly hand¬ 
some, elegant in appearance, his erect and 
rigid bearing, /together with a falcon-like 
glance suggested a stature which one in de¬ 
scribing would be likely to pronounce tall 
when in reality it was not much over five 
feet. His graceful slenderness added con¬ 
siderably to the illusion. His hair was white, 
his features cameo-like—aristocratic, and 
stamped with the overweening family pride, to 
which, with him, every other human emotion 
was subservient. 

It is probable that his presence and name 
were better known in every part of the State 
than those of any other living man. For the 
class which he represented was that noble 
body of patricians—handsome and recklessly 
brave men, and beautiful, high-minded women 
—who have given the world criterions by 
which human excellence and human weak¬ 
ness alike may be measured—and 
his position was a personal hobby, 
persistently and consistently rid¬ 
den. 

Of his standing he was perhaps 
pardonably proud. Besides his so¬ 
cial position and that of his wife, 
who had been a Shepardson, and 
of his lovely daughter, Joyce, he 
had fought gallantly, if not bril¬ 
liantly, through the war between 
the States; but he was just nar¬ 
row-minded enough to allow his 
pride and egoism to exclude the 
rest of humanity. 

There was but one -uniting link 
between Mobley and his father and 
mother—the latter even more dis¬ 
tant and unapproachable than her 
spouse—and that was the daugh¬ 
ter and sister, Joyce. Whatever 
their differences, the family was 
held together by affection for this 
beautiful girl. 

The love that bound Joyce and 
Mobley was deep and abiding. It 
is not surprising, then, when the 
question of his sister’s mariage 
became gossip, that Mobley should 
have taken a stand on the subject 
which brought about a final and 
complete rupture from his father 
and mother. The name with which 
his sister’s had been linked was no 
other than that of this same Al¬ 
berto de Sanchez, who now lay 
dead, with a ghastly knife-wound 
in his throat, in the Doctor’s own 
office. 


IN SEARCH OF RUBBER. 

From Nicholas’ “The Pozver SupremeV* (R. E. 

Lee Co.) 

So for a good half-day we tramped and 
then sat in a grove of great trees to rest and 
eat. While we rested I saw in the distance 
a white trunk of a tree gleam as a sunbeam 
fell across it. In an instant I sprang to my 
feet. “Rubber,” I said; “see it yonder.” 

# Jose, looked up for a moment, and then 
rising indifferently said we would look to see 
if it were worth cutting. 

The trees proved to be only young mate¬ 
rial, but we decided that it would be as well 
to cut and kill them, for it were useless to 
leave the trees that they might grow larger 
to benefit others, so we took what could be 
had for ourselves, though the trees were 
really too young to yield us much rubber. 
First we cleaned up the leaves beneath the 
trees and at the foot of each made a smooth 
basin-like depression in which the sap would 
collect, then with our machettes we cut and 
gashed at the trunk, beating the bark with 
the backs of our knives, and doing every¬ 
thing possible to maltreat the trees and in¬ 
crease the flow of the milk. 

After working an hour or more several 
quarts of milk had collected at the foot of the 
trees, and now oozing more slowly began to 
coagulate on the trunks in long clotted strips, 
lengthening as the sap oozed out and trickled 


From “The Silver Blade.” Copyright, 1908, by A. C. McClurg A Co. 
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ow surely dying, though that was no seemed satisfied. We then built a small 
i of ours. Leaving the rubber to dry rancho of posts and palm leaves and prepared 
we might collect it on our return, we our camp for the night. We had brought 
walking again, following on the same some plantain with us, Jose killed an iguana 
>n without turning to one side or the with his shotgun, and I, trying my luck with 
Once I saw rubber-trees in the woods a hook and line, caught a big catfish, so our 
brook, but Jose would not stop, only dinner promised to be sufficient. As the sun 
on we went, not speaking a word. was setting, we roasted our plantain and 
n evening came, we found ourselves toasted the fish and the iguana; salt we car- 
ream, quite a volume of water, which ried with us and presently had a bountiful 
:d was a branch of our river, the junc- dinner piled up on broad leaves. Surely life 
ith which we had passed some days in the woodlands is good, with hearts beating 
If Jose’s rubber was on this river with vigorous life, and with keen appetites 
.d he not directly ascended the branch, sharpened by work; of food there is an 
we. could have done unobserved? It abundance, and always the great forest 
;eless to question, 1 knew that Jose around one. Evening was coming on and 
not answer, and when he bade me Jose and I were alone, I, a boy eager to make 
. raft of logs so that we might cross the a way for myself, and Jose a man, veteran of 
river, I set to work at once. The many campaigns after rubber and of many 
as not hard, trees yielding a soft, light wild scenes in the woods, 
were felled, the trunks were lashed Surely now he would, talk to me, though 
tv with climbing vines, and the raft I knew he was considering carefully. I was 
:ady. Then long poles were cut and not disappointed, for after he and I had 
hese we guided the raft, making our eaten our fill, he said: 

~ross the branch, where I hoped we “Joaquin, may the dead come to follow 
camp for the night; but no, the raft your path for ever if you break faith with 


HIS POOR DEAR SHIRTS AND THINGS. 

From C. N. and A. M. Williamson’s “The Chaperon” 

(McClure <5* Co.) 

“What shall we do with his poor dear 
shirts and things?” she asked. “We might 
keep them all to remember him by, perhaps; 
only—they would be such odd sorts of sou¬ 
venirs for girls to have, and—oh, my good¬ 
ness, Nell, who could have dreamed of Cap¬ 
tain Noble in—in whatever it is?” 

Whatever it was, it was pale-blue silk, with 
lovely pink stripes of several shades, and 
there was a jacket which Phil was just hold¬ 
ing out by its shoulders, to admire, when a 
slight cough made us turn our heads. 

It is strange what individuality there can 
be in a cough! We would have sworn if we|d 
heard it while locked up with Mr. Paasma in 
a dark cell, where there was no other human 
being to produce it, that he couldn’t have ut¬ 
tered such an interesting cough. 

Before we turned, we knew that there was 
a stranger on “Lorelei,” but we were sur¬ 
prised when we saw what sort of stranger he 
was. 

He stood in the narrow doorway between 
the two cabins, looking at us with bright, 
dark eyes, like Robert Louis Stevenson’s, and 
dressed in smart flannels and a'tall collar, 
such as Robert Louis Stevenson would never 
have consented to wear. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, in a nice, 
drawling voice, which told me that he’d first 
seen the light in one of the Southern States 
of America. 

“I beg.yours,” said I. (Somehow Phil 
generally waits for me to speak first in emer¬ 
gencies, though she’s a year older.) “Are 
you looking for any one—the caretaker of our 
boat, perhaps?” 


From “Peter Rugg.” Copyright, 1908, uy R E. Lee Company. 


f I WILL SEE HOME TO-NIGHT. 
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From “The Chaperon.’ 


His eyes travelled from 
me to Phil; from Phil to the 
blue garment to which she 
still clung; from the blue 
garment to the pile of stiff 
white shirts in an open 
drawer. 

“No—o, 1 wasn’t exactly 
looking for any one,” he 
slowly replied. “I just came 
on board to—er ” 

“To what, if you please?” 

I demanded, beginning to 
stiffen. “I’ve a right to 
know, because this is our 
boat. If you’re a newspaper 
reporter, or anything of that 
sort, please go away; but if 
you have business-” 

“No, it was only pleasure,” 
said the young man, his eyes 
like black diamonds. “I 
didn’t know the boat was 
yours.” 

“Whose did you think it 
was ?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, 

I—er—thought it was mine.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
cried, while Phil threw a 
wild, questioning look at the 
shirts, and dropped the blue 
silk jacket. 

“That is, temporarily. But 
there must be some mistake.” 

“There must—a big mis¬ 
take. Where’s the care¬ 
taker? He came on board 
with us.” 

The young man’s eyes twinkled even more. 
“Did he know it was your boat?” 

“Why, of course, we told him. It was left 
to us in a will. We’ve just come to claim it.” 

“Oh, I think I begin to see. I shouldn’t 
wonder if Paasma has now taken to his bed 
with a sudden attack of—whatever the Dutch 
have instead of nervous prostration. He 
didn’t know you were coming?” 

“Not till we came.” 

“It must have been quite a surprise. By 
Jove, the old fox! I suppose he hadn’t got 
the shadow of a right, then, to let the boat 
to me?” 

“My gracious!” breathed Phyllis, and shut 
up the drawer of shirts with a snap. I don’t 
know what she did with the blue silk object, 
except that it suddenly and mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared from the floor. Perhaps she stood 
on it. 

“What an awful thing,” said I. “You’re 
sure you’re not in the wrong boat? You’re 
sure he didn’t let you some other one?” 

“Sure. There is no other one in Holland 
exactly like this. I’ve been on board nearly 
every day for a week, ever since I began 

“Since you- began-” 

“To have her done up. Nothing to speak 
of, you know; but she’s been lying here all 
winter, and—er—I had a fancy to clean 
house-” 

“Then—all these things are—yours?” 


Am> B. 

Copyright, 1908, by The McClure Company. 


WE WERE CALLED UPON TC PART WITH ALMOST 
ALL THE GULDEN.” 


“Some of the things-” 

“The Dutch clock, the deck-chairs, the silk 
cushions, the curtains, and decorations in the 
cabin-” 

“I’m afraid you think I’m an awful med¬ 
dler ; but, you see, I didn’t know. Paasma 
told me he had a right to let the boat, and 
that I could do her up as much as I liked.” 

“The old wretch!” I gasped. “And you 
walk on board to find two strange girls rum¬ 
maging among your—your ” Then I 

couldn’t help laughing when I remembered 
how Phil had suggested our keeping those 
things for souvenirs.” 


WE SHALL BE RAPHAEL’S CHERUBS. 

From Randolph's ”JCanute's Journal.” {Donnell, 
Silver & Co.) 

Tuesday, Oct. 29th. 

We had a meeting this afternoon in Su¬ 
zanne Rogers’ room to plan about the tab¬ 
leaux. 

Minnie and I were awfully disappointed 
when we heard we weren’t going to have 
fancy costumes, but just go low neck and 
short-sleeved, in draped material, as Raphael’s 
Cherubs, and only show to our waists. It 
wouldn’t be any fun to have our pictures 
taken that way. 

Suzanne, Mai Belle and Madge are to be 
the “Three Graces.” 
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From “My High School Days.’* Copyright 1907, by 

H. M. Caidwel] Company. 


THE RECORDS. 

Fatty Kate is to be the “Sleeping Beauty,” 
on account of her hair. I will say that for 
Fatty, she has the loveliest hair I ever saw. 
She is going to lie on a couch with her eyes 
closed, and her long golden locks hanging all 
around her. 

Annie will be the Prince. She is to wear 
a hoy’s suit with white satin trousers and a 
long light-blue coat to cover them. 

The Willson Twins are to he the “Babes in 
the Wood.” I know they will make a lovely 
picture, they are so pretty. 

“Paul and Virginia running before the 
storm” will he Joy arid Annie. Annie will 
wear the same costume as the Prince, only 
the Paul in the real picture hasn’t so many 
clothes on. 

The last, picture Joy made up. It will be a 
Queen sitting on a throne, with all her ladies 
in waiting around her. Julia Southwick will 
be Queen, and sixteen of us girls will he 
dressed in our best dresses, and have long 
trains of different colored alpaca pinned on 
in the back. Each will wear a silver paper 
crown, and Julia’s will be gold. 

I think it will make a pretty picture and 
not a bit royal looking, but Julia wanted to 
be Queen, and that was the only way Joy 
could arrange it 

The tableaux will be a complimentary af¬ 
fair. The professor and some of the students 
are invited. I do hope “The Boy” will come. 
I have not seen “The Boy” for some time. 


THE DREAM OF THE SUPPOSED HALF- 
BREED. 

From Rex Beach’s “The Barrier.” (Harper.) 

The soldier was steeped in this sweet, 
grave melancholy, when a knock came at his 
door, and he arose to find Necia herself there, 
excited and radiant. She came in without 
sign of embarrassment or slightest conscious¬ 
ness of the possible impropriety of her act. 

“The most wonderful thing has happened,” 
she began at once, when she found they were 
alone. “You’ll faint for joy.” 

“What is it?” 

“Nobody knows except father and Pol eon 
and the two new men—” 

“What is it?” 

“I teased the news out of mother, and then 
came right here.” 

He laughed. “But what—may I ask—” 

“Lee has made a strike—a wonderful strike 
—richer than the Klondike.” 

“So? The old man’s luck has changed. 
I’m right glad of that,” said the soldier. 

“I came as fast as I could, because to-mor¬ 
row everybody will know about it, and it will 
be too late.” 

“Too late for what?” 

“For us to get in on it, of course. Oh, 
but won’t there be a stampede! Why, all the 
people bound for Dawson on the next boat 
will pile off here, then the news will go up¬ 
river and down-river, and thousands of others 
will come pouring in from everywhere, and 
this will be a city. Then we will stake our 
town lots and sell them for ever so much 
money, and gg around with our noses in the 
air, and they will say to each other: 

“Who is that beautiful lady with the fine 
clothes?’ and somebody will answer: 

“ ‘Why that is Miss Necia Gale, the mine- 
owner.’ And then you will come along, and 
they will say: 

“‘That is Lieutenant Burrell, the million¬ 
aire, and—’ ” 

“Hold on ! hold on!” said the soldier, stop¬ 
ping her breathless patter. “Tell me all 
about this.” 

“Well, ‘No Creek’ came in this morning to 
tell dad and Poleon. Then the boat arrived 
with an old friend of Lee’s, a Mr. Stark, so 
Lee told him, too, and now they’ve all gone 
back to his creek to stake more claims. They 
slipped away quietly to prevent suspicion, but 
I knew there was something up from the way 
Poleon acted, so I made Alluna tell me all 
about it. They haven’t more than two hours 
start of us. and we can overtake them easily.”' 

“We! Why, we are not going.” 

“Yes, we are,” she insisted, impatiently— 
“you and I. That’s why I came, so you can- 
get a mine for yourself and be a rich man, 
and so you can help me get one. I know the 
way. Hurry up!” 

“No,” said he, in as firm a tone as he could' 
command. “In the first place, these men don’t 
like me, and they don’t want me to share in 
this.” 

“What do you care?” 

“In the second place, I’m not a miner. T 
don’t know how to proceed.” 

“Never mind; I do. I’ve heard nothing; 
but mining all my life.” 
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THE HILARYS, FATHER AND SON. 

From “Mr. Creive’s Career.” ( Macmillan .) 

.“Gaylord didn’t send for me,” answered 
Austen, quietly, “and I have no business deal¬ 
ings with him except small suits. What I 
did tell him was that he would never get the 
bill through this session or next by lobby- 
ing.” 

The Honorable Hilary never showed sur¬ 
prise. He emitted a grunt which evinced 
at once impatience and amusement. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Well, Judge, I’ll tell you what I told him 
—although vou both know. It’s because the 
Northeastern owns the Republican party ma¬ 
chine, which is the lobby, and because most 
of the twenty State senators are dependent 
upon the Northeastern for future favors.” 

“Did you tell Tom Gaylord that?” de¬ 
manded Mr. Vane. “What did he say?” 

“He said he knew about Number Seven 
as well as I did.” 

Austen went towards his 
father appealingly. 

“Judge,’ he said, “you sent 
for me. You have asked me 
questions which I felt 
obliged in honesty to an¬ 
swer. God knows I don’t 
wish to differ with you, but 
circumstances seem always 
against 11s. 1 will talk plain¬ 
ly, if you will let me. I try 
to look at things from your 
point of view. I know that 
you believe that a political 
system should go hand in 
hand with the great com¬ 
mercial system which you 
are engaged in building. I 
disagree with your beliefs, 
but I do not think that your 
pursuit of them has not been 
sincere, and justified by your 
conscience. I suppose that 
you sent for me to know 
whether Mr. Gaylord has 
employed me to lobby for 
his bill. He has not, because 
I refused that employment. 

But I will tell you that, in 
my opinion, if a man of any 
ability whatever should get 
up on the floor of the House 
and make an argument for 
the Pingsquit bill, the senti¬ 
ment against the Northeast¬ 
ern and its political power is 
so great that the House 
would compel the committee 
to report the bill, and pass 
it. You probably know this 
already, but I mention it for 
your own good if you do 
not, in the hope that, 
through you, the Northeast¬ 
ern Railroads may be in¬ 
duced to relax their grip 

Upon the government of this From „ Mr . Crewe >„ Career.” 


“No,” he said, “I reserved the opinion, 
whatever it is worth, for your ears alone.” 

“I’ve heard that kind of calculation be¬ 
fore,” said the Honorable Hilary. “Mv ex¬ 
perience is that they never come to much. 
As for this nonsense about the Northeastern 
Railroads runnings things,” he added more 
vigorously, “I guess when it’s once in a man s 
head there’s no getting it out. The railroad 
employs the best lawyers it can find to look 
after its interests. I’m one of ’em, and I m 
proud of it. If I hadn’t been one of ’em, the 
chances are you’d never be where you are, 
that you’d never have gone to college and 
the law school. The Republican party realizes 
that the Northeastern is most vitally con¬ 
nected with the material interests of this 
State; that the prosperity of the road means 
the prosperity of the State. And the leaders 
of the party protect the road from vindictive 
assaults on it like Gaylord’s, and from scat¬ 
terbrains and agitators like your friend Red- 
brook.” 


Copyright, 1908, by The Macmillan Company 


State.” 

“Did you tell Gaylord "j CAN MAKE Y ou governor of this state.” 

this?” he asked. 
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“It’s no .use. Judge,” Austen said. “If ma- 
teiial prosperity alone were to be considered, 
your contention would have some weight. 
The perpetuation of the principle of Ameri¬ 
can government has to be thought of. Gov¬ 
ernment by a railroad will lead in the end to 
anarchy. You are courting destruction as it 
is.” 

“If you came in here to quote your con¬ 
founded Emerson—” the Honorable Hilary 
began, but Austen slipped around the table 
and took him by the arm and led him per¬ 
force to his chair. 

“No, Judge, that isn’t Emerson,” lie an¬ 
swered. “It’s jlist common sense, only it 
sounds to you like drivel. I’m going now— 
unless you want to hear some more about the 
plots I’ve been getting into. But I want to 
say this. I ask you to remember that you’re 
my father, and that—I’m fond of you. And 
that, if you and I happen to be on opposite 
sides, it won’t make any difference as far as 
my feelings are concerned. I’m always ready 
to tell you frankly what I’m doing, if you 
wish to know. Good-by. I suppose I’ll see 
you in Ripton at the end of the week.” And 
he pressed his father’s shouldei. 

Mr. Vane looked up at his son with a cu¬ 
rious expression. Perhaps there was a smat- 



Frorn “Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium ” Copyright, 1908, by 
Reilly A Britton Co. 


WELCOME TO HOLLAND. 


tering of admiration and pride in that look, 
and something of an affection which had long 
ceased in its strivings for utterance. It was 
the unconscious tribute, too—slight as was its 
exhibition—of the man whose life has been 
spent in the conquest of material things to the 
man who has the audacity, insensate, though 
it seem, to fling these to the winds in his 
search after ideals. 

“Good-by, Austen,” said Mr. Vane. 


ONE OF QUEEN WILHELMINA’S HOMES. 

From Higinbotham’s “Three Weeks in Holland and 
Belgium.” (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The exterior of the House in the Woods 
is a distinct disappointment. But wait! Once 
across the threshold you are in wonderland. 
Most of the furnishings are gifts to Holland’s 
beloved queen. In the dining-room is a mag¬ 
nificent gold-embroidered screen of Chinese 
workmanship. Once there were blended with 
the gold in its design pearl-like beads. But 
alas! these pearls were placed befors tourists, 
who turned and rended that screen until there 
is scarcely one left. And those that still re¬ 
main are double-stitched. I tried them. 

The Orange Room where the Peace Com¬ 
mittee meets between wars, is in this House, 
and is enchanting. The double doors opening 
into it have figures of Hercules and Minerva 
on the panels, typifying Strength and Wisdom 
opening the door of Peace, or closing it, as 
the case may be. The room is octagonal, and 
every square foot of wall and ceiling is cov¬ 
ered with allegorical pictures representing the 
life of Frederick Henry, son of William the 
Silent. The paintings were made by order 
of his widow, Amalia of Solms, and exe¬ 
cuted by fifty pupils of Rubens. The pos¬ 
thumous birth is shown with the dark figure 
of his father watching from the other shore. 
On the opposite wall, the vices and dangers of 
youth are graphically symbolized. 

There is a Chinese room furnished by that 
government in oriental manner. The Jap¬ 
anese have given the furnishings of a quaint 
apartment. Its ceiling is in black and white 
plaster with rice paper on the walls, and a 
unique' chandelier, each taper of which is 
formed by an inverted saucer holding a 
dainty teacup. Magnificent cloisonne vases 
decorate the sides, and a beautifully carved 
cabinet stands against one wall. The Hol¬ 
landers wop the confidence and friendship 
of these oriental countries centuries before 
they opened their ports to any other nation. 
Americans rejoice to see an excellent portrait 
of Motley given a prominent place in the 
room where he wrote of Plolland and her 
brave struggle for liberty. His picture was 
painted especially for Wilhelmina, who has a 
strong admiration for Holland’s American 
historian. 

Two delightful marbles are in this room. 
They represent a sleeping and a playing in¬ 
fant. Last but not least in its attractiveness 
is a miracle in mosaic, a flower-piece which 
needs microscopic examination to distinguish 
it from the most delicate painting. 

We return home in a slight shower, which 
hardly penetrates the foliage of the woods, 
and again murmur, “Blessed is the country of 
short distances.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES. 

From Christian Reid’s “Princess Nadine.” (Putnam.) 

“Tell me something more of this Russo- 
American princess. She interests me.” 

“She interests many men, my dear fellow,” 
Despard returned, “but one might as well be 
interested in a bright particular star, and all 
the rest of it, as in Princess Nadine Zoro- 
koff.” 

Leighton’s square jaw set 
itself a little more squarely. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“She’s an enchanting crea¬ 
ture, the princess,” Despard re¬ 
marked enthusiastically, as they 
•drove away from the reviewing 
stand. 

“What does she spring from?” 

Leighton asked practically. 

“When I observed a little while 
ago that she interested me, I 
was thinking of her chiefly as 
a study in heredity.” 

“Oh !”—Despard’s smile was 
broad—“a study in heredity.” 

“Exactly. Hasn’t it ever oc¬ 
curred to you to wonder what 
will be the result in another 
generation of the international 
marriage of which one hears so 
much nowadays?” 

“The 

‘exchange of fatted steers j 
Chicago pig, and eligible peers. 

Despard quoted. “I can’t say 
that 1 have ever speculated 
much on that particular result, 
though it certainly opens a wide 
field for conjecture when one 
thinks of all we are told about 
inherited instincts and tenden¬ 
cies.” 

“So wide a field,” Leighton 
said, “that it has often struck 
me that such a combination as 
the blood of an ancient aris¬ 
tocracy and that of a new, 
crude, vigorous plutocracy 
ought to produce something 
rather uncommon—and perhaps 
interesting.” 

“Well, now you see that it 
has. No one can deny that 
Princess Nadine is both un¬ 
common and interesting. . And 
her antecedents are as pictur¬ 
esque as herself. On one side a long line of 
Russian boyars—for the Zorokoffs. are of the 
ancient princely families of Russia—and on 

the other a miner’s pick rampant-” 

“Be less picturesque yourself, and more 
explicit.” , . 

But Despard went on in his own wav. In¬ 
ternational marriages weren’t as common 
twenty years ago as they are now,” he said, 
“and it was the sensation of the day when 
Prince Zorokoff, famous for his great estates 
and greater debts—he was the most notorious 
gambler in Europe—married Miss Went¬ 
worth, only child and heiress of the bonanza 
kins-” 


“What!” The energy of Leighton’s ex¬ 
clamation was almost dynamic. “Do you 
mean that this girl is the granddaughter of 
old Dick Wentworth, the California miner— 
the most daring, resourceful, and unscrupu¬ 
lous of the whole bonanza set?” 

Despard nodded. “That’s what she is,” he 
said. “Odd, isn’t it?” 

“Odd!” Leighton paused, as if words were 


difficult to find. “It’s astounding! No spec¬ 
ulation on possible combinations and results 
of the international marriage could imagine 
anything more extraordinary than a descend¬ 
ant of Russian boyars on one side and ‘Lucky 
Dick’ on the other.” 

“There’s no trace of ‘Lucky Dick’about the 
princess,” Despard assured him. “Only the 
boyars are in evidence.” 

Leighton shook his head. “Don’t you be¬ 
lieve it!” he said. “Lucky Dick was far too 
vigorous a personality to be effaced by any 
number of boyars.” 

“By Jove!” Despard’s burst of laughter 
made Luigi, the handsome charioteer, turn 



From “ The Princess DehraCopyright, 1908, by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE KING DIDN’T SPEAK A SINGLE WORD ON 
SUCH A MATTER. ' 
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From “ Princess Nadine.” Copyright, 1908. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


‘'have you thought well, what it repre¬ 
sents FOR YOU?” 

his head to see what amused the signores so 
much. “California miner and Russian princes 
fighting it out in Princess Nadine! What 
would Mrs. Wenfworth say to such blas¬ 
phemy !” 

“Who is Mrs. Wentworth?” 

“Widow of the late bonanza king. And by 
the by, here comes in some more good blood 
to offset—er—‘Lucky Dick’. It seems that 
fortunte person wisely waited to marry until 
he had money enough to induce a gentle¬ 
woman to accept him. Mrs. Wentworth be¬ 
longed to an aristocratic old Southern family. 
She has the appearance and manners of a 
grand duchess, is haughty, exclusive, plus 
royaliste que le roi } as most Americans be¬ 
come over here, you know—effect of Ameri¬ 
can institutions, we may presume—and al¬ 
together an ideal chaperon for her beautiful 
granddaughter.” 

“The princess’s parents are not living?” 

“No. Both are dead; and as their only 
child she has inherited Russian estates and 
American millions. She is one of the great¬ 
est heiresses in Europe, and her grand¬ 
mother’s ambition for her doesn’t stop short 
of a throne.” 


VESTED RIGHTS IN DEHRA. 

From Scott's “Princess Dehra." ( Lippincott .) 
“The ritual, Epping, the ritual,” the Prin¬ 
cess cried, and caught up the sword she had 
tossed aside to rescue the Book—then gasped 


in wondering fear, as the old Count raised his 
hand and shook his head. 

“Wait,” he said; “there is another decree 
that comes before the ritual. Attend !— 

“ ‘Section one hundred thirty-second.—Whereas, 
for the first time in a thousand years the Dalberg 
has no son: It is hereby decreed that the succession 
as Head of the House of Dalberg, and ipso facto, 
to the Crown of Valeria, together with all their 
hereditary titles, powers, possessions and privileges, 
shall be vested in our only child and daughter, 
Dehra, Princess Royal of Valeria. And all and every 
decree conflicting therewith is hereby specifically re¬ 
voked and annulled.* ” 

And now the swords were up again, and 
the Archduke’s with them, and the wild huzza 
roared through the palace and far into the 
park; and Bernheim and Moore, coming 
down the corridor, dashed into the library 
and stopped, amazed; then joined in, know¬ 
ing that it must mean victory. 

But Dehra, herself, pale faced, tear-eyed 
and trembling, had turned and flung her arms 
around Armand’s neck. 

“It’s wrong dear, it’s wrong!” she cried; 
“you are the King—you are the Dalberg.” 

“No, sweetheart, it is right,” he said, re¬ 
leasing her arms, and bowing over her hand 
until his lips touched it. “Praise God. it is 
right.” 

Then he stepped back and held his sword 
above her head; and all the others sprang to 
meet it, and locked there, a canopy of steel. 

“Valeria hails the head of the House of 
Dalberg as the Queen!” he cried. 

And from every throat came back the 
answer: 

“We hail the Dalberg Queen!” 

And now the trembling had passed; she 
looked up at the swords proudly, and stretch¬ 
ing out her hand she touched them one by 
one; but touching Armand’s last—and her 
eyes sought his, and over her face broke the 
adorable smile, and she drew down his blade, 
and kissed it. 

“Hail, also, to the King!” she said; “your 
King and mine, my lords—the King that is to 
be!” 


HORSE AGAINST HORSE. 

From Kramer's “The Castle of Dawn ” ( Lothrop, 

Lee & Shepard Co.) 

“We mustn’t be taken. We can beat them.” 

“But if they shoot?” 

“They can’t hit us as long as they ride 
like that. I’ll take the chance!” 

“Then give the whip!” he replied. 

Simultaneously both lashes fell, and the 
horses answered. This action was sufficient 
reply to the command hurled across the angle, 
and the leader raised his rifie from where it 
had been lying across his knees and fired. 
But accurate shooting was impossible under 
the circumstances, and they did not even hear 
the bullet whistle. 

“I can’t have you take the risk! We’d 
better give in!” 

For answer, her riding whip rose and fell 
twice, and when she glanced back at him 
there was a smile on her lips, though her face 
was pale. Then they thundered past the forks 
and went pounding down the stem of the 
“Y” with a hundred yards’ lead. 

“We’ll win !” Her voice rang exultantly. 

Crack! Crack! Enraged at the refusal to 
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surrender, the pursuers were firing again, and 
both heard the deadly whine of the bullets as 
they passed. The leader reached the intersec¬ 
tion and came flying along in the rear. Phil 
turned in the saddle just in time to see the 
rifle again spurt flame. A wild scream of 
pain came from the girl’s horse, and only 
the skill of the rider kept the beast from 
plunging to its knees. 

“He’s hit!” she cried. 

However, the sting of the bullet seemed to 
goad the animal to renewed exertions, and, 
recovering itself after the first wavering, it 
thundered on with greater speed. But Phil 
saw it suddenly stagger, and he realized that 
it would drop in a moment. Lashing his own 
horse, he dashed forward, galloped alongside 
the staggering, dying animal, and then, lean¬ 
ing toward the girl, he clasped her about the 
waist. 

‘‘Let go! 'Quick!” he commanded. 

She obeyed, and he swept her from the 
saddle just as her horse plunged forward into 
the dust. His own mount swerved slightly 
as the added weight dragged it to one side, 
but the man swung the girl quickly to the 
saddle in front of him, where she crouched, 
clutching the horse’s 
mane, and with Phil’s 
arm holding her steady. 

For an instant she 
looked up into his eyes, 
but she spoke no word, 
and the man, too, was 
silent. Perhaps the arm 
that supported her drew 
a trifle closer than was 
necessary, but it was only 
momentarily. Merciless¬ 
ly he lashed the horse, 
and nobly the animal re¬ 
sponded to the goad, but 
only for a short time. 

The double burden was 
too much for the tired 
beast, and its pace slack¬ 
ened. No more firing 
came, but when Phil 
looked back he saw that 
the leader had shortened 
the gap. Phil lifted him¬ 
self back over the saddle 
cantle. 

“Take the saddle — 
astride—quick!” he whis¬ 
pered. 

A wave of red stole the 
pallor from her cheeks, 
but she obeyed. The 
man’s arm still held her, 
and suddenly she found 
herself drawn to him in 
a close embrace, and his 
lips touched hers. 

“Forgive me l” he whis¬ 
pered. “Give me the 
whip! I’ll try to stop 
these fellows!” 

“No, no !” she screamed, 
as she felt him slipping 
from the horse. “You 
must not do that, Phil!” 


BEHIND HALF-BROKEN BRONCHOS. 

From Conner’s “The Doctor” ( Revell .) 

“Be aisy now, ye little divils. Sure ye’d 
think it wuz the ould Nick himself ye're 
dodgin’.” 

Thus Tommy Tate, teamster along the Tote 
road between the Maclennan camps, admon¬ 
ished his half-broken bronchos. 

“Stiddy now. The saints be good t’us! 
Will we iver git down this hill alive? Hould 
back, will vez? There, now. The saints be 
praised! that’s over. How are ye now, 
Scotty? If ye’re alive, kick me fut. Hivin 
be praised ! Pie’s there yit,” said Tommy to 
himself. “We’re on the dump now, Scotty, 
an’ we won’t be long, me bhoy, till we see the 
lights av Swipey’s saloon. Git along there, 
will ye!” 

The brcnchos after their fifteen-mile drive 
along the unspeakable bush roads, finding the 
smooth surface of the railway grade beneath 
their feet, set off at a good lope. It was now 
quite dark. The snow was driving bitterly 
in Tommy’s face, but that stout little Irish¬ 
man cared nothing for himself. His concern 
was for the man ly ; ^ urder the buffalo 




if 




From “The Castle of Dawn.” Copyright, 1908, by Lothrop, Lee 4 Shepard. 

BOTH LASHES FELL, AND THE HORSES ANSWERED. 
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robes" in the sleigh. Mile afier mile the 
bronchos kept up their tireless lope, encour¬ 
aged by the cheery admonitions and the 
cracking whip of their driver. 

“Begob, but it’s cowld enough to freeze the 
tail aff a brass monkey. I’ll jist be afther 
givin’ the lad a taste.” 

He tied the reins to the seat, gave his 
bronchos a parting lash, took a flask from his 
pocket, and got clown on his knees beside the 
sick man. 

“Here, Scotty, he said coaxingly, “take 
another taste. It'll put life into ye.” The 
sick man tried to swallow once, twice, choked 
hard, then he shook his head. “Now, God 
be merciful! an’ can’t ye swally at all? An’ 
the good stuff it is, too! Thry once more, 
Scotty, darlin’. Ye’ll need it an’ we’re not 
far aff now.” Once more the sick man made 
a desperate effort. He got a little of the 
whiskey down, then turned away his head. 
The tender-hearted ’little Irishman covered 
him over carefully and climbed into his seat. 
“He couldn’t swally it,” he said to himself in 
an awed voice, putting the flask to his own 



THE DOCTOR. 


lips. “Begorra, an’ it’s near the Kingdom he 
must be!” To Tommy it appeared an in¬ 
fallible sign of approaching dissolution that 
a man should reject the contents of his flask. 
He gave himself to the business of getting 
out of the bronchos all the speed they had. 
“Come on, now, me bhoys!’ he shouted 
through the gale, “what are we lookin’ at? 
Sure, there’s nothin’ purtier than yerselves 
can be seen in the dark. Hut, there! Kick, 
wud ye? Take that, thin, an larn manners! 
Now ve’re beginin’ to move! Hooray!” 

So with voice and lash Tommy continued to 
urge his team till they came out into a clear¬ 
ing at the far end of which twinkled the lights 
of the new railroad town being built about 
Maclennan’s Camp No. 1. 

“Hivin be praised! we’re there at last. 
Begob it’s mesilf that thought ye’d moved to 
the ind of nowhere. We’re here, Scotty, me 
man. In ten howly minutes we’ll have ye by 
the fire an’ the docthor puttin’ life into ye wid 
a spoon. Are ye there, Scotty?” But there 
was no movement in response. “Howly 
Mary! Give us a little more speed !” He 
stood up over his team, lashing and yelling till 
the tired beasts were going at full gallop. As 
he drew near the camp the sound of singing 
came on the driving wind. “Now the divil 
fly away wid the whiskey! It’s pay day an’ 
the camp’s loose. God send, there’s a quiet 
spot to be found near at hand!” 

THE QUESTION BROUGHT HOME. 

From Durham’s “The Call of the South.” 

(L. C. Page & Co.) 

Three minutes before, they had seen the 
President’s daughter Helen and Harry Lodge 
turn a corner in the hall and pass round be¬ 
hind some of the overflowing greenery which 
alomst shut off a side entrance. Lodge was 
as intent upon the pursuit of Helen as Rut¬ 
ledge of Elise, and was making more of his 
opportunities. Helen was welcoming any ex¬ 
citement that carried her out of herself. With 
Lodge’s pushfulness and her indifference to 
consequences, it did not take long to bring 
the issue to a point. From her manner Harry 
did not gather the faintest idea of losing. 
She‘listened to his speeches with a smile 
which was not in the least false but none the 
less deceiving. She did not offer the slightest 
objection to his wooing nor put the smallest 
obstruction in the way of ff 

“—And will you be my wife?” he asked, 
with his arm already half about her. 

“No,” Helen answered dispassionately, 
drawing herself back from him as if his mean¬ 
ing were but just now made clear to her: 
but that “no” came too late. 

A pair of eyes in which the lightnings had 
gathered and gone wild had looked upon the 
whole of this tender scene except the last 
moments of it. Hayward Graham, the foot¬ 
man, felt the devils in the blood of all his 
ancestors white and black cry to be uncaged 
as he looked upon Lodge in his ecstasy of 
love-making, and when Lodge took Helen’s 
hand and it was not withdrawn, the devils 
broke the bars. 

“So,” cried Hayward in his soul, “it’s for 
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From •* In the Woods and on the Shore. 


Copyright, 1908, by L. C. Page & Co. 


MOOSE FROLICKING. 


you—to resign her to your arms—that I am 
asked to die ! No ! If I may not possess her, 
not yon, you hound !” 

A door was wrenched open and Lodge had 
only time to straighten himself before he was 
knocked senseless by the infuriated husband. 

Hayward drew himself up, terrible, before 
his wife, and Helen in the moment of recog¬ 
nition threw herself into his arms with a 
glad cry. 

“Oh, you have come at last!” she moaned. 
“You got my letter at last and have come to 
me!” 

“No. What letter ?” asked Hayward—but 
as he asked it Helen was pushing herself 
from him as savagely as.she freely had thrown 
herself to him. Her ear had caught the 
sound of people approaching. Hayward was 
too confused to notice that. He was in con¬ 
sternation at the lightning change from love 
to aversion, and clung to her desperately. 

A second later he was lying prone upon the 
floor with Evans Rutledge standing above 
him, murder in his eyes. He made a wild at¬ 
tempt to rise, when another terrific blow from 
Rutledge’s arm sent him again to the floor. 
The hall was in an uproar, and a couple of 
palms were knocked aside as the President 
burst into the midst of the melee in time to 
restrain another smash from Rutledge’s 
clenched fist. 

“In the name of God, what’s the row?” he 
asked. 

“This nigger has assaulted Miss Helen,” 
said Rutledge, gasping and choking with fury. 


Mr. Phillips trembled with a fearful pas¬ 
sion, but, seeing Helen apparently unhurt, 
pulled himself down to a terrible quiet. 

“Get up,” he growled to Hayward. “Now” 
—when the footman was on his feet—“what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

Hayward looked for the hundredth part of 
a second in Helen’s eyes. 

“I have no excuse,” he answered simply. 

Only silence could greet such an admission. 
For five seconds the silence and the stillness 
were torturing. 

As President Phillips moved to speak, 
Helen took two quick steps to the negro’s 
side. His renunciation, his silent, unhesitat¬ 
ing committal of the issue—of his life—to her 
decision, had touched her heart. 

“I am his wife,” she said, as she took his 
hand and turned to face the circle of her 
friends. 

MENTAL SUGGESTION. 

From ‘‘Some Ladies in Haste.” (Appleton.) 

“I went;” said Manners, “because I was 
smoking too much. I tried to break off— 
found it hard, got several kinds of fidgets, 
and then it occurred to me that it would be 
easier for somebody else to take the trouble 
to cure me than for me to bother about curing 
myself. Of course I’d heard of Dr. Duncan. 
Everybody has. Even you have, haven’t 
you ?” 

“Of course,” muttered Kelvin, who had 
heard nothing of the sort. 
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“Well, I’d read something about the treat¬ 
ment of disease by hypnotism and mental 
suggestion. Everybody is discussing it these 
days, though it’s an old story in Europe, 
where the most celebrated scientists have 
been for years reporting marvellous discover¬ 
ies and amazing cures. You know how it’s 
been here in America; fear of ridicule and 
hidebound professional conservatism have 
prevented our physicians from experimenting 
or attempting to practice it. Duncan is the 
only eminent man in his profession who has 
been brave enough to take it up. Be patient, 
Eric; I’m coming to your case presently.” 

“What do you mean by my case?” de¬ 
manded Kelvin. “What have I to do with 
this dinky affair?” 

“Dr. Duncan has worked miracles in men¬ 
tal suggestion. He has cured the intemper¬ 
ate, lie has corrected the moral equilibrium, 
made bad people good, restored to sanity the 
mentally stricken. Think of that, Eric!” 

“I am. What of it?” 

“This, that, although he performs modern 
masteries and miraculous marvels, his magic 
is purely scientific; he reasons coolly; he op¬ 
erates with nothing more occult than com¬ 
mon sense. Clear, cold reason is Duncan’s 
only assistant. There’s no use of anybody 


shouting ‘Mountebank!’ at him; he’s one of 
the most widely known and most highly re¬ 
spected physicians in active practice. He not 
only cured me of that vile habit of smoking, 
which I notice you still indulge in, but he 
did it by absent treatment.” 

“You mean he sat in his office and worked 
a sort of mental rabbit foot on you?—a kind 
of hoodoo on your smoking while you went 
about town on your own affairs?” 

“Exactly. I, as ‘y° u say, strolled about, 
not concerning myself with any part of the 
treatment, but in a day or two I began to 
find that I didn’t like to smoke. That’s what 
he did to me.” 

“By just—just thinking about you at so 
much a think?” asked Kelvin flippantly. 

“Precisely. And I was so pleased that I 
took another course from him. That was 
where trouble began. I had him treat me 
for mental vacuity. And look at me now! 
Why, Eric, my head is full. of thoughts— 
simply swarming with all kinds of bright 
ideas.” 

“You mean to say that he did this for 
you?” jeered Kelvin, unconvinced. 

“He certainly did,” said Manners modest¬ 
ly. “The first thing I noticed I began to 
exhibit faint traces of intelligence. About a 
fortnight later I had incu¬ 
bated and hatched an orig¬ 
inal idea, and, when I had 
found that an idea or two 
relieved the pressure on the 
mental vacuum, I began to 
wonder about all that busi¬ 
ness of thought transmission 
and mental influence, the 
same old thing that has been 
thrashed out by everybody 
—even by you, it appears.” 
“Same old thing,” he said 
apologetically, but vitally in¬ 
teresting to me because I’d 
just been treated. So I got 
some of Duncan’s books and 
read ’em; thought a little, 
went and got some more 
books; thought a little more, 
went to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity to hear some lectures 


From “The Call of the South.” Copyright, 1908, by L. C. Page & Co. 

“carried him for forty yards or more through 

THE HURRICANE OF LEAD.” 


“You!”—in derision. 

“Ya-as. And one day, sit¬ 
ting in this same foolish 
club window, the knob of 
my stick under my chin, I 
began to wonder whether I 
couldn’t do a few stunts my¬ 
self—particularly in that 
matter of mental influence 
exercised upon somebody at 
a distance. I thought what 
a help I might be to you, 
for example.” 

“I tried it—on several peo¬ 
ple—various things on va¬ 
rious people”— 

“Friends?” 

“Some were fellows I 
knew, some were strangers, 
pretty girls.” 
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THE MAN AND THE GIRL WERE PAST- 
MASTERS. 

From Richard Harding Davis’ “Vera, the Medium ” 
( Scribner .) 

“Miss Vera, sir, and Professor Vance.” 
Although but lately established in New 


miration. Some of the younger of these, 
after a first visit, returned the day following 
and each begged the beautiful priestess. of 
the occult to fly with him, to live with him, 
to marry him. When this happened Vera 
would touch a button, and “Mannie” Day, who 
admitted visitors, and later, in the hall, 


Although but lately esiaDiisneu m incw ciuumicu vishg^, . . . , * 

York, the persons Dr. Rainey introduced had searched their hats and umbrellas for initials, 
already made themselves comparatively well came on the run, and threw the infatuated 
known. For the last six 
weeks as “headliners” at one 
of the vaudeville theatres, 
and as entertainers at pri¬ 
vate houses, under the firm 
name of “The Vances,” they 
had been giving an exhibi¬ 
tion of code and cipher sig¬ 
nalling. They called it mind¬ 
reading. During the day at 
the house of Vance and his 
wife, the girl, as “Vera, the 
Medium,” furnished to all 
comers memories of the past 
or news of the future. In 
their profession, in all of its 
branches, the man and the 
girl were past masters. They 
knew it from the A, B, C 
of the dream book to the 
post-graduate work of pro¬ 
jecting from a cabinet the 
spirits of the dead. As the 
occasion offered and paid 
best, they were mind read¬ 
ers, clairvoyants, materializ¬ 
ing mediums, test-mediums. 

From them, a pack of cards, 
a crystal globe, the lines of 
the human hand, held no se¬ 
crets. They found lost ar¬ 
ticles, cast horoscopes, gave 
advice in affairs of the heart, 
of business and speculation, 
uttered warnings of jourr 
neys over seas, and against 
a smooth-shaven stranger. 

They even stooped to fore¬ 
tell earthquakes, or caused 
to drop fluttering from the 
ceiling, a letter straight from 
the Himalayas. Among 
those who are the gypsies of 
the cities, they were the aris¬ 
tocrats of their calling; and to them that call¬ 
ing was as legitimate a business as is, to the 
roadside gypsy, the swapping of horses. The 
fore-parents of each had followed that same 
calling, and to the children it was common¬ 
place and matter-of-fact. It held no adven¬ 
ture, no moral obloquy. 

. . . Vera now was twenty-one, tall, won¬ 
derfully graceful and of the most enchanting 
loveliness. Her education had been cosmo¬ 
politan. In the largest cities of America she 
had met persons of every class; young 
women, old women, mothers with married 
sons and daughters, women of society as it 
is exploited in the Sunday supplements; 
school-girls, shop-girls, factory-girls-=-all had 
told her their troubles; and men of every 
condition had come to scoff and had remained 
to express, more or less offensively, their ad- 


From “Vera, the Medium. 


Copyright, 1908, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


VERA, IN A HUSHED, SOLEMN VOICE, CALLED FOR SILENCE. 

one out upon a cold and unfeeling sidewalk. 

So Vera had seen both the seamy side of 
life, and, in the drawing-rooms where Vance 
and she exhibited their mind-reading tricks, 
had been made much of by great ladies and, 
for an hour as brief as . Cinderella’s, had 
looked upon a world of kind and well-bred 
people. Since she was fourteen, for seven 
years, this had been her life. A life as open 
to the public as the life of an actress, as easy 
of access as that of the stenographer in the 
hotel lobby. As a result, the girl had encased 
herself in a defensive armor of hardness and 
distrust, a protection which was rendered 
futile by the loveliness of her face, by the 
softness of her voice, by the deep,, brooding 
eyes, and the fine forehead on which, like a 
crown, rested the black waves of her hair. 
Vera was very beautiful! 
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office one night, at which 
it was decided to encour¬ 
age Mrs. Nation to come 
to Chicago. 

A young woman of the 
reportorial staff was cho¬ 
sen for the work. She 
was told to go to Topeka, 
report the saloon wreck¬ 
ers doings graphically, 
have a “heart-to-heart” 
talk with her, and tell her 
that the great city of Chi¬ 
cago was waiting to hear 
her message. The back¬ 
ing of the American was 
to be promised in all she 
undertook. 

“We might as well have 
an advance story while 
we’re about it,” one mem¬ 
ber of the staff proposed. 
“Suppose we get up 
something about a bri¬ 
gade of women, armed 
with hatchets, on the 
way to wreck the saloons 
of Chicago?” 

This idea was adopted. 
Two dozen postal-cards 
were typewritten. They 
were addressed to well- 
known saloon - keepers. 
The saloon-keepers were 
warned that the wrath of 
God was about to destroy 
their traffic. The signers, 
it was stated, were the 
agents of the Almighty in 
this work. The cards 
were signed: 

T hf. Carrie Nation 

Hatchet Home Bri¬ 
gade. 

These card 


From “ The Career of a Journalist.” 
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HE LET GO AND BOLTED AFTER THE OFFICER. 


s were given 
to the young woman re¬ 
porter. On her way to Topeka she was to 
get off at a little station in Iowa and post 
them. 

Two days later there was great excitement 
in Chicago saloon circles. The American 
contained an exclusive story about it, with a 
facsimile of one of the warning cards. The 
other papers followed suit, unsuspecting. Then 
other stories were written upon the possible 
penalty for sending threatening messages 
through the mails. The Federal authorities 
were said to be investigating. The American, 
“always first in publishing the news,” led all 
the others with this story. “The machinery 
of the law has been set in motion against the 
perpetrators,” it stated. 

When another day had passed, and the 
“Carrie Nation Hatchet Home Brigade” had 
not yet arrived, the American explained that 
its members had probably feared punishment 
for violating the postal laws, and had aban¬ 
doned their project for the time. 

But Carrie Nation herself was on the way. 
Accompanied by the American’s feminine cor¬ 
respondent, she arrived in a few days, and an 
era of first-page sensations began. 


“I WAS A YELLOW JOURNALIST.” 

From Salisbury's ‘‘The Career of a Journalist” 
(£. W. Dodge & Co.) 

Mrs. Carrie Nation, of Kansas, was attract¬ 
ing much attention at this time. But her 
saloon-wrecking, thus far, had been confined 
to her own State. There she had invaded 
the demon Rum in his many lairs, time after 
time, and, with hatchet and club, had put him 
to flight. So the dispatches read. (It is 
always the demon Rum that haters of liquor 
attack. Temperance orators seldom mention 
any other kind of drink. Yet the only people 
I ever heard of who take rum are sailors, and 
perhaps even they do it only in fiction.) 

When Mrs. Nation began her work, news— 
the kind the American wanted—was scarce in 
Chicago. Sensations were hard to find or to 
make. Mrs. Nation was the biggest sensa¬ 
tion in the country. But she was out in Kan¬ 
sas, about eight hundred miles away. The 
-American had printed many dispatches about 
her doings. Yet there was lacking the “con¬ 
crete human interest,” as someone remarked, 
that would be aroused if she were in Chicago. 

A conference was held in the American 
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THE LETTERS! WHERE ARE THEY? 

From Oppenheim’s “The Avenger” ( Little, Brozun 

6* Co.) 

A sharp ejaculation broke from Wrayson’s 
lips. Louise signed to him to be silent. 

“Amy was with me when the letters came,” 
Madame de Melbain continued. “She left at 
once for England to see this man. The sum 
he demanded was impossible. All that she 
could do was to ask for time, and to arrange 
to pay him so much a month whilst we were 
considering how to raise the money. He ac¬ 
cepted this, and promised to keep silence. 
He kept his word, but for a time only. He 
made inquiries, and he seems to nave come to 
the conclusion that the money was on the 
other side. At any rate, he approached the 
advisers of my husband; He was in treaty 
with them for the letters—when he—when he 
met with his death !” . 

“A rumor of this, ,, Madame de Melbain 
continued, “reached us in Mexonia! I tele¬ 
graphed to Amy! She and Louise were at 
their wits' ends. Louise decided to go and 
see this man Barnes, to make her way, if she 
could, into his flat, to search for and, if she 
could find them, to steal these 
letters. She carried out her 
purpose—or rather her attempt¬ 
ed purpose. The rest you know, 
for it was you who saved her! 

“The man,” Wrayson „said 
hoarsely, “was murdered!” 

“So I have understood,” she 
remarked. 

“He was murdered,” Wray- 
son continued in a harsh, un¬ 
natural voice, “on that very 
night, the night when he was to 
have made over these letters to 
your—enemies ! The message 
was telephoned to me ! He was 
to go to the Hotel Francis. He 
was warned that there was dan¬ 
ger. And there was! He was 
murdered—while the cab wait¬ 
ed—to take him there !” 

“The man who telephoned to 
me—Bentham his name was, 
the agent of your enemies—he, 
too, was murdered!” 

“So I have heard,” she said 
calmly. 

“The letters!” he faltered. 

“Where are they?” 

“No one knows,” she an¬ 
swered. “That is why I live 
always on the brink of a vol¬ 
cano. Many people are search¬ 
ing for them. No one as yet 
has succeeded. But that may 
come at any moment.” 

“Madame,” he said, “can 
you tell me who killed these 


men 




She raised her eyebrows. 

“I cannot,” she answered 
:oldly. 

“Madame,” he declared, “the 
nan Barnes was a pitiful black- 
nailing little Jew! For all I 
mow,he deseived death a dozen 


times over—ay, and Bentham too! But the 
law does not look upon it like that. Whoever 
killed these men will assuredly be hanged if 
they are caught. Don’t you think that your 
friends are a little toe zealous?” 

She met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“If friends of mine have done these things,” 
she said, “they are at least unknown to me!” 

He drew a short choking brealh of relief. 
Yet even now the mystery was deeper than 
ever! He began to think out loud. 

“A friend of yours it must have been,” he 
declared. “Barnes was murdered when in a 
few hours he would have parted with those 
letters to your enemies; Bentham was mur¬ 
dered when he was on the point of discover¬ 
ing them! There is some one working for 
you, guarding you, who desires to remain 
unknown. I wonder!” 

He stopped short. A sudden illuminating 
idea flashed through his mind. 

“This man Duncan who has disappeared so 
suddenly. Whom did you say—who was it 
he reminded you of?” 

“He was killed,” she cried. “It was not 
he. He is dead! Don’t dare to speak of 
anything so horrible!” 


From “The Avenger.’* 


Copyright, iy08, by Little, Brown «fc Co. 


“he was there on his knees, with his arms around 

THE TERRIFIED WOMAN.” 
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HE STOLE THE BONDS. 

From Winfield's " The Rover Boys on the Farm.” 

(Grosset & Dunlap.) 

Presently refreshments were announced, 
and the boys and girls paired off and entered 
the dining room. Here a long table was 
spread, decorated with autumn leaves and 
the Putnam Hall colors. There were six 
colored candles on the table, each with an 
elaborate red shade, and the general effect 
was warm and pleasing. There were plenty 
of good things to eat, including ice-cream 
frozen into all sorts of forms. 

With the ice-cream came snapper bonbons, 
filled with all sorts of things made of paper, 
and soon one boy was wearing an apron, an¬ 
other a nightcap, and the like. Dora got a 
yellow jacket, and Nellie a baker’s cap, while 
Grace skipped around wearing a poke hat 
over a foot high. There was plenty of laugh¬ 


ter, and the old folks did not hesitate to join 
in. Nuts and raisins followed the ice-cream, 
and then the young folks went back to the 
sitting room and the parlor to finish their 
games and have some music. 

“Dora, you must play for us,” said Dick, 
and led her to the piano. Then, while some 
of the others gathered around the girl played 
“Waiting for the Wagon,” “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party,” and a number of other favor¬ 
ites, and these the crowd sang lustily. 

“Guess it is about time for us to leave,” 
whispered Fred to Dick, presently. “I know 
you’ll like to have Dora play all night for 
you, but it can’t be done.” 

Dick looked at his watch. 

“Phew! as late as this!” he exclaimed 
softly. “Yes, we’ll have to go.” 

“Let us sing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ sug¬ 
gested one of the boys, and Dora struck up 
the opening chords. They were iii the midst 
of the first verse when 
Dick chanced to glance to¬ 
wards one of the windows 
and stopped short. 

A man was outside peer¬ 
ing in at the party. 

It was Merrick! 

“Well, I never!” burst 
out the eldest Rover boy, 
and his sudden exclama¬ 
tion caused Dora to look 
at him curiously and stop 
playing. 

“What is the matter, 
Dick?” 

“Did you see that man 
at the window? He is 
gone now.” 

“I didn’t see anybody.” 
“Who was it?” asked 
Tom, quickly. 

“It was that rascal Mer¬ 
rick !” 

“Merrick!” ej acul a t e d 
Sam. “The fellow who 
took Uncle Randolph’s 
bonds?” 

“The same.” 

“Oh, Dick, you must be 
mistaken.” 

“I was not mistaken—I 
saw him as plain as day. 

I am going to look for 
him,” added the eldest 
Rover, for the man had 
now disappeared. 

He ran for the hall door, 
and the other boys fol¬ 
lowed. The girls remained 
in the parlor, much fright¬ 
ened, for it was after mid¬ 
night. 

As Dick reached the piaz¬ 
za he saw a dark form 
stealing along a row of 
bushes near the garden 
fence. 

“There he is!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Stop, I tell 
you !” 

“Who did you say it 
was?” 


From “The Rover Boys on the Farm.” Copyright, 1908, by Grosset & Dunlap. 

A MAN WAS OUTSIDE PEERING IN AT THE PARTY. 
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A BEAVER HOUSE. 

From Roberts' “The House in 
the Water ” {Page.) 

A beaver house, the first 
he had ever seen! His de¬ 
lighted eyes, observing it at 
this distance, at once pro¬ 
nounced it immeasurably su¬ 
perior to the finest and most 
pretentious muskrat - house 
he had ever seen—a very 
palace, indeed, by compari¬ 
son. Then, a little further 
up the pond, and apparently 
adjoining the shore, he made 
out another dome-shaped 
structure, broader and less 
conspicuous than the first, 
and more like a mere pile 
of sticks. The pond, which 
was several acres in extent, 
seemed to him an extremely 
spacious domain for the 
dwellers in these two houses. 

Presently he marked a 
black trail, as it were, mov¬ 
ing down the middle of the 
radiance from the upper end 
of the pond. It was ob¬ 
viously the trail of somie 
swimmer, but much too 
broad, it seemed, to be made 
by anything so small as a 
beaver. It puzzled him 
greatly. In his eagerness he 
pushed noiselessly forward, 
seeking a better view, till he 
was within some thirty feet 
of the dam. Then he made 
out a small dark spot in the 
front of the trail—evidently 
a beaver’s head; and at last 
he detected that the little 
swimmer was carrying a 
bushy branch, one end held 
in his mouth while the rest 
was slung back diagonally across his shoul¬ 
ders. 

The boy crept forward like a cat, his gray 
eyes shining with expectancy. His purpose 
was to gain a point where he could crouch 
in ambush behind the dam, and perhaps get 
a view of the lake-dwellers actually at work. 
He was within six or eight feet of the dam, 
crouching low (for the dam was not more 
than three feet in height), when his trained 
and cunning ear caught a soft swirling sound 
in the water on the other side of the barrier. 
Instantly he stiffened to a statue, just as he 
was, his mouth open so that not a pant of his 
quickened breath might be audible. The next 
moment the head of a beaver appeared over 
the edge of the dam, not ten feet away, and 
stared him straight in the face. 

He saw the doubt in the beaver’s eye fade 
gradually into confidence, as the little animal 
became convinced that the strange gray figure 
was in reality just one of the stumps. Then, 
the industrious dam-builder began to climb 
out upon the crest of the dam, dragging his 
huge and hairless tail, and glacing along as 


From “A House in the Water.” 
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BUILDING THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 

if to determine where the stick which he car¬ 
ried would do most good. At this critical 
moment, when the eager watcher felt that he 
was just about to learn the exact methods of 
these wonderful architects of the wild, a stick 
in the slowly settling mud beneath his feet 
broke with a soft, thick-muffled snap. 

So soft was the sound that it barely reached 
the Boy’s ears. To the marvellously sensi¬ 
tive ears of the beaver, however, it was. a 
warning more than sufficient. It was a noisy 
proclamation of peril. Swift as a wink of 
light, the beaver dropped his stick and dived 
head first into the pond. The Boy straight¬ 
ened up just in time to see him vanish. As 
he vanished, his broad, flat, naked tail hit the 
water with a cracking slap which resounded 
over the pond like a pistol-shot. It was re¬ 
echoed by four or five more splashes from 
the upper portion of the pond. Then all was 
silence again, and the Boy realized that there 
would be no more chance that night for him 
to watch the little people of the House in the 
Water. But he had had an experience long 
to be remembered. 
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ONE MORE BOND WITH JAPAN. 

From Holder's “Big Game at Sea.” (Outing Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) 

But suddenly, in the fall of 1904, a new 
game fish arrived at Catalina Island, Cal., a 
beautiful creature, an almost typical tuna, 
but not over sixty or seventy pounds in 
weight; a fish as trim and attractive as can 
be imagined. 

It had the general shape of a tuna. The 
head was large, the back light olive green, in 
contradistinction to the blue-backed big tunas. 
The finlets, instead of pale yellow, as in the 
tuna, were a vivid lemon yellow; the side 
fins were a third longer than those of the 
typical tunas. The oldest inhabitant of the 
island, “Mexican Joe,” who had been fishing 
its waters for twenty years, had never seen 
the fish, although the typical tuna has been 
known from the earliest times; indeed, I 
have found its bones in the mounds, showing 
that it was favorite game with the early in¬ 
habitants of the island. 

The fish was new to me, and upon sending 
a photograph to Dr. Jordan, he wrote me that 
the fish was a most interesting visitor, or as 
he put it, “one more bond which bound us to 
Japan,” or words to that effect. The fish 
hitherto had been known only in the ports of 
Japan and rarely at Honolulu, but never had 
been reported from American shores. It is 
known to science as Germo macropterus, and 
is a species of albacore, a cousin of the tuna.* 

*Dr. Jordan now considers it a tuna. (Thunnus 
macro pterus.) 


Having no common name, I called it the 
Japanese Albacore, and by any other name it 
would have been just as interesting; but the 
term was justified by the fact that it had been 
known for a long time in Japan. The fish so 
resembled the tuna that the boatman assumed 
that it was a tuna and called it the “yellow r - 
finned tuna,” by which name the interesting 
fish will go down to fame, and with some 
excuse, as when compared superficially to the 
tuna it resembles it much more than it does 
its generic relative. This was in 1904, and 
ever since the new tuna, with its vivid lemon 
finlets, has appeared every August or Sep¬ 
tember in vast numbers, affording a sport 
never dreamed of, for the simple reason that, 
being smaller than the tuna, averaging about 
fifty pounds, they are much easier to catch. 


“I SHOT THE FINEST.” 

From Ware's “I11 the Woods and On the Shore.” 

{Page.) 

According to the tracks there were at least 
two large stags ahead of us, and possibly 
.three. I moved up to the head of the pro¬ 
cession, as it would be my next shot under 
our alternating arrangement. The big tracks 
kept on until we finally lost them in a partic¬ 
ularly wet bog by a wooded island on our 
right, from which a long strip of brush jutted 
out parallel to our trail. I stopped at the end 
of the bushes and looked over them into the 
bog beyond. There were three stags, the 
nearest one with a wide spreading pair of 



From "Big Game at Sea.” 
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antlers, which, with his heavy body and snow 
white neck showed he was the kind we were 
looking for. I stopped the others with a gesture, 
and they sank down in the moss while Stround 
crept up and joined me. He took a quick 
look at the chances for approach and we 
started back on our tracks, turning through 
the brush at the lower end of the wooded 
island. When we got to the very edge of it 
the stags had become suspicious and were 
moving off, but were still within easy shot. 
At the first shot the big stag went down on 
his off shoulder, but was up again the next 
instant. A second shot brought him down 
again with both fore legs under him. The 
other two stags had trotted off a short dis¬ 
tance and were watching us, but their heads 
were so inferior to the big one that was down 
that I did not trouble them. We leaped out 
of the brush and came up to the game. He 
gathered his great haunches under him and 
gave a tremendous leap, repeating it as he 
fell with both fore legs doubled under his 
body. I found I could keep up with him 
easily enough, and as he looked entirely fit 
in some positions it occurred to me to try 
to get a picture of him while still alive. I 
carried the little camera inside my shirt, and 
of course it had worked around on my back 
to the most inaccessible spot it could reach. 
The caribou was plowing along with his 
great leaps, I doing my best to keep along¬ 
side, but I finally extricated the kodak and 
got two snap shots of him. The setting sun 
and the distant forest for a background with 
the great wild creature struggling against his 
fate made a picture that one could never for¬ 
get, and I was fortunate enough with the 
little camera to keep it in all its wonderful 
picturesqueness. 

This last head had an unusual spread and 
height of beam, though but thirty-two points 
and but one brow antler. Its teeth as well as 
the bluntness of the points showed that the 
stag was a very old one, but in splendid con¬ 
dition, with great layers of fat extending 
over its haunches and well up on to the sad¬ 
dle. The horns were entirely clean of velvet 
—the first stag we had seen in this condition, 
this being September 6. 

It was only about three miles across the 
valley to camp, for which I was duly grate¬ 
ful, as I had to carry the big head myself, all 
the rest being well loaded down with our 
other belongings. 

TO PLEASE—THAT'S THE THING. 

From Alice Broivn’s “Rose Macleod.” ( Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

When Electra had rustled away, after the 
pleasantest of farewell recognitions between 
her and the guest, her grandmother heaved a 
sigh. 

“Billy,” said she, “that’s a dreadful girl.” 

“She’s a very handsome girl. What’s the 
matter with her ?” 

“She’s so equipped. First, she’s well born. 
Her grandmother was a Grace and her 
mother was a Vanderdecken. See her teeth. 
See her hair, and her profile. Dreadful!” 

“They’re very beautiful, in a_ correct way. 
She’s as well made as a grand piano.” 


“That’s it, Billy. And she has done nothing 
but polish herself, and now you can see your 
face in her. Fancy, Billy, what these modern 
creatures do. They go to gymnasium.. They 
can take a five-barred gate, I believe, in their 
knickerbockers and what they call sneakers. 
They understand all about foods and what s 
good for them and what’s good for the aged, 
and if you’re over seventy they buy condensed 
foods in cans and make you take it twice a 
day.” * 

“You haven’t tasted your grog.” 

“I shan’t. Want it?” 

He accepted the glass, and sniffed at it 
critically. , , 

“That’s good,” he commented. That s very 
good. There’s a familiar creature in that. 

He tasted, and then drank with gusto. 

“Well,” said the old lady disparagingly, 
“you wouldn’t have said so if it had been one 
of the foods. I have them before I go to 

bed.” . ' , f1 

He spoke persuasively: “Florrie, let s talk a 
little more about the book.” 

“There’s nothing more to say. I’ve told 
you the whole story, and I know you won t 
tell anybody else.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better make a clean 
breast of it to Gilbert and Wall?” 

“What for?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly; only it seems 
to me publishers and authors are. in a more 
or less confidential relation. Being a pub¬ 
lisher myself, I naturally feel rather strongly 
about it.” 

“I don’t see it in the least,” said the old 
lady decisively. “All this talk about the pa¬ 
ternal relation is mere poppycock. They 
print me a book. If it takes a start, they back 
it. They’re as glad.as I am. But as to telling 
them my glorious little joke, why, I cant and 
I won’t.” . . 

“But, dear woman, they’re printing away 
with full confidence in having got a valuable 
book out of you.” . 

“So they have. It’s selling, isnt it? 

“Madly. Specialists want it for honest 
data. The general reader has got an idea 
from the reviews that there's, personal gossip 
in it, more or less racy. So it goes 
“Well, let it go,” said the old lady reck¬ 
lessly. “I shan’t stop it.” 

“No, but I can’t help thinking Gilbert and 
Wall ought to be in the secret.” . . 

“Do you imagine they’d stop printing? 

“I don’t imagine anything. I believe, to 
speak temperately, they’d drop dead.. I only 
say it’s a fearful and wonderful situation, 
and they ought to know it. You see, dear 
woman, you’ve not only played a joke^on the 
public; you’ve played a joke on them.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, why not? 
What’s a publisher, anyway? Has he got to 
be treated like a Hindu god? Billy Stark, I 
wish you’d stayed in London where you be¬ 
long.” . 

Again Billy felt himself wheezing, and gave 
up to it as before. She watched him unwink- 
ingly, and by and by she chuckled a little and 
then joined him, in an ecstasy. 

“Florrie,” said he, “you’re simply a glorious 
portent, and you’ve no more moral sense than 
the cat.” 
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LESSONS IN LOVE-MAKING. 

From Williams’ "My Lost Duchess." ( Century Co .) 

“But if I really cared for a girl,” said the 
Duchess, “I’d tell her so,” she was saying, 
“if I were a man.” 

“But suppose circumstances—” 

“Bah! A man wouldn’t balk at circum¬ 
stances.” 

“But can’t you imagine certain possible 
contingencies—” 

“No, I can’t; all false pride.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean just what you do. 
I am speaking of a different sort of thing. 
Unfortunately, one has to consider—” 
“Consider? Nonsense! Oh, if I were a 
man, I would show you men how to do the 
business.” 

“I am very well content that you are not 
a man.” 

“Ah, you would be afraid of me,” she said 
tauntingly, “if I were a man.” 

“Oh, but I am already, you know!” said I, 
and added: “How would you do the busi¬ 
ness ? Why dpn’t you teach me ?” 

“For one thing, I would not continually run 
away. And I would not invariably assume 
an attitude of humble inferiority.” 

/‘I see; that’s what you wouldn't do; now 
kindly tell me what you would do—teach me.” 

“Why, I would stride into her presence 
with a bold front, sure of myself and sure of 
her.” The Duchess imitated the stride, the 
bold front, and the sureness. 

“I see,” said I. “Suppose you weren’t, 
though?” 

“Then I’d pretend to be! And I would 
make love to her with might and main, sweep 
her off her feet and into my arms and keep 
here there forever.” 

“You say you’d make love to her—tell me 
how that’s done. I have heard there were a 
great many different ways,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “some men for in¬ 
stance—” 

“You, I suppose, have had to listen to all 
the ways there are, have you not?” 

She looked thoughtful a moment and shook 
her head. “No,” she said, “I don’t believe 
so,” and seemed so earnest and honest about 
it that I had to burst out laughing, which re¬ 
lieved my feelings greatly. 

“But I only want to know how you would 
do it,” said I. 

“It would depend on the girl. Give me a 
girl.” 

“I can’t think of any,” I said, being able to 
think of only one. 

“I shouldn’t think you would find it so 
difficult. I shouldn’t think you’d have to look 
far.” 

“To be sure,” said I, turning about and 
facing her, “you, for instance—that’s not far.” 

“Oh,” she cried, really startled for once, 
“that’s hardly far enough!” 

“All the same,” said I, judiciously, “I 
should think you would do.” 

“At a pinch?” she asked. 

“At a pinch,” I said, getting up to walk to 
and fro. 

“That makes it v more difficult,” she replied, 
smiling a little consciously. 


“Yes, I should think it zvould be rather 
difficult,” said I, sympathetically. 

“What?” she said straightening up, “to 
make love to me?” 

“Successfully,” I added gravely. 

“Oh,” she said, relaxing, but looking up at 
me as she did so, “I don’t believe you really 
need teaching.” 

“You promised!” said I, anxiously. 


A JAUNT WITH THE RODNEYS. 

From "The Husbands of Edith." {Dodd. Mead 
& Co.) 

“Well, you see, Brock,” said Medcroft 
lamely, “I want you to pose as Roxbury 
Medcroft; you are to go to Vienna as Rox¬ 
bury Medcroft, not as yourself.” 

“’Pon my soul, Rox, you are not in earn¬ 
est?” 

“Never more so.” 

“But, my dear fellow—” 

“You won’t do it? That’s what your tone 
means,” in despair. 

“It isn’t that, and you know it. I’ve got 
nothing to lose. It’s you that will have to 
suffer. You’re known all over Europe. What 
will be said when the trick is discovered? 
’Gad, man!” 

“Then you will go?” with beaming eyes. 
“I knew it would appeal to you, as an Amer¬ 
ican.” 

“What does it all mean?” 

“It’s all very simple, if one looks at it from 
the right angle, Brock. Up to last night, I 
was blissfully committed to the most delight¬ 
ful of outings, so to speak. At ten o’clock 
everything was changed. Mrs. Medcroft and 
I sat up all night discussing the situation 
with the messenger—my solicitor, by the way. 
The Vienna trip is out of the question, so far 
as I am concerned. It is of vital importance 
that I should return to London to-night, but 
is even more vitally important that the world 
should say that I am in Vienna. See what 
I mean?” 

“No, I’m hanged if I do.” 

“What I have just heard from London 
makes me shudder to think of the conse¬ 
quences if I go on east to-night. I may as 
well tell you that there is a plot on foot to 
perpetrate a gigantic fraud against the people. 
The County Council is to be hoodwinked out 
and out into moving forward certain build¬ 
ing projects, involving millions of the peo¬ 
ple’s money. Our firm has opposed a certain 
band of grafters, and when I left England it 
was pretty well settled that we had blocked 
their game. They have learned of my pro¬ 
posed absence and intend to steal a march 
on us while I am away. That’s why I’m ask¬ 
ing you to go on to Vienna and pose as Rox¬ 
bury Medcroft while I steal back to London 
and set the charge under these demined 
bloodsuckers. All you’ve got to do is to 
register at the Bristol, get interviewed by the 
papers, attend one or two sessions of the con¬ 
vention, which lasts three days, and then go 
off into the mountains with the Rodneys—the 
society reporters will do the rest.” 

“With the Rodneys ? My dear fellow, sup¬ 
pose that they object to the substitution! 
Really, you know, it’s not to be thought of.” 
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“Deuce take it, man, the Rodneys are not 
to know that there has been a substitution. 
Perfectly simple, can’t you see?” 

“I’m damned if I do.” 

“What a stupid ass you are, Brock! The 
Rodneys have never laid eyes on me. They 
know of me as Edith’s husband, that’s all. 
They are to take you in as Medcroft, of 
course.” 

“I’d be recognized as an imposter and 
booted out of the convention. I shudder to 
think of what Mr. Rodney will do to me when 
he learns the truth. Why, Medcroft, you 
must be crazy. There will be dozens of ar¬ 
chitects there who know you personally or by 
sight. You—” 

“My dear boy, if they don’t see me there, 
they can’t very well recognize me, can they? 
If necessary, you can affect an illness and 
stay away from the sessions altogether. Hire 
a nurse, if necessary. You might venture to 
express an opinion or two on vital topics, in 
my name. I don’t care a hang what you say. 
I only want ’em to think I’m there. No 
doubt our enemies will have a spy or two 
hanging about to see that I am actually off 
for a jaunt with the Rodneys, but they will be 
Viennesse and they won’t know me from 
Adam. What’s the odds, so long as Edith is 
there to stand by you? If she’s willing to as¬ 
sume that you are her husband—” 

“Good Lord!” half shouted Brock, leap¬ 
ing to his feet, wide-eyed. “You don’t mean 
to say that she is—is—is to go to Vienna with 
me ?” 

“Emphatically, yes. She’s also invited. Of 
course, she’s going.” 


.AND DOROTHY WAS WAITING! 

From Vance’s "The Black Bag.” (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

Over there, across the water, in the dingy and 
disreputable Hotel du Commerce, Dorothy 
waited in her room, doubtless the prey of 
unnumbered nameless terrors, while aboard 
the brigantine her fate was being decided by a 
council of three unspeakable scoundrels, one 
of whom, professing himself her father, open¬ 
ly declared his intention of using her to fur¬ 
ther his selfish and criminal ends. 

His first and natural thought, to steal away 
to her and induce her to accompany him back 
to England, Kirkwood perforce discarded. 
He could have wept over the realization of 
his unqualified impotency. He had no money 
—not even cab-fare from the hotel to the 
railway station. Something subtler, more 
crafty, had to be contrived to meet the 
emergency. And there was one w r ay, one 
only; he could see none other. Temporarily 
he must make himself one of the company of 
her enemies, force himself upon them, in¬ 
gratiate himself into their good graces, gain 
their confidence, then, when opportunity of¬ 
fered, betray them. And the power to make 
them tolerate him, if not receive him as a 
fellow, the knowledge of them and their plans 
that they had unwittingly given him, was his. 

And Dorothy was waiting. . . . 

He swung round and without attempting to 
muffle his footfalls strode toward the com¬ 
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panionway. He must pretend he had just 
come aboard. 

Subconsciously he had been aware, during 
his time of pondering, that the voices in the 
cabin had been steadily gaining in volume, 
rising louder and yet more loud, Mulready’s 
ominous, drink-blurred accents dominating 
the others. There was a quarrel afoot; as 
soon as he gave it heed, Kirkwood under¬ 
stood that Mulready, in the madness of his 
inflamed brain, was forcing the issue while 
Calendar sought vainly to calm and soothe 
him. 

The American arrived at the head of the 
companion way at a critical juncture. As he 
moved to descend some low, cool-toned retort 
of Calendar’s seemed to enrage his confed¬ 
erate beyond reason. He yelped aloud with 
wrath, sprang to his feet, knocking over a 
chair, and leaping back toward the foot of the 
steps, flashed an adroit hand behind him and 
found his revolver. 

“I’ve stood enough from you!” he screamed, 
his voice oddly clear in that moment of in¬ 
sanity. “You’ve played with me as long as 
you will, you hulking American hog! And 
now I’m going to show r —” 

As he held his fire to permit his denuncia¬ 
tion to bite home, Kirkwood, appalled to find 
himself standing on the threshold of a trag¬ 
edy, gathered himself together and launched 
through the air, straight for the madman’s 
shoulders. 

As they went down together, sprawling, 
Mulready’s head struck against a transom 
and the revolver fell from his limp fingers. 

BRIDGE VERSUS CIVILIZATION. 

From Boyce’s “The Bond.” ( Dufheld .) 

Ernesto and Crayven were playing against 
the bellicose Vicomte, whose duel somehow 
had not come off, and his sister, and Ernesto, 
as always, was excitedly absorbed in the 
game. 

“Coutre!” he cried, when “no trumps*' 
had been declared against,him, slapping his 
cards down on the table and folding his arms 
frenziedly. He played out the hand fiercely, 
pounding each trick with his fist as he took it 
in and turned it; lost the odd; and leaned 
across the table, demanding of his partner 
with concentrated fury: 

“For God’s sake, why didn’t you lead me a 
heart!” 

“Heart? Heart?” said Crayven vaguely. “I 
don’t think I had one.” 

“You had! Haven’t you just played the 
king on my ace? You’ve lost us the game!” 

“Very sorry, indeed,” murmured Crayven. 

“Sorry!” snorted Ernesto, dealing round a 
fresh pack with desperation. 

Nina, crocheting on an endless piece of 
white wool, glanced at him with alarmed 
sympathy, and Teresa smiled faintly. Er¬ 
nesto was never ill-tempered except at cards, 
but his card-manners were atrocious. Teresa 
always remembered, when she saw him at 
play, the phrase of a clever Italian, “Siamo 
civil mas non civili” No, decidedly, Ernesto* 
was not civilized. The passion to win swept 
away all his surface civility. 
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Crayven was undeniably an irritating part¬ 
ner. To-night he was playing his worst; it 
was clear that his mind was anywhere but on 
the game. Teresa, from where she sat, a 
little behind him, glanced now and then at his 
grave profiile, the weary droop of his eyelids. 
Midway in the last game of the rubber she 
got up and said good-night to Nina. Ernesto, 
studying his cards with knitted brows, did 
not notice her move till the other two men 
at the table rose; then he protested: 

“Oh, don’t go now! Wait a few minutes 
and cut in, Teresa, we’re almost done—you 
take Crayven’s place, or mine.” 

“No, I’m tired—I don’t want to play,” she 
said, with a perverse pleasure in Crayven’s 
look of suppressed anger. She knew he had 
come only in order to walk home with her, 
but she had not meant that he should; and 
now she went away, firmly refusing any es¬ 
cort. It was only a few steps to the hotel. 
But. in the one lighted street of the little 
town, she turned the other way and walked 
slowly, past the lights of the village, out on 
the quiet road that led down to a bridge over 
the brawling Vieze. The night was cool, and 
a current of colder air, swept down by the 
stream, made her shiver slightly as she 
wrapped her cloak about her and leaned to 
look down at the foaming water. She was 
extremely tired, but nervous restlessness and 
melancholy dominated her physical fatigue. 
That was the impression the day had left 
with her—a mordant melancholy—and she 
had seen the.same thing in Crayven’s face 
that evening. What had happened, after all, 
and why was it that suddenly all had fallen 
to ruins in their relation to one another? 
Why was it that at a touch that world of 
which he was the centre, and which had for 
a moment beckoned to her, had crumbled 
away, vanished like a mirage? 


WHO HAS NOT BEEN THERE? 

From De Morgan’s “Somehow Good.” (Holt.) 

But there is modern life, too, at St. Sen- 
nans—institutions that keep abreast of the 
century. Half the previous century ago, when 
we went there first, the Circulating Library 
consisted, so far as we can recollect it, of a 
net containing bright leather balls, a collec¬ 
tion of wooden spades and wheelbarrows, a 
glass jar with powder-puffs, another with 
tooth-brushes, a rocking-horse—rashly stocked 
in the first heated impulse of an over-confi¬ 
dent founder—a few other trifles, and, most 
iirportant of all, a book-case that supplied 
the title-role to the performance. That book¬ 
case contained (we are confident) cditioncs 
pvincipes of Mrs. Ratcliff, Sir Walter Scott, 
Bulwer Lytton, Currer Bell . . . well, even 
Fanny Burney, if you come to that. There 
certainly was a copy of “Frankenstein,” and 
fifty years ago our flesh was so compliant as 
to creep during its perusal. It wouldn’t now. 

But even fifty years ago there was never a 
volume that had not been defaced out of all 
knowledge by crooked marks of the most in¬ 
quisitive interrogation, and straight marks of 
the most indignant astonishment, by the read- 
irg-public in the shadows of the breakwaters. 


It really read, that public did; and, what’s 
more, it often tore out the interesting bits to 
take away. I remember great exasperation 
v;hen a sudden veil was drawn over the fu¬ 
ture of two lovers iust as the young gentle¬ 
man had flui g himself into the arms of the 
young lady. An unhallowed fiend had. cut 
off the sequel with scissors and. boned it! 

That was done, or much of it, when the 
books were new, and the railway-station was 
miles away; when the church wasn’t new, 
but old, which was better. It has been made 
new since, and has chairs in it, and memorial 
windows by Stick and Co. In those days its 
Sunday-folk were fisherfolk mostly, and a 
few local magnates or parvates—squirophants, 
they might be called—and a percentage of the 
visitors. 

Was St. Sennan glad or sorry, we wonder, 
when the last two sorts subscribed and re¬ 
stored him? If we had been he, one of us 
would have had to have the temper of a saint 
to keep cool about it. Anyhow, it’s done now, 
and can’t be undone. 

But the bathing-machines are not restored, 
at any rate. Those indescribables yonder, 
half rabbit-hutch, half dry-dock—a long row 
for ladies and a short one for gentlemen, 
three hundred yards apart—couldn’t trust 
’em any nearer, bless you!—these super¬ 
annuated God-knows-whats, struggling against 
disintegration from automatic plunges down 
a rugged beach, and creaking journeys back 
you are asked to hold on through—it’s no use 
going on drying!—these tributes to public 
decorum you can find no room in, and prob¬ 
ably swear at—no sacrilegious restorer has 
laid his hand on these. They evidently con¬ 
template going on for ever; for though their 
axes grow more and more oblique every day, 
their self-confidence remains unshaken. “But 
then they think they are St. Sen.nans, and 
that the wooden houses are subordinate acci¬ 
dents, and the church a mere tributary, that 
was a little premature—got there first, in its 
hurry to show respect for them. And no 
great wonder, seeing what a figure they cut, 
seen from a boat when you have a row! Or, 
rather, used to cut; for now the new town 
(which is beastly) has come on the cliff above, 
and looks for all the world as if it was St. 
Scnnans, and speaks contemptuously of the 
real town as the Beach Houses. 

The new town can only be described as a 
tidy nightmare; yet it is a successful creation 
of the brains that conceived it—a successful 
creation of ground-rents. As a development 
of land ripe for building, with more yards of 
frontage to the main-road than at first sight 
geometry seems able to accommodate, it has 
been taking advantage of unrivalled opportni- 
ties for a quarter of a century, backed by ad¬ 
vances on mortgage. It is the envy of the 
neighboring proprietors east and west along 
the coast, who have developed their own eli¬ 
gible sites past all remedy and our endurance, 
and now have to drain their purses to meet 
the obligations to the professional mortagee, 
who is biding his hour in peace, waiting for 
the fruit to fall into his mouth and murder¬ 
ously sure of his prey. But at St. Sennans a 
mysterious silence reigns behind a local of¬ 
fice that yields keys on application, and an- 
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swers all inquiries, and asks ridiculous rents. 
And this silence, or its keeper, is said to have 
become enormously rich over the new town. 


SEA ADVENTURE AS IT IS WRITTEN. 

From Nicholl’s “Brunhildct of Orr’s Island.” 

{Geo. W. Jacobs.) 

Uncle Hagen peered from under his cap, 
watching Nelson. “Now, what might your 
business be?” he inquired, frankly. 

“My business—?” “Oh—I write books— 
and things*” 

“Any money in it?” said the captain. 

“Not much,” Nelson confessed. 

“Should think not, never suit me. “Now 
take fishing,” he added, keeping his eye on 
the boats. “Of course, it’s hard work, but 
when everything is going right, and a fair 
wind—well, it suits me all right. There ain’t 
anything better.” 

“There’s not any money in fishing,” Nelson 
suggested. 

“Money?—no, I guess there ain’t But 
there’s a living. Ain’t anybody starving on 
this island, as I know of.” 

“Dangerous, and risky,” persisted Nelson. 

The captain smiled. “Sounds just like a 
story book—I always liked those tales of the 
dangers of the sea, and the almighty deep. 
Hilda has one with a boat up—up—where 
was it?—in the North Sea somewheres, with 
icebergs and monsters of the deep, and the 
ship on fire, and sinking fast with all on 
board.” The captain waved the stem of his 
pipe in the direction of the blue north. “I 
always liked those tales, ’cause I never saw 
anything like it in my sea-faring—must be 
grand, just for the experience,” he mused. 

“But you must have had some pretty tough 
experiences,” Nelson contended. 

“Most of us have, before we reach fifty, but 
mine waren’t uncommon—just a little hustling 
around, lively, for a while, but more often 
just easy sailing.” . . . 

Apparently the fisherman’s mind reverted 
to the stories of the “almighty deep,” for be¬ 
tween the puffs of his pipe he drawled, “Won¬ 
der—if the fellow—was ever there?” 

“The fellow—?” queried Nelson. 

Tim—the fellow that wrote all that windy 
stuff about the terrible storms, and the poor 
sailors out in the blinding mist ’nd snow, 
with their bare feet bleeding on the icy decks 
—he must have had a grand experience.” 

“Oh—” said Nelson, loftily, “an author does 
not have to experience everything that he 
writes.” 

“No—” 

“Oh—no,” explained Nelson. “Why some 
of the best books have been written about 
places that the authors have never seen.” 

“How did they do it?” the captain de¬ 
manded. “It isn’t in reason that a man can 
tell folks about a thing he’s never seen.” He 
settled back in his old splint rocker with the 
air of a man who had his own opinions, let 
ethers think as they chose. 

“Well—” said Nelson, thoughtfully, “they 
use their imagination—” 

“Just so,” interrupted the captain, “and a 
man’s imagination will often carry him a long 
wav from the truth.” 


WHO IS THE HEIR? 

From McIntyre’s "In the Dead of Night.” 

{Lippincolt.) 

Who is the heir? $200,000,000! Colossal 
fortune of Stephen Austin hangs in the bal¬ 
ance. 

Kenyon did not read farther, but folded the 
paper and stood tapping it thoughtfully in his 
open palm. 

Upon the opposite of Broadway a hansom 
was drawn up at the curb. Kenyon’s eyes 
rested absently upon the veiled woman who 
sat within it. He saw her speak a few hasty 
words to the driver; then he noted the man’s 
quick glance in his direction, and the smart 
swish of the long whip over the roof of the 
vehicle. The hansom rattled across the street 
and drew up beside him; the woman leaned 
forward. 

“I was beginning to think that you had 
failed us,” she sad. 

A whimsical look came into Kenyon’s eyes; 
then he smiled good-naturedly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began; but she 
interrupted him. 

“It is quite unnecessary,” she said. He 
noted that the tone and the gesture that ac¬ 
companied the words were rather cold and 
imperious. “I suppose,” she continued, “that 
you did not know that he was ill; but, even 
so, you should not have delayed. However, 
it is* not yet too late. They physicians have 
assured us that he will live until morning— 
that he may even get well.” 

The whimsical look left Kenyon’s eyes and 
with it went the smile. 

“Has there not been a mistake?” he asked, 
gravely. 

“The physicians are the best in New York.” 

Regretfully, he was about to inform her 
that he was not the person she thought him 
to be—that he was a stranger in New York— 
that he did not know a soul among its four 
millions. But she stopped him once more. 

“I will take this occasion to say,” she said, 
freezingly, “that I have considered his safety, 
alone, from the beginning. My own feelings 
do not enter into the matter.” 

“I ask your pardon, again,” began the 
young man. “But the fact is—” 

The small white hand went up once more 
and waved back the words. 

“I repeat,” she said, “that you are still in 
time. However, it would have been much 
better if you had come earlier. The ship 
reached port some seven or eight hours ago; 
and there could have been nothing to detain 
you.” 

Kenyon bent his brows, and looked puzzled. 

“What ship do you refer to?” he asked. 

“The Blenheim,” came the prompt, answer. 
Her eyes were searching his face intently; 
even the thick veil could not hide the fact 
that they were big, dark and lustrous. “That 
was the ship, was it not?” 

“It was,” answered Kenyon, and the puz¬ 
zled look grew deeper. 

“He is very low,” the girl continued, “and 
is very anxious to see you.” 

A number of people stood about. Those 
who overheard were beginning to stare; and 
as this could not endured, Kenyon entered 
the hansom. 
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ITALIANS IN THE LAND OF GOLD. 

From “True Stories of Crime.” ( Scribner .) 

The voyage was for Antonio an unalloyed 
agony of seasickness and homesickness, and 
when at last the great vessel steamed slowly 
up the North River, her band playing and the 
emigrants crowding eagerly to her sides, he 
had hardly spirit enough left to raise his eyes 
to the mountains of huge buildings from 
whose craters the white smoke rose slowly 
and blew away in great wind-torn clouds. 
Yet he felt some of the awakening enthu¬ 
siasm of his comrades, and when once his 
feet touched earth again it was not long be¬ 
fore he almost forgot his sufferings upon 
the ocean in his feverish anxiety to lose no 
time in beginning to save the money which 
should reunite him to Nicoletta and his 
mother. As soon as the vessel had docked a 
blustering Italian came among the emigrants 
and tagged a few dozen of them, including 
Antonio, with large blue labels, and then led 
them in a long, straggling line across the 
gangplank and marched them through the 
muddy streets to the railroad train. Here 
they huddled in a dirty car filled with smoke 
and were whirled with frightful speed for 
hours through a flat and smiling country. 
The noise, the smoke and the unaccustomed 
motion made Antonio ill again, and when the 
train stopped at Lambertville, New Jersey, 
the padrone had difficulty in rousing him from 
the animal-like stupor into which he had 
fallen. 

The Italians crowded together • upon the 
platform, gazing helplessly at one another 
and at the padrone, who was cursing them 
for a lot of stupid fools, and bidding them 
get upon a flat car that stood upon a siding. 
Antonio had to be pushed upon it by main 
force, but the journey this time was short, 
and in half an hour he found himself upon an 
embankment where hundreds of Italians were 
laboring with pick and shovel in the broiling 
sun. Here he also was given a pick and told 
to go to work. 

Toni soon became accustomed to his new 
surroundings. Every night he and the rest 
■were carried to Lambertville on flat cars and 
in the mornings were brought back to the 
embankment. The work was no harder than 
that to which he had been used, and he soon 
became himself again. Moreover, he found 
many of his old friends from Culiano work¬ 
ing there. His letters home were quite en¬ 
thusiastic regarding the pleasant character 
of the life. Yet he was sad always, especially 
so as since his arrival in America he had 
made no progress toward finding his brother. 

Every month Toni divided what he earned 
into three parts. One of them he deposited 
in the savings-bank, another he invested in 
a money order which was sent by Strollo to 
Nicoletta for the mother, and the last he 
kept for himself. It was astounding how fast 
one really could make money if one was in¬ 
dustrious. Forty dollars a month, sometimes ! 
That made nearly seventy lire to send to 
Nicoletta. His bank account grew steadily, 
and he often saved something out of the 
money he allowed himself to live upon. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY “THAT SET”? 

From “The Half-Smart Set” (Stokes.) 


“Come down with us to the Heronry, nicest 
people you ever met—and a change from the 
sort you’ll have to live among up there. 
They’ve got a houseboat and a steam-launch,, 
and we’ll have no end of a jolly time.” 

Christopher shook his head. 

“No, thanks,” said he, “I don’t „ think I 
should feel much at home in that set.” 

“What do you mean by ‘that set’?” asked 
Louis rather aggressively. 

“Well, the set that does nothing but enjoy 


“Oh, there you’re wrong. Old Goldsmith,, 
the father, is one of the hardest-worked men 
in England. Never takes a day off except 
the regulation Stock Exchange holidays four 
or five days in the year. His nose is always 
at the grindstone, and it’s only his children 
who get much benefit from his labor. They 
have a rippin’ time of it, certainly.” 

“Yes. Well, they’re as different as possible 
from the set I belong to, the set where every 
one is expected to do something, to contribute 
his share of solid work to keep the establish¬ 
ment going. My sisters have each their own 
tasks, and they must not neglect them any 
more than I may neglect mine or my father 


and mother theirs.” 

“Poor beggars!” said he. “What a time 
you must have of it. 1 don’t see what’s the 
good of grinding when the money’s made 1 
Our father sees it as we do too. And so 
does old Goldsmith. If you’ve worked hard 
and got on, as they’ve done, and have so got 
work into the grain that you’re too old to 
learn how to enjoy life, why, see that your 
children learn to enjoy it for you!” 

“Well, said Christopher, “I really think, 
though of course you won’t agree with me, 
that I’d sooner be as we are, all workers, 
than neither one thing nor the other. If one 
were born heir to an earldom, say, or were 
the son of a man with fifty thousand a year 
that came without being worked for, it would 
be pleasant enough to be in the swim of 
things, and to have motor-cars, and a yacht, 
and a house in town, a couple of places in the 
country, and to do the smart thing all round. 
But failing that, I think I’d just as soon be as 
I am, frankly a worker, not a drone, and feel 
that I had my place in the world to fill and 
that I could fill it. Be smart, or don’t be 
smart, one or the other. I shouldn’t care to 
belong to your half-smart set.” 

“Well, you may turn up your nose at us, 
but we don’t have half a bad time of it, though 
we may be only half-smart. And look here, 
now you’ve put our backs up, you shall just 
learn for yourself whether even half-smart¬ 
ness is a thing to be despised. I insist on 
your going down with us to-morrow to the 
Heronry, and seeing for yourself whether 
there isn’t something to be said for our capac¬ 
ity for enjoyment, at any rate. Now, look 
here. We’re going to be down there to¬ 
morrow in time for luncheon, so I must find 
out how to dodge the inconvenience of these 
confounded Sunday trains. Where’s a Brad¬ 
shaw ?” 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE “CO-EDS.” 

Ftom Keays’ “The Road to Damascus.” {Small, 
Maynard Sr Co.) 

“Are there any questions?” 

The students were silent; there was prob¬ 
ably no room in which so many questions 
were asked as in this one, and none in which 
it required so much courage to ask them. 

“No questions?” Maxwell looked quizzi- 
•cally at the closely gathered group of women, 
whom his tone seemed to spatter with sar¬ 
casm; he despised the timidity which made 
■them incapable of stating a problem for dis¬ 
cussion, although he knew that he himself 
was responsible for their diffidence. He had 
never hesitated to declare it his intention to 
make his work “as damned unpleasant for 
the women” as he could, and he had suc¬ 
ceeded to such an extent that their numbers 
■dwindled to a faint but philosophy-pursuing 
remnant, which he harried unceasingly in the 
hope that it would one day entirely disappear, 
and that he would achieve the distinction in 
an institution popularly supposed to be strong¬ 
ly co-educational, of lecturing to men only. 
He sneered at those feeble departments of 
the university which snatched eagerly at 
women students for the purpose of demon¬ 
strating their popularity to a board of re¬ 
gents, apt to award salary according to the 
quantity of his students rather than to the 
quality of the professor; Maxwell’s class¬ 
room was crowded with men; there was no 
occasion for him to coquet with that most 
mis-placed female known as the “Co-ed.” 

Yet until the advent of Jack Homfrey, his 
star student had been a woman, and how he 
had begrudged her intellect that handicap! 
So long as he had her under his influence, all 
went well; but during a vacation she fell a 
victim to the inevitable and became engaged 
to some insignificant school principal in the 
West. Bah !—marriage, the bearing of chil¬ 
dren, the endless day after day litter of do¬ 
mestic duties—for such a woman! It was 
one more example of the brutal comedy in 
which Fate made sport of human endowment. 

It -was the act of a fool to waste time on 
the mental development of women beyond a 
certain point. But it was the modern pose to 
approve of their playing with the arts and 
sciences; to affect belief in the pretense that 
their souls thirsted for knowledge and a doc¬ 
tor’s degree. What a farce \ The woman of 
high intellectual development was a “sport,” 
an abnormality. Men understood that. And 
yet all this asses’ braying about the higher 
education of women! And they—God bless 
them!—took it seriously, while all the time 
the pretty one among them, be she fool or 
knave, held the royal flush, and always would, 
and every man knew it. 

But they could not all have her! Hence 
something must be done to render the un¬ 
desirable woman palatable, and that was the 
meaning of higher education. His star stu¬ 
dent had been a very plain girl, yet she had 
found a man willing to marry her, and in 
the intervals of baby-minding, her expert 
knowledge could be subjected most effectively 
to her husband’s service. “Any questions?” 


“YOU DON’T LOVE ME LIKE I DO YOU.” 

Frctn Willcocks’ (t The Man of Genius.” {Lane.) 

“Did you go to see Darracott to-night, 
Thyrza?” he asked at last. 

“Iss, Ambrose.” 

“To his house?” 

“Iss, Ambrose. ’Twas that I thought night 
and day about ’en and his trouble. For, oh, 
my heavens, he’s the only one that cares for 
me in all the world!” 

She was sobbing bitterly. 

“Thyrza, come here.” 

Then, as he held out his arms to her, all 
the supports of will within seemed to give 
way. Yet falling, as it seemed, into an abyss, 
he still held her close. In a flash he saw the 
two sides of his life, the struggle to be an 
artist, to win up, to make a way that no one 
else could make for him—and this, that cooed 
on his heart, half a thing of flame and half 
of tenderness. Shoals and shallows it might 
mean; that he knew quite well, yet he stooped 
his lips to hers and all the world vanished. 

“I’ve loved ’ee all the time,” whispered 
Thyrza, “but you never give me a sign, and 
then I thought I’d sent away the one than 
that loved me.” 

He laughed joyfully, as he whispered—. 

“But now you know there’s another. Which 
of us is the one you love, Thyrza 

“You know,” she said slipping her hand 
into his with a sigh of content. 

“Dear little soul,” he answered, “you’ve 
wound round my heart every way. We’re 
almost of the same flesh and blood, for your 
ancestors and mine sleep together in the dear 
old Devon earth, where you and I’ll sleep 
together years hence, Thyrza.” 

“You couldn’t live without me, could you 
Thyrza?” he whispered as they said good 
night. “Say it now. Say, ‘I couldn’t live 
without you, Ambrose.’ ” 

“Oh, 1 couldn’t. That’s true enough,” she 
answered. “But I was afraid somebody had 
told ’ee of this.” 

She touched the high neck of her dress. 

“Did ’ee know I was marked, Ambrose?” 
she asked. 

He pulled her to him and pressed his lips 
to the neck that troubled her so. 

“Ambrose,” she said, “I do hate what takes 
’ee away from me. You're forever drawing 
and reading. You don’t love me like I do 
you.” 

“Thyrza,” he answered gravely, “don’t yon 
know that if a man’s worth anything he must 
put his work first? He’s no man, else.” 

She understood this of Darracott’s work, 
for with a beloved woman waiting for him, 
she knew that the man worth loving would 
go to his death, if the sea called for sacrifice. 
But Ambrose’s work was so different; for, 
like Mrs. Velly, Thyrza considered architec¬ 
ture, apart from the mere question of shelter, 
as scarcely a dignified occupation for a grown 
man, and when she thought of sculpture she 
always remembered the Italian men who 
bring round baskets of “images” for sale. 

Two men that night sat reading the first 
law of life, which is written : “That ye bear 
much fruit.” Darracott dreamt simply of the 
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price paid for other human lives. Avhere Am¬ 
brose saw the fair children of his brain rising, 
stone above stone, into the sunlight, but they 
both understood more than Thyrza. Yet she, 
too, had set out on the long road which be¬ 
gins with the eating of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. And since Edenic days the 
way to the tree of life runs past the tree of 
knowledge. 


COUNTRY RELATIONS IN A MODERN 
HOTEL. 

From Sinclair’s u The Metropolis.” ( Moffat , 
Yard & Co.) 

Just now she was wandering about the 
rooms, exclaiming with wonder. .Everything 
here was so quiet and so harmonious that at 
first one’s suspicions were lulled. It was 
simplicity, but of a strange and perplexing 
kind—simplicity elaborately studied. It was 
luxury, but grown assured of itself, and gaz¬ 
ing down upon itself with, aristocratic dis¬ 
dain. And after a while this began to pene¬ 
trate the vulgarest mind, and to fill it with 
awe; one cannot remain long in an apartment 
which is trimmed and furnished in rarest 
Circassian walnut, and “papered” with hand- 
embroidered silk cloth, without feeling some 
excitement—even though there be no one to 
mention that the furniture has cost eight 
thousand dollars per room, and that the wall 
covering has been imported from Paris at a 
cost of seventy dollars per yard. 

Montague also betook himself to gazing 
about. He noted the great double windows, 
with sashes of bronze; the bronze fire-proof 
doors; the bronze electric candles and chan¬ 
deliers, from which the room was flooded 
with a soft radiance at the touch of a button; 
the “duchesse” and “marquise” chairs, with 
upholstery matching the walls; the huge 
leather “slumber-couch,” with adjustable 
lamp at its head. When one opened the door 
of the dressing-room closet, it was automat¬ 
ically filled with light; there was an adjust¬ 
able three-sided mirror, at which one could 
study his own figure from every side. There 
was a little bronze box near the bed, in which 
one might set his shoes, and with a locked 
door opening out into the hall, so that the 
floor-porter could get them witnout disturb¬ 
ing one. Each of the bath-rooms was the size 
of an ordinary man’s parlor, with floor and 
walls of snow-white marble, and a door com¬ 
posed of an imported plate-glass mirror. 
There was a great porcelain tub, with glass 
handles upon the wall by which you could 
help yourself out of it, and a shower-bath 
with linen duck curtains, which were changed 
every day; and a marble slab upon which 
you might lie to be rubbed by the masseur 
who would come at the touch of a button. 

There was no end to the miracles of this 
establishment, as Montague found in the 
course of time. There was no chance that 
the antique bronze clock on the mantel might 
go wrong, for it was electrically controlled 
from the office. You did not open the win¬ 
dow and let in the dust, for the room was 
automatically ventilated, and you turned a 
switch marked “hot” and “cold.” The office 
would furnish, you a guide who would show 


you the establishment; and you might see 
your bread being kneaded by electricity, upon 
an opal glass table, and your eggs being 
tested by electric light; you might peer into 
huge refrigerators, ventilated by electric fans, 
and in which each tiny lamb chop reposed in 
a separate holder. Upon your own floor was 
a pantry, provided with hot and cold storage- 
rooms and an air-tight dumb-waiter; you 
might have your own private linen and 
crockery and plate, and your own family 
butler, if you wished. Your children,, how¬ 
ever, would not be permitted in the. building, 
even though you were dying—this was a 
small concession which you made to a host 
who had invested a million dollars and a half 
in furniture alone. 


WE GIVE TO SAVE. 

From Gilmore’s “June Jeopardy.” ( Huebsch .) 

“Finally one young fellow hit. upon a 
scheme that solved the whole situation. Now 
what do you think it was?” 

“I give it up,” Thethry said patiently, not 
pretending to solve the conundrum. 

“He made the holes in the floor big enough 
for the rats to go through without gnawing 
the rope.” 

“Now I applied that fable to that man— 
Ebbett’s case. He’s been trying to steal Uncle 
Rex’s diamonds for heaven knows how many 
years. And if he lives he’ll try to steal them 
from Jadie and me for as many more. I 
worked it out that the only way to come up 
with him was to remove the temptation. I 
told him that I’d give him one of those neck¬ 
laces on our wedding-day.” 

Thethry stared at him fixedly for a long 
pause. Then she broke into laughter. “What 
did he say?” 

Sears laughed again. “He said he only 
wanted to look at them anyway and, as long 
as they were going to belong to you, he’d put 
them in their best shape — he means recutting 
to their best advantage, I suppose—and give 
them back to you.” 

His arm went about her waist again. He 
caught one of the hands that lay in her lap 
and held it a fluttering prisoner. “Now, lis¬ 
ten, Thethry,” he said, “Jadie and I own a 
big island in Martha’s Vineyard, called Nau- 
taug. It’s been in our family for more than 
a century and there’s the bulliest, big, ram¬ 
bling house on it that is has taken my family 
generations to build. We have a great deal 
of sentiment about the place because we’ve 
always gone there for some part of every 
summer. We only invite the elect among our 
friends to go there with us. It’s a real island- 
kingdom ; for of course we’re the only people 
on it and it’s the most beautiful spot on the 
face of the globe. Rivers, forests, ponds, 
moors, soft hills and beautiful glades—there’s 
everything there. It’s covered with deer. 
Life there is one long out-of-doors game. 
Now we’re going to take you and the Blondes 
and the Pyx-Jury there this summer. We’ll 
make that three months like a medieval ro¬ 
mance come true.” Pie stopped. “Will you 
come?” 

“Will I comer 

The telephone rang suddenly. 
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THE HIDDEN BROOK. 

From Litchfield's “Narcissus and Other Poems." 
{Putnam.) 

So flows my love along your life, O friend— 
A whispered song, with neither break nor end, 
Outbreathed wherever your dear footsteps tend. 

Albeit you listen not, are not aware 
Of any music throbbing on the air. 

Still my full heart goes singing to you there, 

Content, although the way be long to run 
And closed forever from the moon and sun, 
With emerald dusks and opal dawns all one,— 

Content, content, if Heaven but grant this meed, 
That you may drink in any hour of need. 


WATCH THEM IMPROVE THE SHINING 
HOUR. 

From Maynard's “The Small Country Place." 

C Lippincott.) 

There is no more interesting living thing 
than the honeybee. It is possessed of won¬ 
derful intelligence and skill, producing large 
quantities of honey with little or no expense 
to the owner, and at the same time aiding in 
the more perfect fertilization of the flowers 
of all our fruit and ornamental trees and 
plants. As much as one hundred and sixty 
pounds of choice honey has been produced 
by one colony of bees in a single season. 

Bees occupy but a small space and require 
no expensive house to live in. In most large 
apiaries the hives are placed in the open and 
only a few inches from the ground. Here 
the bees that come in laden with honey or 
pollen if they fail to alight on the board in 
front of the hive can crawl up and reach the 
hive and deposit their load. The ground, 
too, is warmer than the air, and the hives are 
not as much exposed to winds as if on a 
higher stand. Small apiaries are often placed 
upon a stand two or three feet high, with a 
roof over it and where shelter and protection 
may be afforded during the winter without 
taking them into the cellar. Successful apia¬ 
ries have been located upon the flat roofs of 
city houses, the bees flying several miles in 
search of honey. 

The modern method of putting up surplus 
honey for market is by having small boxes 
or sections holding just one pound placed 
upon the top of the hive in such a manner 
that the bees will fill it in regular and even 
sheets. When quickly made the comb is very 
white, and all sections should be taken off as 
soon as the cells are capped over. The best 
honey is made from apple blossoms, white 
clover,, basswood, and buckwheat, grading 
about in the order.given. That from other 
and mixed flowers is of poorer quality. The 
buckwheat is dark and does not bring as high 
prices as the light and delicate honey made 
from the first tree flowers above mentioned. 

One of the greatest trials of the beekeeper 
comes in May, June and July, when the bees 
are liable to "swarm.” If left to themselves 
along in the early summer, the number of 
bees becoming too great for the hives, a large 
body of them with the queen will start out in 
the middle of some bright day to seek a new 


home. Before locating permanently they gen¬ 
erally cluster on some bush or tree nearby 
while scouts are sent out in search of a new 
location. If taken at this time and put into a 
new hive they at once go to work, and if 
early in the season, before the supply of honey 
becomes short, they will make a strong colony. 
This natural swarming is a very uncertain 
operation, and necessitates constant watching, 
as often swarms will come out when no one 
is near to hive them, and they disappear and 
are lost. Swarming is delayed and sometimes 
prevented by putting on extra sections when 
the bees seem to be idle, but the most certain 
method is by artificial swarming. This con¬ 
sists in first driving nearly all of the bees 
into a hive placed upon the one to be divided. 
Two or three frames containing young brood 
are placed in the centre of the new hive, 
which is then placed upon a new stand, two 
empty frames being put in the old hive. The 
new colony will soon fill the empty frames 
and rear a queen from the young brood of 
the two frames given them and both will be¬ 
come strong colonies. 

The details of caring for bees at all seasons 
can only be learned by closely watching them 
and studying some of the recent and up-to- 
date books on the subject like "A. B. C. of 
Bee Culture,” and by visiting some good 
apiary. 


THE GLORY OF THE JUNE-TIME. 

From Nezvman's “The Belle-Islcrs." (. Lotlirop , Lee 
& Shepard.) 

Summer in Belle Isle was short and sweet, 
like a walk home with the right girl. It be¬ 
gan all of a sudden, about June first, and 
jumped out of winter like a trout out of a 
brook, and looked about as pretty and stayed 
about as. long, so that you made the most of 
it while it lasted. 

Dad had a sermon about “The Glory of the 
June-time,” which he delivered about once a 
year under different titles and with different 
illustrations, and so on; but it was always the 
same sermon, and the people always liked it 
first-rate, and said: "That was the kind of 
thing we wanted;” and maybe it was; be¬ 
cause, as mother said, there was nothing in 
it that any one could object to. 

Dad would crack Nature \vay up in that 
sermon, and show what a lot of nice tilings 
there were in her for us to imitate. All the 
same, I couldn’t help but reflect on all the 
thunder and lightning and conniption fits that 
we had to put up with from old Nature, when 
she got on a tear and carried on like all- 
possessed, till it did seem as if there wasn’t 
so very much difference between her and us; 
and maybe that was just what ailed us? 

Of course the June -time was all right; but 
didn’t the Belle Islers have their June-times 
too, when they acted so nice that you would 
think their wings were sprouting this time, 
sure? And the next you knew, it would be 
thunder and lightning and business and pol¬ 
itics and rum and revivals, and so on! 

But of course it would never do to preach 
that wav to the Belle Islers, because if you 
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did, they would think they could turn them¬ 
selves loose all the time. 

And anyhow, that sermon always sent peo¬ 
ple home feeling first-rate, so that maybe 
they ate their dinners without grumbling; 
and that is about all you can expect from 
one sermon, and you are lucky if you achieve 
that much. You can work anywhere from a 
month to six weeks getting up a sermon on 
brotherly love, and on the way home from 
hearing it, half the congregation will need a 
policeman to keep them from pulling hair. I 
have been in the ministry ever since I was 
born, and you can bet your bottom dollar 
that the above is the truth. 

Such being the case, I decided that it was 
no use wasting your sweet young life on 
reform, when the fish were beginning to bite. 

"It’s no use, Bill,” says I. “Here we’ve 
been giving ourselves freely for human wel¬ 
fare, by showing up the cussedness of this 
town, and what is the result? Are they grate¬ 
ful to us?” says I. “And are business and 
politics and rum, and so on, any less popular 
than ever?” 

“Well, I should say not!” says Bill. 

“Well, then, what’s the use?” says I. “I’m 
going to quit writing for the Star and let 
everything go to thunder.” 


THE JOY OF FIGHTING. 

From Brcbner’s “Vayenne ” (John McBride Co.) 

No shots were fired; in such a melee that 
would have been dangerous among men who 
had no desire to harm one another, and 
never a blow was struck until he who was 
struck at was ready to parry it. Lemasle 
cursed underneath his breath, and Herrick 
waited, his naked sword in his hand. 

“It is the. Duke’s life you defend,” whis¬ 
pered a voice behind him. 

“I know, mademoiselle,” he answered, 
without turning his head. 

“Ready!” shouted Lemasle. 

The troopers were beaten down, some 
sorely hurt to all seeming, while others fled 
into the woods. The robbers sprang forward 
toward the Duke and his companions, yet still 
they did not fire. 

“Back, Christine—behind us!” the Duke 
cried. “We three may yet teach these scoun¬ 
drels a lesson.” And he struck the first earn¬ 
est blow that had been dealt that day, and 
the foremost man who rushed upon them fell 
with scarce a groan. 

“How long have you turned a thief on the 
highway?” shouted Lemasle as a horseman 
came at him. “You looked more honesty when 
I last saw you in your soldiers’ dress in the 
Castle of Vayenne'than in this disguise, and, 
faith ! I didn’t love you even then.” 

The jov of fighting was upon Gaspard 
Lemasle, 'and he laughed as he furiously 
struck this man from his saddle. 

For one instant Herrick hesitated as the 
rush came. The first man who jumped at 
him to drag him from his horse, he struck 
with his sword hilt, even as though his hand 
held no sword—struck, as an Englishman will 
strike, with his fist. For a moment there was 


a reluctance to shed blood, but only for a 
moment. Not far below the surface lies the 
fighting instinct in every man, the greedy lust 
for it, once the blood is up. This first adver¬ 
sary fell back stunned, but would rise again; 
the next fell with his head nearly severed 
from his body. How long he struck, now < to 
right, now to left, hearing Lemasle’s panting 
laugh as he got breathless with his work, and 
answering with laughter just as savage, he 
did not know; but suddenly there was a cry 
behind him—a cry, a shot, and an oath cut 
short in its utterance. 

Some of their enemies had crep around to 
take them in the rear. One man had fallen 
on his knee, taking deliberate aim at the 
Duke, and even as his finger moved to pull 
the trigger, Christine saw him, and fired at 
him. The smoking revolver in her hand told 
the story. 

“A dash for it and we may yet. win 
through,” said Lemasle in a hoarse whisper. 
“It’s our one chance,” and seizing Christine’s 
bridle he spurred toward the road which lay 
opposite him. 

The Duke and Roger Herrick spurred for¬ 
ward too, but a moment later, and in that 
moment the robbers managed to cut them off. 

“The road to the right,” Herrick whispered, 
wheeling his horse round sharply. 

The manoeuvre was unexpected by the rob¬ 
bers, and Herrick and the Duke found the 
road clear before them, and dashed along it. 
Then a shot rang out, and the Duke’s sword 
fell from his hand. 

“Are you hit, sir?” Herrick said. 

“Yes. It’s nothing,” but even as he spoke 
he swayed in his saddle. 

Herrick had caught his arm to hold him 
steady, when there was a second shot and the 
Duke’s horse stumbled. 

“Go on, and save yourself,” Maurice said 
faintly. 

The sound of galloping horses was now on 
the road behind them, the Duke’s horse stum¬ 
bled again, nearly to its knees. It was evi¬ 
dent that it could go no farther.. There was 
not a moment to lose. Slipping his arm 
round the w r ounded man, Herrick drew him 
from his saddle, and manager to lift him in 
front of him onto his own. 

“We’ll cheat them yet!” he cried as, in spite 
of its double burden, the good horse galloped 
forward. 


A SOCIABLE SEAMSTRESS. 

From Beatrice Herford’s "Monologues ” (Scribner.) 

Why, you know Mis’ J. S. Tyler, upon the 
hill—yes, that one. She’s got a lot of daugh¬ 
ters and they’re all at some art or other. And 
this one—of all things—she’s taken, up. sculp¬ 
turing! As I told her mother, it ain’t no 
thing for her to do—I presume it takes a 
master hand to handle one of those marble 
figures, but she would do it. She’s under¬ 
taken a great big one—and she’s broken right 
down under it. 

For my part I ain’t partial to statuary—of 
course I know it’s a beautiful gift—kep’ in the 
garden—that’s the place for it. When you 
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once begin bringing those marble figures into 
the house, there’s no end to it. I think there’s 
nothing pleasanter or more appropriate than 
to come around a low bush or shrub right 
into the presence of one of those figures. 
There’s some folks I presume no amount of 
book study will bring to a realizing sense of 
those ancient gems, but brought up sudden 
with ’em that way you never forget it. 

I don’t go as far as my sister does—she 
wouldn’t have one for anything! 

Well, they did have one, now I come to 
think of it. They didn’t mean to, but if I 
recollect rightly they got it in a lottery at a 
fair—and when they put in their money they 
thought they was putting it in for a pair of 
those life-size stuffed owls on a frosted 
ground, but when it come home it was this 
figure of a— (bites off thread) well, I 
shouldn’t call her a lady myself. 

But, as I told my husband, those old god¬ 
desses were brought up quite different from 
what we are—and there’s no good making a 
fuss about it now and I wouldn’t be the one 
to begin. 

But sister felt terribly about it and she’s 
very handy with her needle, and you know I 
am—so I went down there one day and to¬ 
gether we rigged her up a real neat kind, of 
a tea-gown. ' But preserve me from fitting 
one of those old goddesses again. My good¬ 
ness—fit! there ain’t no fit to it. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE LYRIC SOPRANO. 

From Crawford's “The Primadonna.” ( Macmillan .) 

“Give me something—a veil, or anything,” 
she said impatiently. “They are waiting for 
me.” 

The maid instantly produced from a near 
drawer a peach-colored veil embroidered with 
green and gold. It was a rather vivid mod¬ 
ern Turkish one given her by Logotheti, and 
she wrapped it quickly over her disordered 
hair, like a sort of turban, tucking one end in, 
and left the room almost without glancing, at 
the glass again. She was discontented with 
herself now for having dreamt of ever again 
being anything but what she was—a profes¬ 
sional singer. 

Soon she saw that all had brought her 
little presents, which were arranged side by 
side on the piano, and she suddenly remem¬ 
bered that it was her birthday. They were 
small things without value, intended to make 
her laugh. Stromboli had sent to Italy for a 
Neapolitan clay figure of a shepherd, cleverly 
modelled and painted, and vaguely resem¬ 
bling himself—he had been a Calabrian 
goatherd. The contralto, who came from 
Bologna, the city of sausages, gave Margaret 
a tiny pig made of silver with holes in his 
back, in which were stuck a number of quill 
toothpicks. 

“You will think of me when you use them 
at table,” she said, charmingly unconscious 
of English prejudices. 

Schreiermever presented her with a bronze 
statuette of Shylock whetting his knife upon 
hi' thigh. 

“It will encourage you to sign our next 


agreement,” he observed with stony calm. 
“It is the symbol of business. We are all 
symbolic nowadays.” 

' Fraulein Ottilic Braun had wrought a re¬ 
markable little specimen of German senti¬ 
ment. She had made a little blue pin-cushion 
and had embroidered some little flowers on it 
in brown silk. Margaret had no difficulty in 
locking pleased, but she also looked slightly 
puzzled. , 

“They are forget-me-nots,” said the Frau¬ 
lein, “but because my name is Braun I made 
them brown. You see? So you will remem¬ 
ber your little Braun forget-me-not!” . 

Margaret laughed at the primitively simple 
little jest, but she was touched too, and.some¬ 
how she felt that her eyes were not quite dry 
as she kissed the good little woman again. 
But Logotheti could not understand at all; 
and thought it all extremely silly. He did not 
like Margaret’s improvised, turban, either, 
though he recognized the veil as one he had 
given her. 

He also had remembered her birthday and 
he had a small offering in his pocket, but he 
could not give it to her before the others. 
Schreiermeyer would probably insist on look¬ 
ing at it and would guess its value, whereas 
Logotheti was sure that Margaret would not. 
He would give it to her when they were 
alone, and would tell her that it was nothing 
but a seal for her writing-case, a common 
green stone of some kind with a little Greek 
head on it; and she would look at it and think 
it pretty, and take it, because it did not look 
very valuable to her unpractised eye. But 
the “common green stone” was a great em¬ 
erald, and the “little Greek head” was an 
intaglio of Anacreon, cut some two thousand 
and odd hundred years ago by an art that is 
lost; and the setting had been made and 
chiselled for Maria de’ Medici when she mar¬ 
ried Henry the Fourth of France. Logotheti 
liked to give Margaret things vastly more 
rare than she guessed them to be. 


IN THE N. Y. “SUBWAY.” 

From Stringer’s “The Under Groove.” ( McClure .) 

Suddenly up and down the middle of my 
back I once more felt that minute tingling 
sensation which arises only at the acutest 
nervous shock. It was a mental start, like 
the reactional movement of a hand on which 
a spark of fire had fallen. I felt, for a mo¬ 
ment, as though a thousand little icicles had 
danced along my spinal column. 

For the girl who .was standing so quietly 
and impassively beside me was deliberately, 
guardedly, but unmistakably, feeling my 
pocket. 

Mv first feeling, when the wonder of the 
thing had passed, was an incongruous and 
unholy joy in the irony of the.situation. Here 
was an old and experienced dip and. box man, 
an airy-handed chevalier d’Industrie, an ex¬ 
yegg, being quietly held up by a sugar-and- 
milk slip of a girl! Here was a pink-and- 
white china doll giving the dare to an Under 
Groove adventurer who had once faced 
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Doogan and all his forces! It was worth 
losing an eight-dollar watch, just for a chance 
to see the game. 

Have you ever watched a bottle of 
Spumante with the cork drawn? Or a half- 
emptied seltzer-siphon when the pressure is 
first removed? Well, that’s what I was like 
at this sudden discovery. The repression of 
weeks, the burden of being quiescent and 
slothfully decent, was a thing of the past. 
The pressure of a too-confining moral atmos¬ 
phere was lifted. I seemed to bubble and 
effervesce with a rioting return of spirits. I 
found myself suddenly exhilarated and chal¬ 
lenged by the old and inalienable quest of ad¬ 
venture. It even left me indifferent to the 
bad air and steel-dust of the Subway. It left 
me face to face with the old predatory life 
again. . And I stood there almost revelling in 
it all, inwardly cautioning myself to go slow 
and be watchful. 

I first let my absent and innocent gaze go 
up to the row of advertising cards above the 
car windows, where hair-fluids and face- 
balms and nerve-pills and parasitic knick- 
knacks and nostrums shouted down their in¬ 
sistence on being acknowledged as essentials 
of life. Then I glanced, half-diffidently, at 
the girl herself. She seemed so self-immured, 
so unconscious of her surroundings, so pen¬ 
sive and timid-looking about the shadowy 
eyes, that a moment of uncertainty came back 
to me. Yet even as I doubted I could feel 
that cautiously exploring hand push deeper 
in under my coat, as softly as a snake’s head 
under a leaf. 

I buried my face behind my paper and 
peered to the right. The obese German, still 
wrapped in his market reports, was beyond 
question.. The woman, and the woman alone, 
stood within reaching distance of me. I 
looked back at her, guardedly, over the top 
of my paper. Her left hand, in its long, black 
kid glove, was lifted high above her head, 
clinging.to the car-strap. I moved my paper 
inch by inch with the jolting of the car, until 
I commanded a view of her right arm. I 
could.see it hanging inert and motionless at 
her side, the full sweep of it, right down to 
where the gloved fingers were lost in the 
depth of the huge fur muff it carried. 

Then still again that feeling of a thousand 
dancing icicles crept up and down my back¬ 
bone. For even, while I saw her two hands, 
the one above clinging to the strap, the other 
hanging.at her side, holding the muff, I felt 
the cautious movements of the exploring fin¬ 
gers under my coat. Yet those fingers could 
belong to no one but the woman beside me. 

. But there, before me, as clear as light, I 
could see both her own hands. I could also 
see the cloth of my coat rise and fall with the 
little movements of some slender and agile 
wrist. I could, feel the padding fingers still 
delicately groping, advancing, searching. And 
the truth flashed on me, with a shock that 
was almost sickening. It was neither illusion 
nor . mistake. But it was an arm, with five 
flexible and living fingers at its end. Through 
some monstrous affliction or accident the 
10oman standing at my side was the possessor 
of a third hand! 


PAY, PAY, PAY! 

From Shoemaker's “Wanderings in Ireland ” 
(Putnam.) 


It’s a common saying amongst the officers 
of the [English] army that nothing is done 
for them. What the government does is all 
for the rank and file. That the soldiers 
should receive everything needful is in all 
ways proper, but are not the men who lead 
them, the brains of this strength of the na¬ 
tion, entitled to like consideration? They 
offer their lives upon the slightest cause, and 
gladly too, yet their government is so far for¬ 
getful, not to call it by a harsher term, that 
it neglects thfeir well-being in this manner. 
They are willing to put up with nothing when 
it is necessary, and surely are entitled to a 
bare something, and this is nothing more, 
when it can so easily be done and at such small 
expense. Cleanliness is certainly more essen¬ 
tial to health than many brilliant coats and 
much silver plate. 

There is often scorn expressed for our 
bathrooms with their modern appliances, but 

I noticed at P- that one of the scoffers, 

who might have his little “tub” (so constantly 
extolled), in his bedroom, waited and almost 
missed his dinner that he might use the only 
bathroom in that vast establishment. I do 
not desire to accuse the officers of unclean¬ 
liness—very far from it—but they should be 
better provided for in this respect. 

I am also astounded to note the treatment 
of the common soldiers—“Tommy Atkins”— 
by., the public. In time of war he is wor¬ 
shipped, but in time of peace is scarce con¬ 
sidered to be a man, merely a servant to be 
pushed and shoved about and treated most 
discourteously, to say the least. 

I understand that the pay per year of the 
officers in the British army is about as fol¬ 
lows : 


A Colonel, 
Lt. Colonel, 
Major, 
Captain, 
Lieutenant, 


£400 Sterling- 
300 
240 
200 
100 


These figures do not seem very large when 
a man offers his life to his country, but they 
are in excess of many nations on the Con¬ 
tinent, where the officers are forced into 
beastly poverty by the call for outside gor¬ 
geousness. At a late grand review the eye 
of a beholder was attracted by an officer quite 
resplendent in a beautiful white uniform, su¬ 
perb high black boots with glittering spurs, a 
silver breastplate, and glittering helmet, and 
mounted on a splendid black charger, his ap¬ 
pearance was gorgeousness intensified. After 
the review the observer, passing the tent of 
this same officer, saw the entire gorgeousness 
as to uniform hung up to dry and on the 
wretched camp bed sat the man with no socks 
on —“too poor to buy them,” all the pay and 
far more gone in the useless display—and yet 
not altogether useless, for without the uni¬ 
forms these great standing armies would melt 
away like mist before the sun and many a 
throne totter to its fall. However, if the 
splendor must be maintained, and it is cer- 
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tairily beautiful to look at, then those forced 
to wear it and bear its expense should be 
better paid. 


A ROBIN’S FIRST BATH. 

From Saunders’ “My Pets:’ (American Baptist .) 

Last, and best loved of my robins, because 
I snatched him from the jaws of death, is 
Tardy—so named because he was a late au¬ 
tumn babv, being brought to me on the. fifth 
of September. He was plump and well- 
favored when he came, but I made the same 
mistake with him that I made with Dixie— 

I let him bathe too early. 

It is a most amusing thing to see a robin 
with his first bath. He is never surprised 
at worms. They come as a matter of course. 
But put a dish of water in his cage. He has 
never had water before, except from a medi¬ 
cine-dropper. He stares at this little bathtub. 
What is that glittering in it? 

He spring forward to investigate, runs 
backward in fear of the gleaming, shimmer¬ 
ing liquid. What can it be! He plucks up 
courage, and bravely strikes the edge of the 
dish. It does not strike back. He becomes 
bolder, and dabs his beak in the center. 
What is this flying into his eves? He chokes, 
coughs, gets a drop of the liquid down his 
throat, tastes, swallows, and runs at it again. 

“Hooray!’ he chirps in robin joy. “It is 
fine! I’ll get into it,” and down he goes, and 
the liappy beholder of a robin’s first hath has 
hard work to suppress a peal of laughter. 

No boy with his first pants, first pony, or 
first anything, can excel the joy of a young 
robin with his first bath—and like a too- 
indulgent parent. I made the same mistake 
with Tardy that I did with Dixie, and let him 
have as many as he liked. 

It seemed incredible to me that wild birds 
could or would bathe too much. Yet they 
do, and too late I shut Tardy up and took his 
bath away. The mischief had been done, and 
I suppose my little bird really had something 
like pneumonia. 

I was quite upset about his illness,. and 
made up my mind that he should not die, if 
I could make him live. I have nursed many 
birds and animals, had many a stubborn fight 
with their king of terrors, but I never had 
such hard work to keep breath in a little 
bird’s body as I had with Tardy. 

He became hollow-chested and emaciated, 
the feathers came out of his head. He was 
bald while yet a baby, his long legs made him 
look as if he were on stilts, he coughed per¬ 
sistently, he became snappish and peevish, and 
sometimes refused to eat. 

Night after night I got up every few hours, 
and coaxed him to take something,, for he 
was like a weak patient that would die if left 
too long without nourishment. 

“I won’t,” he would snap angrily, as I of¬ 
fered him a worm at two p.m. 

“Oh, please,” I would coax him. “Good 
Tardy!” 

“Well, just to oblige you,” he would seem 
to say at last, and the worm would go down. 
“Now another, Tardy boy.” 

“I will not,” and this tone was final. 


A BOAT BUILT TO SUIT MYSELF. 

From Vorse’s "The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s 
Wife.’* ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“When I was young,” said the old lady, 
“yachting wasn’t heard of much; we just 
went sailing.” 

“This is the first boat I ever had built just to 
suit myself, and we named it after the old 
‘Mary Ellen’,” interrupted the old gentleman, 
“And we’re taking our first cruise in her. 
We started at Staten Island, and we’re going 
round by New London to Peconic Bay.” 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “my wife 
insisted on being towed through Hell Gate! 
Isn’t that just like a woman?” 

“Yes, indeed I did,” said the old lady. 

And as we pulled away we could hear the 
old gentleman declare: “Why, I could take 
the ‘Massachusetts’ through Hell Gate!” 

I reflected that here was another of those 
women who have my way of keeping account 
of the passing years. For I divide my life 
into spaces which correspond to the boats we 
have owned. I have known old people whose 
lives were cut up into hemispheres, before the 
Chicago fire and after the Chicago, fire. Peo¬ 
ple with only one division, dike, this, are very 
simple-minded and easily satisfied. All of 
which show that we are not far removed from 
the notched-stick age. Some women take ac¬ 
count of time by the houses they have lived 
in; others count by some desolation which 
has occurred. I have my own way of keeping- 
score. It is by boats, as I have said, which 
shows what a great part boats have played 
in my life. For we have played the most 
fascinating of all games, the game of yacht¬ 
ing, as seriously as if it were our life-work. 
We have played it as seriously as children 
play their games; and before one really gets 
the full flavor out of any sport, one must 
make a work of it. Really to play, one must 
forget that one is playing. And indeed, learn¬ 
ing to be a yachtsman’s wife was no play to 
me. It would have gone ill with me had I 
approached my task with levity., so it happens 
that the logs of the cruises which we took, in 
our boats become in reality the log of my life. 

I hope that I may always keep the log of 
my life by our boats. I hope, that when I 
am old I may sit in the cockpit of my. own 
boat, and darn my husband’s socks while he 
potters round and polishes already spotless 
brass; and that I shall see the sun set over 
some harbor, and with my old eyes watch the 
little yachts come home, as I have so often 
watched them when I was young. I would 
sit there while the little riding-lights came 
out like erratic stars, and see other cabins 
light up with a golden glow, as our windows 
would presently glow; and as we ate our 
supper, I too would like to squabble with my 
husband as to whether he could take the boat 
through Hell Gate or not. And I wondered 
if, when that plump old lady first sailed on 
the old “Mary Ellen,” she made as many mis¬ 
takes as I did the first summer I was married 
and went sailing: for the breaking in. of a 
yachtsman’s wife is no easy thing, and in my 
case it needed an enthusiast like Stanford to 
bting it about. 
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GOOD READING FOR SUMMER. 


Every nature requires different rest, and 
to many the study of the great questions of 
finance, the possibilities and probabilities of 
the great presidential election at our doors, 
the vast international problems of govern¬ 
ment is as food and drink to exhausted 
minds. Nothing throws more light on the 
present than the past, and nothing makes so 
much for tolerance and patience as the study 
of the lives which have been lived among 
problems as vital and far-reaching as those 
which confront us now. Biography is the 
great fountain of learning, and this season 
there are some biographies specially appeal¬ 
ing to Americans to whom true Americanism 
and true freedom are ideals. Of this order 
of books are “The Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft,” by Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, 
almost covering the American history of the 
nineteenth century and also giving glimpses of 
the men moving the world in other countries 
—Goethe, Humboldt, Lafayette, Bismarck, 
Thiers, Emperor William 1., Byron, Thor¬ 
valdsen, etc.; the initial volume of “The 
Life and Works of James Buchanan,” who 
took the United States through the terrible 
years preceding the Civil War before they 
passed into the keeping of President Lincoln, 
a book most ably edited by George Bassett 
Moore, of Columbia University; the “Jour¬ 
nals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe,” 
and other volumes on those who have striven 
to leave the world better than they found 
it. 

Some there are who still like to steal off 
into the silent woods and read poetry. For 
such may be mentioned “The Oxford Book 
of French Verse,” I3th-i9th centuries, chosen 
by St. John Lucas, uniform with the ever- 


prized “Oxford Book of English Verse,” both 
volumes dainty and light, printed on India 
paper; and all the many volumes of old favor¬ 
ites contained in the Oxford World's Classics , 
the Nelson’s New Century Library, the Dut¬ 
ton Everyman's Library, and the Wisdom of 
the East series. 

The Oxford World Classics will provide 
the tired reader of the “latest novel” with 
exquisite editions of “Robert Browning’s 
Poems;” Emerson’s “English Traits and Rep¬ 
resentative Men;” “Gil Bias;” Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Ruth” and Thoreau’s “Walden;” “Henry 
Esmond;” Poe’s “Tales” and “Tennyson’s 
Poems” and of any one or all of the dearly- 
loved works of Dickens. From Nelson’s New 
Century Library may be transferred to one’s 
summer trunk the favorite works of George 
Eliot, Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, Thack¬ 
eray, the Brontes and Jane Austen, as well as 
selected volumes from other standard au¬ 
thors. These must not be left around the 
piazzas and hammocks, for no one that is 
human can resist annexing a volume of the 
New Century Library edition. 

Summer is also the great season for mak¬ 
ing new and often lasting friendships. When 
the Christmas season comes on manv people 
send the prettiest, daintiest card or’ booklet 
to the friend who made things so pleasant in 
the summer. 

Young girls will also have time to write up 
their memories of school and college days, 
and in packing for the summer the many 
books should not be forgotten that come un¬ 
der the title “My Commencement,” “My 
Graduation,” “My High School Days,” etc. 
No better occupation than filling these can be 
devised for a rainy day in the country. 



F ron» “ The Br« ahing in of a Yachtsman’s Wife.” Copyright, 1908, by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


BREAKING-IN. 


























From “ Some Ladies in Haste.” Copyright, 1903, by D. Appleton & Co. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


mentioned or advertised elsewhere in this issue, zvith select lists of other suitable reading. 
The abbreviations of publishers' names will guide to the advertisements, 
frequently containing descriptive notes. 


For other books of a more general character, suitable for summer reading,see the publishers' 

advertisements. 


BOOKS OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Abbott (Katharine M.), Old paths and legends of 
the New England border: Connecticut, Deerfield, 
Berkshire, net $3.50. Putnam 

Abraham (G. D.), The complete mountaineer, .net, 
$4*So. Doubleday, P. 

Angier (B. S.), The garden book of California, net, 
P . Elder 

Apperley (C. .Ta.), [“Nimrod”], The condition of 
hunters, net, $4. Lane 

Atkey (B.), Folk of the wild, $1.50. Lippincott 

Baker (Tarkington), Yard and garden, net, $2. 

Bobbs-M. 

Beard (D. C.), Dan Beard’s animal book and camp¬ 
fire stories, net, $1.60. Moffat, Y. 

Bower (F. O.), The origin of a land flora, net, $5.50. 

Macmillan. 

Breck (E.)» The way of the woods, net, $1.75. 

_ _ _ _ Putnam 

Bp.itton (N. L.), North American trees, net, $7. 

Brown (Stewardson), Alpine Flora of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, $3. Putnam 

Bullen (Frank T.), Denizens of the deep, 2d ed., 
net, $1.75. Revell 

Burroughs (J.), Camping and tramping with Roose¬ 
velt, net, $1. Houghton, M. 

— Leaf and tendril, net, $1.10. Houghton, M. 

Burba (George F.), Our bird friends, net,. $1. 

Outing Pub. 

Calderwood (W. L.), The life of the salmon, $2.50. 

Longmans, G. 


Conard (H. S.), and Hus (IL), Waterlilies and 

how to grow them, net, $1.10. Doubled ay, P. 

Curtis (C. C.), Nature and development of plants, 

net, $2.50. Holt 

Desmond (H. W.), and Frohne (H. W.), Building 

a home, net, $1.80. Baker & T. 

Dokner (H. B.), Window gardening, net, $1. 

Bobbs-M. 

Emerson (A. I.), and Weed (Clarence M.), Our 

trees, how to know them, $3. Lippincott 

English (Douglas), “Wee tim’rous beasties,” 3 d ed., 

. Cassell 

Ewald (Carl), The queen bee and other nature 

stories. $1.25. Nelson 

Fea (Allan), Nooks and corners of old England, 

l l et, $2.50. Scribner 

Finley (W. L.), American birds, net, $1.50. .Scribner 
I 1 ollwell (P. S.), The book of the chrysanthemum, 

net, $1.. . Lane 

Gaut (x\.), Seaside planting of trees and shrubs, 

net, $1.75... Scribner 

Gray (W. C.), Musings by campfire, 3 d ed., net, 

P-50 . . .. Revell 

Grayson (D.), pseud., Adventures in contentment, 

net, $1.20. Doubleday, P. 

Hawkes (C.), The little water-folks: stories of lake 

and river, 75 c. Crowell 

Hensuall (Ja. Alex.), Favorite fish and fishing, net, 

$1-25. Outing Pub. 

Holder (C. F.), Big game at ^ea, net, $2. 

Outing Pub. 
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Hough (R. B.), Handbook of the trees of the north¬ 
ern states and Canada, net, $8: net, $jo. .. .Harper 
Howard (G. F. B.), Scars on the Southern seas, 
$1.50. Dodge 

Job (Herbert K.), The sport of bird study, net, $2. 

Outing Pub. 

Jordan (D. Starr), Fishes, net, $6. Holt 

— and Holder (C. F.), Fish stories, alleged and expe¬ 
rienced. .Holt 

Kkarton (R.), The fairy-land of living things, net, 
$1.25. Cassell 

Kellogg (Mary), Wasps and others. Holt 

Kellogg (V. L.), American insects, new rev cd., net, 
$5.-. Holt 

— Insect stories. Holt 

Ki.i'.ir (Cdiver), Wilderness homes, a book of the 

log cabin, net, $1.25. Outing Pub. 

Iveyser (L. S.), Our bird comrades, $1 ...Rand, McN. 
KlRliY (A. M.), Daffodils—narcissus, and how to 

grow them, net, $1.10. Doubleday, P. 

Kingsley (Rose G.), Eversley gardens and others, 

$1.75. Macmillan 

Le Moyne (L. V.), Country residences in Europe 
and America, net, $7.50. Doubleday, P. 

Lodeman (E. G.), The spraying of plants, net, $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Lounsberry (Alice), The garden book for young 

people, net, $1.50. ....Stokes 

McDonald (Donald), Fragrant flowers and leaves, $1. 

Warne 

Marshall (N. L.), Mosses and lichens, net, $4. 

Doublcday, P. 

Mawson (T. LI.), The art and craft of garden mak¬ 
ing, 3 d ed., rev. and enl, net, $15. Scribner 

Maynard (S. T.), The small country place, net, 
$1.50. Lippincott 

Miller (Olive Thorne), The bird our brother, net, 
. Houghton, M. 

Morgan (C. L.), Animal behaviour, 2d ed , $2.50. 

Longmans, G. 

Murphy (T. D.), British highways and byways from 

a motor car, $3. Page 

Pearson (R. Hooper), The book of garden pests, 

net. $1. Lane 

Pemberton {.Rev. Jos. IL), Roses: their history, de¬ 
velopment and cultivation, $3.50 ....Longmans, G. 
Phythian (J. E.), Trees in nature, myth and art, 
Sx.50. Jacobs 

Presbry (Frank), Motoring abroad, net, $2. 

Outing Pub. 

Rankine (W. F.), Nature study and brush drawing, 

net, $1.25. Cassell 

Rei-ton (Humphry), The art of landscape garden¬ 
ing, net, $3. Houghton, M. 

Rueao (Louis), The book of fish and fishing, net, 
$1.50. Scribner 

Roberts (C. G. D.), The house in the water, $1.50. 

Page 

Rogers (Julia E.), The shell book, net $4. 

Doubleday, P. 

Roosevelt (Theodore), Outdoor pastimes of an Amer¬ 
ican hunter, neiv eni. ed., net, $3. Scribner 

Sargent (C. S.)> Trees and shrubs, v. 2, pt. 2, net, 
§5. Houghton, M. 

Saunders (Marshall), My pets, $1.50... .Griffith &r R. 
Schaeffer {Mrs. C.), Alpine flora of the Canadian 

Rockies, net, $3. Putnam 

Siiaw (W. T.), The China or Denny pheasant in 

Oregon, net, $1.50. Lippincott 

Shelton (Louise), The seasons in a flower garden, 

2 d ed., rev. and enl., net, $1. Scribner 

Thomas (Harry LI.), Gardening in town and suburb, 

$1.. Longmans. G. 

Thonger (C), The book of rock and water gardens, 

net, $1. Lane 

Underwood (Loring), A garden diary and country 
home guide, net, $3.25. Stokes 

Vockhees- (E. B.), Forage crops, net, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Velvin (Ellen), Wild-animal celebrities, net, $1. 

Moffat, Y. 

Ware (R. W.)» In the woods and on the shore. $2. 

Page 

Weathers (J.),‘A practical guide to school, cottage, 
and allotment gardening, $1. Longmans, G. 


White (S. E.), Camp and trail, net, $1.25. 

Outing Pub. 

Wilson (Patten), Nature round the house [animals], 

$1. Longmans, G. 

Wolseley (Frances G.), Gardening for women, net, 
$1.75. Cassell 

Wright {Mrs. Mabel Osgood), Gray Lady and the 

birds, net $1.75. Macmillan 

Wright (W. P.), Cassell’s A B C of gardening, net, 

$1.25..- • • .Cassell 

Yekkes (Rob. M.), The dancing mouse: a study in 

animal behavior, net, $1.25. Macmillan 

Young (A. B. F.), The joy of the road: an apprecia¬ 
tion of the motor car, net, $1.50. Stokes 

* * 

NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 
Adams (S. H.), The flying death, t$i-5°* • • •McClure 
Albanesi (E. A. M.), The forbidden road, 75 c. 

Cupples & L. 

Anderson {Mrs. A. W.), The heart of the red firs, 

■[$1.50. Little, B. 

Andom (R.), The enchanted ship, $1.25. Cassell 

Andrews (Annulet), The wife of Narcissus, ’i$ 1.25. 

Moffat, Y. 

Annesley (Maude), The wine of life, f$i.5°..Lane 
Askew (A. and C.), Lucy Gort, f$x.5o . .Brentano’s 

— The plains of silence, f$i.so. Cassell 

Atherton {Mrs. G.), Ancestors, t$i.75. Harper 

Austin {Mrs. Mary IL.), Santa Lucia, f$i.50 

Harper 

Bacon {Mrs. D. M.), In high places, ”i$i.50. 

Doublcday t P. 

Eagot (R.), Temptation, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

Bailey (Ii. C.), A gentleman of fortune, 

Appleton 

Baldwin (May), The follies of Fifi, '[$1.25 

Lippincott 

Barbour (R. H.), Holly, the romance of a Southern 
girl, t$2. Lippincott 

Barnes (Ja.), The clutch of circumstance, $1.50. 

Appleton 

Barr {Mrs. Amelia), The heart of Jessy Laurie, 

f$i.5o. Dodd, M. 

Barr (Rob.), [“Luke Sharp”], The measure of the 
rule, f$i.50. Appleton 

— Young Lord Stanleigh, f$x.so. Appleton 

Barron (E.), The lost goddess, t$i.50 ........Holt 

Bates (Arlo), The intoxicated ghost, and other 

stories, f$i.SO. Houghton, M. 

Eazan (E. Pardo), The son of the bondwoman,' 

t$i-5o. Lane 

Bazan (Rene), The nun, $1. Scribner 

Beach (Rex E.), The barrier, t$i-5o. Harper 

Becke (G. L.), The call of the South: [stories of 

seafaring life,] Lippincott 

Eegbie (Llarold), Ihe vigil, . Dodd, M. 

Bennet (Rob. A.), Into the primitive, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Benson (A. C.) t The altar fire, net, $1.50 ...Putnam 
Benson (E. F.), Sheaves, net, $1.40.. .Doubleday, P. 
Benson (Rob. LI.), Lord of the world, f$i.so. 

Dodd, M. 

Bentley (Harry), The love of his life, f$1.5 o..Lane 

Berman (LI.), Gift bearers, f$i.so. Grafton 

Bindloss (Harold), Delight of the snows, 

Stokes 

— For Jacinta, t$i*5o. Stokes 

— Winston of the prairie, t$i-50. Stokes 

Birkhead (Alice), The master-knot, t$ I -5°-• • -Lane 
Blake (K. E.), The stuff of a man, t$i-5o ..Bobbs-M. 
Bone (Florence), The morning of to-day, $1.25. 

Eaton & M. 

Bosch {Mrs. H.), Bridget, $1.50. B W. Dodge 

Bcttome (Phyllis), The imperfect gift, net, $1.50. 

Dutton 

Bc-urget (Paul), The weight of the name {L’cmigrS), 

f$i.5o. Little, B. 

Bowen (Marjorie), The sword decides, 

McClure 

Bower (B. M.), The lure of the dim trails, f$i.SO. 

Dillingham 

Boyce (Neith), pseud., The bond, f$i.so... .Dufficld 
Bradford (Gamaliel), jr., Matthew Porter, $1.50. 
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Brady (C. T.), The blue ocean’s daughter, t$i-5o. 

Moffat, Y. 

Brand (Jack), The free lances (short stories of the 

sea), 7$ 1.50. McClure 

Bp.ebner (Percy Ja.), [“Christian Lvs”], Vayenne, 

$1.50. McBride 

Brown (Alice), Rose MacLeod, t$i-50- 

Houghton, M. 

Brown (C. C.)» China in legend and story, net, $1.25. 

Revell 

Brown (i). V. and Kenneth), The first secretary, 

$1.50. B. W. Dodge 

Brown (H. B.), Mr. Tuckerman’s nieces, t$i-5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Burnett (Mrs. F. H.), The shuttle, t$i-5o. .Stokes 
Burr (Mrs. A. R. B.), The Jessop bequest, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M. 

Eutler (E. P.), The cheerful smugglers, [$i. 

Century 

— Kilo, being the love story of Eliph’ Hewlitt, book- 

agent, t$i. McClure 

Cai.throp (D. C.), The dance of love, f$i-5o ...Holt 
Cameron (Margaret), The cat and the canary, f$i» 

Harper 


Cleghorn (S. N.), A turnpike lady, t$i.25- Holt 

Clifford (Mrs. Lucy L.), Proposals to Kathleen, 

f$i. 5 o . Barnes 

Ccbb, T., The Chichester intrigue, f$i.so . Lane 

Coke (H. J.), Open hatchways, t$i.so. .Lane 

Comstock ( Mrs . H. T.), Janet of the dunes, 

Little, B. 

Connelly (Ja. B.), The crested seas (short stories), 

f$i.50. Scribner 

Conrad (Jos.), The secret agent, f.$x.so. Harper 

Cocke (Fiances), “My Lady Beatrice,” $1.25. 

Bcnziger 

— The secret of the green vase, $1.25. Bcnziger 

Cooke (J. G.), An interrupted honeymoon, $1.50. 

Barnes 

Cooke (W. B.), Her faithful knight, $1.50 ...Cassell 
Cooper (E. PI.), The Marquis and Pamela, t.$i-5o- 

Dufheld 

Ccuch (A. T. Quiller-), Major Vigoureux, f$i.so. 


Scribner 

Crawford (F. M.), Arethusa, t$i»5o. Macmillan 

— The Little City of Hope, f$i.25. Macmillan 

— The prima donna, t$i-So. Macmillan 


'1 



From “A Guide to the West Indies.” Copyright, 1908, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

TYPICAL WEST INDIAN STREET. 


Canfield (Dorothy), Gunhild, Norwegian-American 

episode, 7$i.50. Holt 

Carey (Rosa N.), The angel of forgiveness, f^i.50. 

Lippmcott 

Cafling (J. R.), By Neva’s Waters, t$i*5o. 

Little, B. 

Carpenter (E. C.), The code of Victor Jallot, t$i-5°- 

Jacobs 

Carson (W. IP.), Evelyn Van Courtland, $1.50. 

Fenno 

Castle (Mrs. A. S. and E.), Flower o’ the Orange, 
(short stories), t$i-50. Macmillan 

— “My merry Rockhurst” (short stories), t$i»50. 

Macmillan 

Chambers (Rob. W.), Some ladies in haste, f$i.50. 

Appleton 

— The younger set, f$i.so. Appleton 

Charlton (Randal), The virgin widow, t$i*5.o. 

Dillingham 

Ckeney (Warren), His wife, 1 $i.so. Bobbs-M. 

Chester (G. R.), Get-rich-quick Wallingford, f$i.so. 

Altemus 

Chesterton (G. K.), The man who was Thursday: 

a nightmare, t$i*5o. Dodd, M. 

Childs (M. F.), De namin’ ob de twins (stories), 

net, $1. B. \V. Dodge 

Churchill (Winston), Mr. Crewe’s career, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Clay (Grover), Hester of the hills, $1.50. Page 

Clegg (T. B.), The bishop’s scapegoat, t$i.50.. .Lane 


Crawford (O. J. F.), The revelations of Inspector 

Morgan, t$i*So. Dodd, M. 

Crockett (S. R.), Deep Moat Grange, f$i.5o 

Appleton 

— The iron lord, 75 c. Cupptes & L. 

Crozier (A. O.), The magnet, a romance of the bat¬ 
tles of modern giants, t$i.50. Funk Sr IV. 

Dan by (Frank), pseud.. The heart of a child, f$i.so. 

Macmillan 

Daulton (Mrj. A. McC.), Fritzi, f$i.5o ... .Century 
Davidson (L. C.), The lost millionaire, $1.50. .Cassell 
Davis (R. PI.), The scarlet car, f$i.25. Scribner 

— Vera tb£ medium, i*$ 1.50. Scribner 

Dawson (Rev. W. Ja ), A prophet in Babylon, $1.50. 

Revolt 

Day (Ilolman F.), King Spruce, f$i.5o. Harper 

Dean (Sara), Travers, f$i.so... Stokes 

Dearmer (Mabel), The sisters, f$i.so.. McClure 

Deeping (G. W.), Bertrand of Brittany, i$i.so. 

Harper 

—A woman’s war, f$i.50. Harper 

De Guerin (E. W.), The malice of the stars, f$i.so. 

Lane 

Deland (Mrs. M.), An encore, t$i-SO. Harper 

— R. J.’s mother and some other people, f$i-50. 

Harper 

Dllannoy (Burford), Prince Charlie, net, $1 ..Fenno 
De la Pasture (II.), Catherine of Calais, $1.50. 

Dutton. 
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Gakdiner (R. K.), The world and the woman, $1.50. 

Barnes 

Garland (Hamlin), Money magic, T$i«So. Harper 

Garvey (Ina), A comedy of Mammon, t$i* 5 °• .Estes 
Gates (Eleanor), Cupid, the cow-punch, 

McClure 

Gibbs (G.), The Medusa emerald, j*$i.so... .Appleton 
Gilbert (N. R.), The affair at Pine Court, 1 -5°- 

Lippincott 

Gii.lmore (Mrs. I. PI.), June jeopardy, $1.50. 

Huebsch 

Glasgow (E. A. G.), The ancient law, 

Doubleday, P. 

Glyn (Mrs. E. S.), Three weeks, j^i.50... .Dufficld 
Goodrich (Arthur), Gleam o’ dawn, ($1.50 ..Appleton 
Gordon (C. W.), L“Ralph Connor”], The doctor, 

$1.50. Revolt 

Gokst (N. K.), The light, $1.50. B. IV. D.>dge 

Haggard (PI. R.), Margaret, f$i.50- Longmans, G. 

Hains (T. J.), Bahama Bill (short stories), $1.50. 

Page 

Hainsselin (M. T.), The Isle of Maids, t§i-5o. 

Lane 

Half-smart (The) set, t$i*50. Stokes 

Hamilton (Cosmo), Adam’s clay, f$i.so. .Brentano’s 
PIannis (M.), The emancipation of Miss Susana, net, 

40 .. Funk & IV. 

IIarben (W. N.), Mam’ Linda ,]$i.50. .Harper 

Harding (J. W.), Paid in full: from the play of Eu¬ 
gene Walter, t$i.5o. Dillingham 

PIarker (Mrs. Lizzie A.), His first leave, 

Scribner 

Harriman (K. PL), Sadie, the story of a girl, some 
men, and the eternal fitness of things, f$x.50. 

Appleton 

Harris (Mrs. M. C.), The tents of wickedness, 

f $1.50. Appleton 

PIartley (Percy J.), My lady of Cleeve, f$i.so. 

Dodd, M. 

Hawkins (Anthony Hope), Helena’s path, 

McClure 

— Love’s logic, and other stories, f$i.5o .. .McClure 
IIerfof.d (Beatrice), Monologues, f$ t.25... .Scribner 
PIekrick (Rob.), The master of the inn, net, 50 c. 

Scribner 

Herring (Paul), Dragon’s silk. $1.50. Cassell 

Hewlett (Maurice H.), The stooping lady, f$i.5o. 

Dodd, M. 

— The Spanish jade, 190 c. Doubleday, P. 

Hichens (Rob.), Barbary sheep, t$i.2S. Harper 

— The green carnation, new ed., $1. Kennerley 

PIinkson (Mrs. K. T.), For Maisie, $1.25.. .McClurg 

Hopkins (Rev. H. M.), Priest and pagan, t.$i-5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Hornblow (Arthur), The profligate, t$i.5o. 

Dillingham 

Horniman (Roy), Lord Cammarleigh’s secret, t$i*50. 

Little, B. 

Hough (Emerson), The way of a man, $1.50. 

Outing Pub. 

PIouk (L. C. Violett), The girl in question, 

Lane 

Houston (E. J.), Five months on a derelict* $1.25. 

Amer. Baptist 

Howells (W. D.), Between the dark and the day¬ 
light: romances, t$i-50. Harper 

— Fennel and rue: a novel, t$i*5o. Harper 

Hudgins (Rev. C. B.), The convert, $1.50. Neale 

Hume (F. W.), The sacred herb, t$i.25. 

Dillingham 

— The sealed message, t$i-25. Dillingham 

— The red skull, $1.50. B. IV. Dodge 

Humphrey (Zephine), Over against Green Peak, 

net, $1.25. Holt 

PIussey (Eyre), That little —?, f$x.5o. 

Longmans, G. 

PIutten (Baroness v.). The halo, f$i.so.. .Dodd, M. 
Isham (F. B.), The lady of the Mount, t$**5o 

Bobbs-M. 

Jacob (Violet), The history of Aythan Waring, net, 

$1.25. Dutton 

James (W.), Bachelor Betty, net, $1.25. Dutton 

Janvier (T. A.), Sante Fe’s partner, j$i.50. .Harper 
Jenkins (Stephen), A princess and another, net, 

$1.25. Huebsch 

Jennings (E. W.), Under the Pompadour, J$i.5o. 

Brentano’s 

Jepson (Edgar), Tangled wedlock, f$i.5o ..McClure 


De la Pasture (H.), Deborah of Tod’s, $1.50. 

Dutton 

— The man from America, $1.50. Dutton 

— The unlucky family, f$i-50. Dutton 

Deledda (Grazia), Ashes (Cenerc), a Sardinian story, 

.. Lane Co. 

De Morgan (W. E.), Alice-for-short, t$ 1.75- Holt 

— Somehow good, t$i -75 .H olt 

— Joseph Vance, net, $1.75. Holt 

De Selincourt (Hugh), The strongest plume* f$i.5°. 

Lane 

Dickens’ (C.) Works, 17 v., ea., $1.75. Oxford 

Dickinson (M. G.), A modern Prometheus, 

Dufheld 

Diver (Maud), Captain Desmond, V. C., f$i.50 ..Lane 

— The great amulet, t$i-50. Lana 

Dix (W. F.), The lost princess f$i.so ... .Moffat, Y. 

Dixon (T.)» The traitor, t$t*5o. Doubleday, P. 

Dodd (Mrs. Anna B.), On the knees of the gods, 

f $1.50. Dodd, M. 

Doubleday (Roman), The Hemlock Avenue mystery, 

j$i.5o. Little, B. 

Dumas (Alex.), Celebrated crimes, in 4 v., v. 1, The 
crimes of the Borgias and others, $1.75. .Macmillan 
Durham (Rob. L.), The call of the South: a novel, 
$1.25.. Page 

During (Mrs. Stella M.), Disinherited, t$i* 5 °j 

Lippincott 

Eddy (C.), A hole in the coat, $1.50. Cassell 

Eggleston (G. C.), Lqve is the sum of all, t.$i«5°* 

Lothrop, L. 

Eldridge (G. D.), In the potter’s house, t$i.so. 

Doubleday, P. 

Eldridge (W. T.), Meryl, f$i.5o. Dodd, M . 

Ellis (Eliz.), The fair moon of Bath, f$i.5o. 

Dodd, M. 

Ellis (E. S.), The phantom auto, 75 c. Winston 

Ellis (J. B.), Arkinsaw cousins: a story of the 

Ozarks, t$i*50. Holt 

Emerald and ermine, by the author of “The martyr¬ 
dom of an empress,” net, $1.50. Harper 

Evans (PI. R'.), The house of the sphinx, $1.50. 

Neale Pub. 

Ewald (Carl), The old room, t$i~5. Scribner 

Farrer (R. J.), The ways of rebellion, ?$i-50. 

Longmans, G. 

Farrington (H. M.), The gates that shall not pre¬ 
vail, Lane 

Ferguson (W. B. M.), Garrison’s finish, t$i.5o. 

Dillingham 

Pernald (C. B.), John Kendry’s idea, $1.50. 

Outing Pub. 

Field (E. S.), In pursuit of Priscilla, 50 c.; $1. 

Alt emus 

Field (Louise M.), Katharine Trevelyan, *f*$ 1 -50. 

McClure 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Ilarringtons of Plighcroft, 
$1.50. B. W. Dodge 

— Mothers in Israel, f$i.50. Moffat, Y. 

Fogazzaro (A.), The politician, $1.50... .Luce < 5 * Co. 
Fgp.man (J. M.), A stumbling block, t$i.50. .Harper 
P’ormout (Maxime), The child of chance, x$ I - 5 °* 

Lane 

Four Pools (The) mystery, f$i.so. Century 

Fox-Davies (A .C.), The finances of Sir John Kyn- 
nersley, f$i.5o. Lane Co. 

— The Mauleverer murders, f$i.50. Lane 

Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruthcr, by the author 

of “Elizabeth and her German garden,” 

Scribner 

Free (Rev. R.), On the wall: Joan and I in the East 

End (short stories), f$i.50. Lane 

Freeman (Mrs. M. E. W.), The fair Lavinia and 

others (short stories), f$i.25. Harper 

Frenssen (Gustav), The three comrades, t$i.5o. 

Estes 

Fuller (C.), Brunhilde’s paying guest, f$t.5o. 

Century 

Fuirelle (Jacques), The simple case of Susan, 
f$i.25. Appleton 

— The Plunking Machine on the case, t$i*5o. 

Appleton 

Gallizier (Nathan), P'he sorceress of Rome, $1.50. 

Page 

Gardenshtre (S Major), Purple and homespun, 
t$i-50. Harper 
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Jones (Arthur G.), Amazing adventures of an in¬ 
ventor, i$i.5o. Wmston 

Keays (H. A. M.), The road to Damascus, t$V, 5 °\, 

Small, M. 

Kelly (Myra), Wards of liberty (short stories), 

t$ 1.50... •. McClure 

Kenton (Edna), Clem, f$i. Century 

Kester (Vaughan), John o’ Jamestown, t$i- 50 * 

McClure 

King (C.), To the front, f$i.25. Harper 

Kingsley {Mrs. F. M.), The princess and the 
ploughman, f$ 1.25.• ... • • harper 

— Those queer Browns, T$i* 5 °. Dodd, M. 

Kinkaid {Mrs. Mary), The man of yesterday* t$i-50. 

Stokes 

Kinkead (E. T.), The courage of Blackburn Blair, 
t$i. 5 o.*. Moffat, Y. 

Kirkland (Winifred), Polly Pat’s parish, 3 d cd., $1. 

Revell 

Kramer (H. M.), The Castle of Dawn, 

Lothrop, L. 

— Gayle Langford, i$i.50. Lothrop, L. 

Lancaster (G. B.), The tracks we tread, t$i-5o. 

Doubleday, P. 

Last (The) Egyptian: a romance of the Nile, $1.50. 

Stern & Co. 

Lea (Homer), The vermilion pencil: a romance of 

China, t$i-50. McClure 

Le Gallif.nne (R.), Little dinners with the Sphinx 

(short sketches), t$i -25 . Moffat, Y. 

Lilibridge (W. O.), The dissolving circle, f$ 1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Lindsay (C. H. A. F.), John Smith, gentleman ad¬ 
venturer, t$i-50. Lippincott 

Litchfield (Grace D.), The supreme gift, t$i- 5 °* 

Little, B. 

Locke (Ja.), The stem of the crimson dahlia* t$i* 50 * 

Moffat, Y. 

London (Jack), The Iron Heel, f$1.50.. .Macmillan 
Loomis (C. B.), Araminta and the automobile 

(stories), 50 .. .....Crowell 

Lorimer (G: H.)> Jack Spurlock—prodigal, 7^1.50. 

Doubled ay. P. 

Luther (M. L.)» The crucible, f$i.so... .Macmillan 

Lutz {Mrs. G. L. H.), Marcia Schuyler, t$J» 5 °* 

Lippincott 

Lynde (Francis), Empire builders, f$i.5o .. .Bobbs-M. 

McCarthy (J. H.)» Seraphica, f$i.50. Harper 

McCutcheon (G. B.). The daughter of Anderson 

Ciow, t$i* 5 °. Dodd > M • 

— The husbands of Edith, f$i.25. Dodd, M. 

MacGratii (Harold), The lure of the mask, t$ x - 50 * , 

Bobbs-M. 

McIntyre (J. T.)» In the dead of night, 

Lippincott 

McKean (T.), Ihe master influence, f$i.5<>. 

Lippincott 

McLaws (E. L.), The welding, J$i.5o. • • .Little, B. 
Mantle (Beatrice), Gret, the story of a pagan, 
f$i. 5 o. Century 

Marchmont (A. W.), The man who was dead, 

t$i»5o.. • • • ‘Stokes 

Marsh (R.), Who killed Lady Poynder?, 

Appleton 

Marshall (A.), Exton Manor, t$i-5<>- Dodd, M. 

Mason (A. E. W.), The broken road, 1 $i.so. 

Scribner 

Meadows (A. M.), A million of money, t$i- 5 o« 

Brentano’s 

Merwin (S.), and Webster (H. K.), Comrade John, 
50. Macmillan 

Miller (Eliz. J.), The city of delight, i$i.so. 

Bobbs-M. 

Moffett (Cleveland), A king in rags, t$ I * 5 °. 

Appleton 

Montgomery (L. M.), Anne of Green gables, $1.50. 

Page 

Montresgr (F. F.), The burning torch, f$i. 5 °* 

Dutton 

Morris (Gouverneur), The footprint, and other 

stories, t$ I * 5 °. Scribner 

Mulford (C. E.), The orphan, $1.50. 

Outing Pub. 

Munro (Neil), Bud, f$i.5o. Harper 

Murray (J.), and Miller (Miles), The round-up, a 

lomance of Arizona, t$ I » 5 °. Dillingham 

Neff (Eliz.), Altars to mammon, f$i.5o. Stokes 

Newman (R. B.), The Belle Islers, t$ I * 5 °; 

Lothrop, L. 


Nicholas (F. C.), The power supreme, $1.50 

R. E. Lee Co. 

Nicholson (Meredith), Rosalind at Red Gate. 

Bobbs-M. 

Nicoles (W. J.), Brunhilda of Orr’s Island, f$i.5o. 

Jacobs 

Norton (Roy), The vanishing fleets, 

Appleton 

Oldmeadow (Ernest), Virginie, t$i-5o. McClure 

Oppeniieim (E. P.), The avenger, *{•$ 1.5 o...Little, B. 

— The great secret, !*$i.so. Little, B. 

— A lost leader, t$i-50. Little , B. 

Orczy {Baroness'), Beau Brocade, f$i.50. .Lippincott 

— The gates of Kamt, t$i-50. Dodd, M. 

— In Maiy’s reign, 75 c. Cupples & L. 

Osborne (S. D.), The angels of Messer Ercolc, 

t$i.25. Stokes 

Osbourne (L.), The adventurer, y$i*50 ....Appleton 
Oxenham (J.), A man of Sark, i$i.so. .Baker & T. 
Page (T. Nelson), Under the crust (stories), $1.50. 

Scribner 

Paine (A. B.), From van dweller to commuter, 

t$i.50. Harper 

Parker {Sir Gilbert), The weavers, • .Harper 

Parrish (Randall), Beth Norvell, $1.50 ....McClurg 

— Prisoners of chance, $1.50. McClurg 

Pasternoster (G. S.), The master criminal, 75 c. 

Cupples & L. 

Peple (E. H.), Semiramis, t$i. 5 Q . Moffat, Y. 

Perkins {Mrs. Lucy F.), A book of joys: the story 
of a New England summer, net, $1.75... .McClurg 
Phillips (D. G.), Light-fingered gentry, t$i- 5 Q. 

Appleton 

— Old wives for new, f$i.5o. Appleton 

Phillpotts (Eden), The folk afield (short stories), 

^$1.50. Putnam 

—'The mother of the man, t$i-So. Dodd, M. 

Pickering (Edgar), The cruise of the “Angel,” 

j$i.25. Warne 

Pin kit am (E. G.), Fate’s a fiddler, §1.50.. .Small, M. 

Post (E.), Woven in the tapestry, net, $1. 

Moffat, Y. 

Potter (Margaret H.)» The golden ladder, 

Harper 

Pottle (Emery), Handicapped, t$i.5o. Lane 

Prior (Ja.), A walking gentleman, f$i.5o.. .Dutton 

Pryce (R.), The successor, f$i.so. Duiheld 

Quick (J. H.), The broken lance, f$i.so. .Bobbs-M. 

Randall (F. J.), Love and the ironmonger, t$ x -50. 

Lane 

Randolph (Althea), Jeannie’s journal, a boarding 

school romance, $1. Bonnell, S. 

Rath (E. J.), The sixth speed, t$i.5o- Moffat, Y. 

Ray (Anna C.), Quickened, t$i-5o. Little. B. 

Rhodes (H. G.), The flight to Eden: a Florida ro¬ 
mance, t$ x *5°. 

Richardson (Frank), 2S35 Mayfair, *i'$ 1.50- 

Brentano’s 

Rideout (IT. M.), Admiral’s light, t$i*5°* 

Houghton, M. 

Rives (Amelia), The golden rose, t$ x -25- Harper 

Rives (H. E.), Satan Sanderson, t$i- 5 o ...Bobbs-M. 
Robins (Eliz.), [“C. E. Raimond”], Come and find 
me, f$i.50. Century 

— The convert, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

— Under the southern cross, net, $1.50. Stokes 

Rockwood (Roy), Adrift on the Pacific.. Grosset & D. 
Rosenkrantz (P. A.), The magistrate’s own case, 

f$i. 5 o. McClure 

■—The man in the basement, 75 c. Cupples & L. 

Sage (W.), By right divine, t$ x - 5 o. Little, B. 

Salisbury (W.), The career of a journalist net, 

$1.50. Dodge 

Savallo (Teresa de), The house of the lost court, 
t$i.5o. McClure 

Schwartz (J. M. Poorten), The new religion, *i"$ 1 • 50. 

Appleton 

Scott (J. R.), The Princess Dehra, t$ x - 5 °.. . 

Lippincott 

Scott (Leroy), To him that hath, f$i. 5 o. 

Doublcday. P. 

Shapes that haunt the dusk (Harper’s novelettes), 
f$i. Harper 
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Sharp (Evelyn), Nicolete, f$i.so. Brentano’s 

Sheldon (Mrs. Georgie), Gertrude Elliott’s crucible, 

f$l.50. Dillingham 

Sherwood (M. P.), The Princess Pourquoi, 

Houghton, M. 

Siioll (Anna McC.), The greater love, $1.50. 

Outing Pub. 

Sinclair (May), The helpmate, f$i-50. Holt 

— The judgment of Eve, t$i*25. Harper 

Sinclair (Upton), The metropolis, t$i*5°. 

Moffat, Y. 

— The overman,, f50 c. Doublcday, P. 

Slc.sson (A. T.), A dissatisfied soul, a White Moun¬ 
tain story, net, 75 c. Bonnell, S. 

Smedley (Constance), The daughter, f$i.so. 

Moffat, Y. 

Smith (F. Ii.), The romance of an old-fashioned 

gentleman, f$?*5o..,. .Scribner 

Snaith (J. C.), William Jordan, Junior, t$i-5o. 

Moffat, Y. 

Sedgwick (A. D.), A fountain sealed, y$h5°. 

Century 

•Stackpoole (II. De Vere), The blue lagoon, f^i.50. 

Lippincott 

Steiner (Rev. E. A.), The mediator, $1.50 . .Revell 
Stephens (R. N.), and Westley (G. II.), Clemen¬ 
tina’s highwayman, $1.50. ...Page 

Stevens (I. N.), The liberators, a story of future 

American politics, $1.50. Dodge 

Stevenson (Burton E.), That affair at Elizabeth, 

f$i.5o. Holt 

Stewa-rt, Silence, a compound problem novel, $1.50. 

Connoisseurs Press 
S'i p.atemeyer (E.), Dave Porter in the Far North, 

$1.25. Lothrop, L. 

Streckfuss (Adolf), The lonely house, tr. by Mrs. 

A. L. Wister, Lippincott 

Street (Julian), My enemy the motor, f$i ....Lane 
Stringer (A. J. A.), The under groove, f$i-5o. 

McClure 

Stuart (Eleanor), The postcript, ’\§i.25... .McClure 
Tarkington (N. B.), His own people, net, 90 c. 

Doublcday, P. 

Taylor (Job), Broken links, $1.50. C. M. Clark 

Taylor (Mary I.), The reaping, t$i.5o_ Little, B. 

Terhune (A. P.), The new mayor, 50 c.; 25 c. 

Ogilvie 

Thanet (Octave), pseud., The lion’s share, f$i.5o. 

Bobbs-M. 

Tiernan (Mrs. Frances C. Fisher), [“Christian 

Reid”], Princess Nadine, net, $1.50. Putnam 

Tompkins (J. W.), Dr. Ellen, f$i*5o_ Baker & T. 

Tracy (L.), Minkie, $1.50. Clode 

— The red year, $1.50. Clode 

Travis (Elma A.), The cobbler, $1.50. .Outing Pub. 

Trevena (J.), Furze the cruel, t$i*So. Moffat, Y. 

Tybout (E. M.), The smuggler, f$i.so.. .Lippincott 

Vachell (H. A.), Her son, t$i*5o. Dodd, M. 

\'ance (L. Jos.), The black bag, t$i*5o ... .Bobbs-M. 
Van Norden (C.), D.D., Yolaud of Idle Isle, f$i.50. 
Van Vorst (Marie), The sentimental adventures of 

Jimmy Bulstrode, t$i.5o. Scribner 

While (Fred. M.), The five knots, t$i.5°. 

Little, B. 

Viebig (Clara), Absolution, f$i.so. Lane 

VTereck (G. S.), The house of the vampire, f$i.25. 

Moffat, Y. 

Vorse (M. II.), Breaking in of a yachtsman’s wife, 

1 $i. 5 o. Houghton, M. 

Wolford (Mrs. L. B.), The enlightenment of Olivia, 

t$i.5o. Longmans, G. 

Walk (C. E.), The silver blade, $1.50. McClurg 

Walter (Eugene), The great issue; or, the undertow. 

$1.50. Doscher 

Ward (Mrs. E. S. Phelps), Walled in, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-M. 

V/ap.dle (Jane), The artistic temperament, t$i*So. 

McClure 

Warner (Anne), Seeing England with Uncle John, 
f$i.50. Century 

— Susan Clegg and a man in the house, t$i.5o. 

Little, B. 

Wasson (G. Savary), Home from sea (short stories), 

1 $i. 5 o. •*. Houghton, M. 

Watts (Mary S.), The tenants, *($1.50. McClure 

Wayne (G. S.), The marriage of Mrs. Merlin, 

t$i * 2 5 . Dillingham 


Westrup (Margaret), The greater mischief, f$i.50. 

Harper 

Weyman (S. J.), Laid up in lavender (short stories), 

t$i-So. Longmans, G. 

Wharton (Mrs. Edith), The fruit of the tree, f$i.so. 

Scribner 

Whitaker (Herman), The settler, t$i-5o. Harper 

White (F. M.), The midnight guest, $1.50. 

McBride 

— The yellow face, net, $1. Fenno 

White (S. E.), Arizona nights (Western tales), 

t?i.50. McClure 

Wkitelock (W. W.), When kings go forth to battle, 

T$i-50. Lippincott 

Wiggin (Kate D.), The old Peabody pew, t$i-5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Willcocks (M. P.), A man of genius, f$i*5o. .Lane 

— The wingless victory, f$i.5o. Lane 

Williams (Jesse L.), The girl and the game, and 

other college stories, J$i.50. Scribner 

— My lost duchess, f$i.so. Century 

Williamson (C, N. and A. M. L.), The car of des¬ 
tiny, f$i.5o. McClure 

— The chaperon, f$i.5o. McClure 

— The powers and Maxine, 75 c. Empire Bk. 

Wilson (Mrs. A. J. E.), Devota, 

Dillingham. 

Wilson (Harry L.), Ewing’s lady, f$i.5o. .Appleton 
Winfield (A. M.), The Putnam Hall champions. 

Grosset & D. 

— The Rover boys on the farm, 60 c ..Grosset & D 

Winslow (IT. M.), Spinster Farm, $1.50. Page 

Woodrow (Mrs. Wilson), The new missioner, f$i.5o 

McClure 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Mafoota, a romance of Jamaica, 

$1.50. Lane 

Zogbaum (R. F.), The junior officer of the watch, 
f$i.5o. Appleton 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 

Alexander (Lieut. Boyd), From the Niger to the 

Nile, 2 v., net] $10. Longmans, G. 

Baillie-Grohman (W. A.), The land in the moun¬ 
tains (Tyrol), net, $3. Lippincott 

Bates (K. L.), From Gretna Green to Land’s End: a 

literary journey in England, net, $2. Croivell 

Bpadley (A. G.), Round about Wiltshire, net, $2. 

McClure 

Bigelow (J.), The Panama Canal, net, 50 c. 

Baker & T. 

Cook (F. A.), To the top of the continent, net, $2.50. 

Doubleday P. 

Crutckshank (J W. and A. M.), The Umbrian cities 

of Italy, 2 v., $3. Page 

Dakyll (A. B.), In rustic England, net, $2.50 

Jacobs 

David (R: Harding), The Congo and coasts of Af¬ 
rica, net, $1.50. Scribner 

Douglas (Hugh A.), Venice on foot, net, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Durland (Kellogg), The red reign, net, $2...Century 
Ellis (H. H.), The soul of Spain, net, $2. 

Houghton, M. 

Fraser (J. F.), Pictures from the Balkans, net, $1.75. 

Lane 

— Red Russia, net, $1.75. Lane 

Grant (Rev. E.), The peasantry of Palestine, net, 

$1.50... : .... Pilgrim 

Grimshaw (Beatrice), Fiji and its possibilities, net, 

$2. Doubleday, P. 

Guerber (II. A.), How to prepare for Europe. 

net, $2; net, $2.50. Dodd, M. 

IIiginbotham (J. U.) t Three weeks in Holland and 

Belgium, $1.50. Reilly & B. 

Hume (M. A. S.), Through Portugal, net, $2. 

McClure 

Hutton (E.), Florence and the cities of northern 

Tuscany, with Genoa, net, $2. Macmillan 

Kirkland (Caroline), Some African highways, $1.50. 

Estes 

Ladd (G. Trumbull), In Korea with Marquis Ito, 

net, $2.50...... :.. Scribner 

Landor (A. H. S.), Across wildest Africa, 2 v., net, 

$10.50... Scribner 

Lees (D. N.), Tuscan feasts and Tuscan friends, 

net, $1.75. Dodd, M. 

Marden (P. S.), Greece and the yEgean Islands, 

net, $3. Houghton, M. 

Millais (J. G.), Newfoundland and its untrodden 
ways, net, $6. Longmans, G: 
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Miltoun (Francis), The automobilist abroad, net, 

$3 . Page 

— In the land of mosques and minarets, §3..Page 
•Oder (F. A.), Guide to the West Indies and Ber¬ 
mudas.• • Dodd, M. 

Page (T. Nelson), The old Dominion, her making 

and her manner, net, $1.50.. • • • Scribner 

Pen field (E.), Holland sketches, net, $2.50. 

Scribner 

J\.ansome (A.), Bohemia in London, net, $2 

Dodd, M. 

Richmond {Mrs. G. L. S.), With Juliet in England, 

tSr.50. Doubleday, P. 

Schillings (Carl G.), In wildest Africa, net, $5. 

Harper 

-Shoemaker (M. M.), Wanderings in Ireland, net, 

$2.50. Putnam 

Selous (F. C.), A hunter's wanderings in Africa, 

§o. 75 . Macmillan 

Sherrill (C. II.), Stained glass tours in France, 

net, $i.«;o. Lane 

Simpson (H. W. II.), Algiers and beyond, net, $3.50. 

Appleton 

Smith (Arthur II.), China and America to-day net, 

$1.25. Rev ell 

Sullivan (T. R.), Lands of summer (Italy, Sicily 

and Greece), net, $1.50. . .Houghton, M. 

Vaughan (H. M.), The Naples Riviera, §2...Stokes 
Whiting (Lilian), Italy, the magic land, net, $2.50. 

Little, B. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 

Braid (Ja.), and Vardon (Harry), How to play 

golf, pap., 10 c. American Sports 

Buckell (G. T. T.), The complete English wing 

shot, net, $3.50. McClure 

Dickinson (F. A.), Big game shooting on the 

Equator, net, $5. Lane 

McSpadden (J. W.), ed., How to play golf, 50 c. 

Croivcll 

Myers (A. W r .)» The complete lawn tennis player, 

net, $3 . Jacobs 

Sager (D. S.), The art of living in good health, net, 

$ 1.35 . Stokes 

Smith (Alex.) Lessons in golf, $2. . .Arthur Pottow 
•Street (Julian), My enemy—the motor, $1. Lane 


HOME GAMES. 

Canfield (D. F.), and others, What shall we do 

now?: 500 games and pastimes, $1.50. Stokes 

Cut-Cavendish, pseud.. The bridge-winner, 50 c.; $1. 

Caldwell 

Elwell (Jos. B.), Practical bridge, net, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Foster (Rob. F.), Foster’s bridge manual, new rev. 

and enl, ed., $1.25 . Brentano’s 

Street (C. S.), Good bridge, net, $1.25.. .Dodd, M. 


Walker (Belle M.), . comp.. Handy book of card 

games 50 c. ..... . Crowell 

V'ells (Carolyn), Rainy day diversions, net, $1. 

Moffat, Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brinton (Christian), Modern artists, net, $6. 

Baker & T. 

Caffin (C. A.), A child’s guide to pictures, net, 

$1.25. Baker & T. 

Calkins (F. W'.), The wooing of Tokala, 2d cd., 

$1.50. Revell 

Dudley (A. T.), The Yale cup, $1.25- Lothrop, L. 

Howe (M. A. De Wolfe), Life and letters of George 

Dutton’s Everyman’s library, 50 c.; $1. Dutton 

Bancroft, 2 v., net, $4. Scribner 

Every child’s library, ed. by Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut: 
1, Lives of our Presidents; 2, The story of Jesus; 

3, Lives of great Americans, ea., 75 c. Winston 

Franklin (Fabian), People and problems, net, $1.50. 

Holt 

French novelists of to-day: a guide to present day 

French fiction, net, $1.50. Lane 

Hamilton (Clayton), Materials and methods of fic¬ 
tion, net, $1.50. Baker & T. 

Hawthorne (H.), Women and other women, net, 

$1.25. Dufheld 

Hind (C. L.), The diary of a looker-on, net, $2 

Lane 

IIovey (R.), To the end of the trail (poems), net, 

$1.25. Dufheld 

Litchfield (Grace Denio), Narcissus, and other 

poems, net, $1. Putnam 

Mason (D. G.), and Surette (T. W.), The apprecia¬ 
tion of music, net, $1.50. Baker & T. 

More (Paul E.), Shelburne essays, 5th series, net, 

$1.25. Putnam 

Morris (II. S.), Lyrics and landscapes (poems), 

net, $1. Century 

Nelson’s New century library, ea., $1; $1.50 ..Nelson 

Norton (Carol), Woman’s cause, 75 c. Estes 

Oxford book of English verse, a.d. 1200-1900., ed. by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, $1.90; $2.50; $3.50 ...Oxford 
Oxford book of French verse, I3th-i9th century (in 
French), ed. by St. John Luce, $1.90; $2.60 .Oxford 
Oxford library of prose and poetry, ea., 90 c.; $1; 

$1.15. Oxford 

Russell (C. E.), Lawless wealth, $1.50.5. W. Dodge 
Salisbury (W.), The career of a journalist, net, 

$1.50. B. W. Dodge 

Scidmore (Eliza R.), As the Hague ordains, net, 

$1.50. Holt 

Shackleton (R. and E.), The quest of the Colonial, 

net, $2.50. Century 

Spender (J. A.), Comments of Bagshot, net, $1.25. 

Holt 

Steiner (E. A.), The mediator, $1.50. Revell 

Worcester (E.), McComb (S.), and Coriat (Isador 
II.), Religion and medicine, net, $1.25. .Moffat, Y. 
World’s classics, 153 v., ea., 40 c.; 75 c. Oxford 



INTERIOR OF ST. MARK S, VENICE. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 

IN 

Window Display Competition of 
American Standard Bibles 

A letter was sent to the trade by Thomas Nelson & Sons on 
January 25th inviting them to enter this competition. 

A large and gratifying response was received indicating the 
great interest and high regard which the American bookseller has for 
the American Standard Bible. 

The terms of the competition were that the displays should be 
made between March 15th and April 15th, and were to consist of 
American Standard Bibles with suitable show cards and signs. 

1 he judging of the displays to be made from photographs which 
were to be sent in not later than one week after Easter. 

Ten prizes were offered for the best displays, and these were 
awarded as noted below : 


1st prize, £50.00, awarded to 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See reproduction on opposite page.) 

2d prize, £25.OO, awarded to 
Cunningham, Curtis & Welch Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

3d prize, £15,00, awarded to 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

4-th prize, £5,00, awarded to 
Publishing House of the United Evangelical 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

5th prize, £5.00, awarded to 
Stone & Barringer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Gth prize, £5,00, awarded to 
Mauro & Wilson, Burlington, Iowa. 

7th prize, £5.00, awarded to 
Keene’s Stationery Co., North Yakima, 
Wash. 

8th prize, £5.00, awarded to 
Swan Printing & Stationery Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Dth prize, £5.00, awarded to 
The Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky. 

lOth prize, £5.00, awarded to 
The Hannah & Lay Mercantile Co., Traverse 
City, Mich. 


The above awards were made by a committee of three judges, from the view¬ 
point of the Window Dresser, Bookseller and Advertising Expert. These judges 
were : 

Mr. F. D. BURROUGH, of Lord & Taylor, New York. 

Mr. CHARLES E. BUTLER, of Brentano’s, New York. 

Mr. S. H. BUSSER, of George Batten Advertising Co., New York. 


NOTE.—The publishers have a booklet giving the story of The 
American Standard Bible which they will gladly send on request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 

37 Cast 18th Street - - - ~ New York 
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Winner of First Prize in 

Window Display Competition of American Standard Bibles 



See opposite page for terms of competition and full list of awards 


WINDOW DISPLAY OF AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLES 
by Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, W. Y., and awarded the first prize of $50.00 
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ALL READY FOR DELIVERY 


Full of Irresistible Fun 


Published To-Day 


Amazing Adventures of an Inventor 

By ARTHUR GORDON JONES 

This pseudo-biography of an astonishing Yankee bubbles over with laughable situations. 

Cloth, 12mo, 444 pages, $1.50 

Ready-Made Compliments for Summer Girls 

Dwiggins* Book of Toasts 

Compiled and illustrated 

By CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 

A pretty girl’s head forms the cover, inside of which are ico clever pictures and 25c* 
witticisms. Boards, 6x7>3 inches, 35 cents 

A Great Story for Boys 

The Phantom Auto 

By EDWARD S. ELLIS 

The favorite author of "Deerfoot" and other books 

A mysterious white automobile is the center of a thrilling adventure story. 

Cloth, I2mo, illustrated, 75 cents 

From u Every Child's Library ” 

The Lives of Ovir Presidents 

Every child can reacd 

This is the first volume in “Every Child’s Library,” of books that “Every Child Cam 
Read.” Edited by Rev. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 75 cents 

The Story of Jesvis 

Every child ca.n reatd 

Telling the history of Christ and the early church in 59 stories in simple language. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 75 cents 

Lives of Great Americans 

Every child can rea.d 

A most inspiring and interesting book for boys and girls of all ages. 

Cloth, Omo, illustrated, 75 cents 

OTHER GOOD TITLES READY THIS YEAR 

These books are the best of supplementary summer reading for schools. 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Important 

Announcement 

A NEW ANIMAL STORY BOOK, by the author of “Beautiful Joe,” to be issued August 30. 
Endorsed by Humane Societies, Audubon Societies, and lovers of animals generally. 
Its success as one of the best sellers is assured. Large advance orders already received. 


MY PETS 

By MARSHALL SAUMDERS 

Illustrated by Charles Copeland 
the well-known artist 


Some of the pictures will be in colors. 
The cover design and end papers are 
appropriate and beautiful, and will be 
sure to please the young folks. 


Price, $1.50 

T HIS BOOK might very properly be called a companion volume to “Beautiful 
Joe” by the same author. Like that immensely popular autobiography of 
a dog, this new work delineates animal life in a way that will fascinate and 
charm the children, and the hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls who have come under the spell of Beautiful Joe’s recital 
will be eager to read about the pets of the author of that “beauti¬ 
ful tale of an ugly dog.” 

The number and variety of birds and animals that pass in 
review in this volume present to the reader an altogether delight¬ 
ful procession. There is a wealth of very unusual incidents in 
animal life. In addition to the suggestions for the care of animals 
there will be in the back of the volume a section of blank pages, 
headed “A Record of My Pets.” On these pages the owner of 
the book can record the name, variety, and all facts in regard to 
the life of their pet animals. This is a unique feature in book¬ 
making. 


Order from the nearest house 


PHILADELPHIA 

The Griffith (H Rowland Press 

Boston New YorR Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Dallas 
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Bibliographica.1 Helps 

ISSUED FROM 

THE W'BLISHE'RS' WEEKLY OFFICE 


The Publishers’ Weekly 

Recognized as the representative of the publish¬ 
ing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publica¬ 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Book Wanted,” (an advertising feature 
which each subscriber can use without charge to 
the extent of 100 lines per year,) etc., etc. Sub¬ 
scription, $4.00 a year; to foreign countries, 
$5.00 a year. 


The American Catalog, 1905-1907 

Vol. I contains the Three-year Reference list in one 
alphabet. 8vo, half morocco, $7.50. 

Vol. II, Supplementary volume, containing the full 
record material in a separate alphabet for each 
year, 8vo, half morocco, $6.00. 


The American Catalog, 1900-1905 

Vol. I contains a five-year cumulation Tan. 1, 
3900-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one alphabet, by 
author, title and subject, information of the books 
issued during the years covered by this period. 
It also contains a directory of over 3800 pub- 
Sshers, with street addresses. 8vo, half morocco, 
$ 7 . 50 . 

Vol. II or Supplementary volume gives the full- 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers f Weekly, cumu¬ 
lated into an alphabet for each year, i.e., into five 
alphabets 1900, 01, oa, 03, 04. This is planned to 
answer the demand of such libraries, bookdealers, 
and others as want the full material of The Pub¬ 
lishers' Weekly bibliographical system in available 
shape. 8vo, half morocco, $7.50. The set of 
two, $15. 

Of the previous series of The American Cata¬ 
logue, quarto size, the earlier volumes are out 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
morocco, $15.00 each. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 

Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names, 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, at the end of 
the volume, indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of books. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1902, out of print. 

The Supplementary Index , 1903-1904, 500 pages, 
8vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. The alpha¬ 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the original 
Index of 1902. 


The American Educational List 

Contains a price-list of the text-books in use 
in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
author’s or editor’s name, and a detailed subject- 
index, referring from each specific subject to 
authors of books on that subject. (Published 
annually.) 8vo, leatherette, 50 cents. 


The Library Journal 

Chiefly devoted to library economy and bib¬ 
liography. Established in 1876. Published 
monthly. Subscription $4.00 a year, postpaid; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union, 16s. a year; single 
numbers, is. 6d. 


The Annual Library Index 

Including Periodicals, American and English; 
Essays, Book-Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, Ne¬ 
crology and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 
Edited, with the co-operation of members of the 
American Library Association and of The Library 
Journal staff, by W. I. Fletcher and H. E. 
Haines. (Published annually.) 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

English Catalogue of Books {Annual) 

Containing a complete list of all the books pub¬ 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen¬ 
dar year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


English Catalogue of Books, 1901-1905 

The record of these five years in one continuous 
alphabet. (Seventh volume of series.) 8vo, half 
morocco, $20.00. 

Directory of Publishers 

Contains names and addresses of 3876 firms 
and individuals who issued books in the U. S. 
from Jan. 1, 1900 to Jan. 1, 1905. (Reprinted 
from The American Catalog.) 8vo, leatherette, 
red edges, $1.00. 


The Profession of Bookselling 

A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller. By A. Growoll, managing editor 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, author of “A Book¬ 
seller’s Library,” “Three Centuries of English- 
Booktrade Bibliography,” etc. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo, 
boards, each $2.00. (Concluding part in prepar¬ 

ation.) 


Publications of Societies 

A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, literary and otner societies, from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial di¬ 
rection of R. R. Bowker. Schedules nearly 1000 
societies issuing publications, and gives title- 
entries of all their publications, as far as data 
could be obtained from the societies and from 
libraries. 8vo, paper, $2.50. 


State Publications 

A provisional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc¬ 
tion of R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England 
States. Part 2: North Central States. Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4, (1* 

preparation) Southern States. (For the complete 
work $10.) 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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JUNE JEOPARDY 

By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 

PUBLISHED JUNE 1 


This novel will charm because 
of its clever plot, it unusual 
characters, its bright and witty 
conversation. It is the ideal 
Summer book ; just the right 
reading for the porch or as a 
gift to the traveler. 

Observe the persistent adver¬ 
tising, and notice particularly 
the daily changes in many 
papers, among which are : 

In New York: 

TIMES 

SUN 

WORLD 

In Boston: 

HERALD 

TRANSCRIPT 

In Philadelphia: 

BULLETIN 

Order to-day I £1.50 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 

225 Fifth avenue NEW YORK 


JUNE JEOPARDY 

By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 
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Check List—Spring Books 

DR. ELLEN. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 

8th Thousand. $1.50. Frontispiece. 

BUILDING A HOME. H. W. Desmond and H. W. Frohne. 

A Practical Manual for Those About to Build. 100 Illustrations. Net, $1.80. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS OF FICTION. 

Net, $1.50. Clayton Hamilton. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Charles H. Caffin, 

24 Illustrations. Net, $1.25. 

MODERN ARTISTS. Christian Brinton. 

60 Illustrations. Net, $6.00. 

THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 

By Thomas Whitney Sorette and Daniel Gregory Mason. 

4 Illustrations. (Uniform with the Appreciation Series.) Net, $1.50. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. John Bigelow. 

Net, 50 cents. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Onion Square, New York 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO. 

announce a new book by 

Annie Trumbull Slosson 

Author of 

“Fishin’ Jimmy,” “Story Tel Lib.,” Etc. 

A Dissatisfied Soul 

A White Mountain Story 
Illustrated. 75 cents net 

JEANNIE’S JOURNAL 

By Althea Randolph 
A Boarding School Romance 
Illustrated. $1.00 

VERSES 

By Mary Moffat Cunningham 
Net, . . . $1.00 


SILENCE 

A COMPOUND PROBLEM NOVEL 

BY 

STEWART 


Containing a thousand exposures of polit¬ 
ical knavery, dissecting the cause of the wild 
spread of the divorce evil, together with the 
most dramatic love story ever put between the 
covers of a book, Silence will leap to the front 
rank pf the best sellers in a short time. 

Will be Published June 10th 

Order now to insure prompt delivery from 
your jobber or direct, as the first issue 
(10,000) will be disposed of in a hurry. 

Price, $ 1.50 

REGULAR DISCOUNTS 


CONNOISSEUR’S PRESS 

JERSEY CITY 


Catalog of new publications upon request. 
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Important Juveniles NOW READY 


The NEW Rover Boys Book for 1908 
The Rover Boys on the Farm; or, The Last Days 

at Putnam hall 

THE FAMOUS ROVER BOYS SERIES 

Wholly American in Scene, Plot, Motives, and Characters 
By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD 

ClearJy printed from large type on excellent paper, with excellent half-tone illustrations. 
Each volume contains from 250 to 350 pages, and all are handsomely bound in cloth, with 
decorative covers. 

12mo. Bound in cloth, stamped in colors. Price, 60 cents per volume. Postpaid 
THE ROVER BOYS ON THE FARM ; or, The Last Days at Putnam Hall [New] 
THE ROVER BOYS IN SOUTHERN WATERS ; or. The Deserted Steam Yacht 
THE ROVER BOYS ON THE PLAINS; or, The Mystery of Red Rock Ranch 
THE ROVER BOYS ON THE RIVER; or, The Search for the Missing Houseboat 
THE ROVER BOYS IN CAMP ; or. The Rivals of Pine Island 
THE ROVER BOYS ON LAND AND SEA; or. The Crusoes of Seven Islands 
THE ROVER BOYS IN THE MOUNTAINS; or, A Hunt for Fame and Fortune 
THE ROVER BOYS ON THE GREAT LAKES; or, The Secret of the Island Cave 
THE ROVER BOYS OUT WEST; or, The Search for a Lost Mine 
THE ROVER BOYS IN THE JUNGLE; or, Stirring Adventures in Africa 
THE ROVER BOYS ON THE OCEAN ; or, A Chase for a Fortune 
THE ROVER BOYS AT SCHOOL; or, The Cadets at Putnam Hall 

The NEW Putnam Ha.ll Volume for 1908 
The Putnam Hall Champions; or, Bound to Win Out 

NOW IN PRESS. READY FOR EARLY AUTUMN 

THE PUTNAM HALL SERIES 

Companion Stories to the Famous ICover Boys Series 
By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD 

THE PUTNAM HALL CHAMPIONS ; or. Bound to Win Out [New] 

THE PUTNAM HALL CADETS; or, Good Times in School and Out 
THE PUTNAM HALL RIVALS; or, Fun and Sport Afloat and Ashore 

The NEW Deep Sea Volvime for 1908 
Adrift on the Pacific; or, The Secret of the Island Cave 

THE DEEP SEA SERIES By ROY ROCKWOOD 

ADRIFT ON THE PACIFIC; or, The Secret of the Island Cave [New] 

THE CRUISE OF THE TREASURE SHIP; or, The Castaways ok Floating Island 
THE RIVAL OCEAN DIVERS; or, The Search for a Sunken Treasure 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, New York 
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An Ideal Book for 
Summer Sales— 

VAYENNE 

By Percy Brebner 

Author ol “THE PRINCESS MARITZA” 

“An excellent story ."—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE JOHN McBRIDE CO., New York 



NOW READY 


The Annual Library Index, 1907 

S UPPLEMENTING “ Poole’s Index” by indexing the conte?its of nearly 100 
leading periodicals for 1907, also giving an index to the contents of composite 
books ; a list of Bibliographies , American and English, appearing during 1907 ; a 
Necrology of writers for the same period, and an Index to Dates of principal events 

* n I 9°7- Octavo , cloth binding , $3.50 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway (p. o. Box 943) New York 


A 

Kindergarten Material, Suggestion to 
Kindergarten Literature, Novel Readers 


Object Teaching Charts, &c. 

the most extensive stock. 

Send for Catalogue. 

i?. Steiger & Co., New York. 


When this attractive guide to “Sum¬ 
mer Reading” reaches you kindly make 
note of the address of the retail book¬ 
seller who sends it, and when you are 
ready to buy the books you fancy send 
him the order in appreciation of his en¬ 
terprise. He merits this consideration. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Under the heading “Books Wanted” book-trade 
subscribers are given the privilege of a free ad¬ 
vertisement for books out of print of five non¬ 
pareil lines , exclusive of address, in any issue except 
special numbers, to an extent not exceeding too lines 
a year. If more than five lines are sent the excess 
is at 10 cents a line , and amount should be enclosed. 
Bids for current books and such as may be easily 
had from the publishers, and repeated matter, as well 
as all advertisements from non-subscribers, must be 
paid for at the rate vj cents a line. 

Under the heading “Books for Sale,” the charge to 
subscribers and non-subscribers is 10 cents a nonpareil 
line for each insertion. No deduction for repeated 
matter. 

All other small tin displayed advertisements will be 
charged at the uniform rate of 10 cents 'a nonpareil 
line. Eight words may be reckoned to the line. 

Parties until whom we have no account must pay 
m advance, otherwise no notice will be taken of their 
Communications. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


fgg’In answering, please state edition, condition, 
and price, including postage or express charges. 

Houses that are willing to deal exclusively on 
a cash-on-delivery basis will find it to their advantage 
to put after their firm-name the word [Cash.] 
ftSTWrite your wants plainly, and on one side of 
the sheet only. Illegibly-written “zuants” zvill be con¬ 
sidered as not having been received. The “Publishers' 
Weekly” does not hold itself responsible for errors. 

It should be understood that the appearance of 
advertisements in this column, or elsewhere in the 
“Publishers’ Weekly,” docs not furnish a guarantee 
of credit. While it is endeavored to safeguard these 
columns by withdrawing the privilege of their use 
from advertisers who are not “good pay,” book¬ 
sellers sliold take the usual precautions, as to adver¬ 
tisers not known to them, that they would take in 
making sales to any unknown parties. 


Adair Book Store, 43 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bureau of Ethnology Reports, vols. 1, 11, 12, 16. 

Bret Harte’s Poems, complete ed. 

Sibley, Eugene, any of his works. 

Harms worth’s Self-Educator, vol. 1, no. 1. 

Arthur M. Allen, 454 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 

Puritan and Quaker. 

N. Y. Fish, Forest and Game Rept., 1898. 

History of Loco-l'oco Party, F. Byrdsall. TS42. 
Appleton’s Cycl. Applied Mech. 1891. 

Pattern Maker, vols. 1 and 2. 

Foundry, vols. 24 and 25. 

Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc., 37 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prince Alcohol, by C. D. Mallory. Formerly pub. by 
the American Tract Society. 

Amer. Mag. Exch., 3518 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Life insurance, any items. 

Evans, Celestial Dawn. 

Soul and Body, Divine Law of Cure, and other 
books by Rev. W. F. Evans. 

A Son of the Carolinas. 

American Tract Society, 324 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Little Threads, by Mrs. Prentiss. 

Ammon & Mackel, Successors to Leggat Bros., 
81 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Hunter’s Life of Calhoun. 

Jenkins’ Life of Calhoun. 

Bates’ Life of Calhoun. . 

Macfarland’s Life of Leigh. 

Johnson’s Life of B. M. Palmer. 

Flush Times in Alabama. 

Stillman Gott. 

Assoc. Book Co., 4 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Uncle Remus, Limited ed. 1896. 

Mark Twain’s 1st editions as follows: 

To the Person Sitting in Darkness. 

Wit and Humor of the Age. London, 1883. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective. 
Gilded Age. 1873. 

Tom Sawyer. 1876. 

Puddenhead Wilson’s Calendar. 

Any 1st eds, of Lafcadio Hearn. 


Assoc. Book Co. — Continued. 

Publications of the Bibliophile Society. 

Proceedings of the N. E. Soc’y of Penna., 1881. 
Brown’s Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1884. 
Wilson, Francis, Rec. of a Player. 

The Lark, . complete set in parts. 

Bailey & Sackett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

What Is It That Heals?, Vance Cheney. 

Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th 8t„ N. Y. 

Female Life Among the Mormons, a Narrative by 
the Wife of a Mormon Elder. N. Y., J. C. 
Derby, 1855. 

Mormonism, Its Leaders and Design, by John Hyde, 
Jr. N. Y., W. P. Petridge, 1857. 

Baptist Book Concern, 642 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Analytical Commentary on Romans, by John Forbes, 
new or second-hand. 

T. M. Barber, Box 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. [Cash.] 

Capt. Cook’s Third Voyage, 3 vols., 4to, and 1 vol., 
folio. 1784. 

B. R. Davenport, Best Fifty Books. 

American Student of Art, Jan.-June, 1906. 

Meinhold, Amber Witch, introd, by Jacobs. 

C. H. Barr, Lancaster, Pa. 

History of Wyoming, Pa., by Clias. Miner. Phila., 
1845. 

Presbyterian Banner, i8s 2-’70, odd nos. 

Spangler Family. 

Ferree Family. 

Le Fevre Family. 

A. A. Beauchamp, 6 W. 98th St., N. Y. [Cax/i.] 

Science and Health before 1887; vol. 2 only, ’78; 
vol. 1 only, ’81. 

Christian Science Journals before 1897. 

Frank Black, 959 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
[Cash.] 

Appleton’s New Universal Cyclopaedia and Atlas, 
13 vols. 

Am. and English Cyclopaedia of Law, 1st ed. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co., 48 W, ana ar.. rtf. Y. 

Robert Fulton’s Life, by Rcigart, 26 illustrations. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Annual Library Index, 1900. 

One Hundred and Sixty Allied Families of Nan¬ 
tucket. 

The Book Supply Company, 266-268 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mental Evolution in Animals, by Romanes. Pub. by 
Appleton. 

The Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Boston. 

Arena. Will pay good price for certain nos. in ’90, 
’98 -’o 4. Quote. 

Cuiifornian, Feb., 1880. 50 c. 

Fetter’s Southern Mag. Dec., '‘92; May, June, ’92. 
Perry Magazine, Dec., *05; May, June, ’06. 

Reader, Jan., Feb., April, May, June, Aug., ’03; 
Feb., July, ’04. 

Southern Mag., April, July, ’73. 

J. W. Bouton, 10 W. 28th St., N. Y. 

Mackay, Lost Beauties Eng. Language. 

Marshall’s Peter Binney, Undergraduate. 

Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes. 

Old English Jest Books. 1864. 

Grant’s Physiologic Athletics. 

C. L. Bowman & Co., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights, by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Dovedale Revisited, by the Amateur Angler, limited 
ed., large paper, new, fresh, uncut copy. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave and 27th St., N. Y. 

Balzac’s Works, Barrie ed. 

Rodd’s Leaf and Apple Leaf, introd. by Wilde. 

Le Gallienne’s Travels in England, 1st cd. 
Worshipper of the Image, 1st cd. 

Love Letters of the King, 1st ed. 

Hearn’s Gombo Zliebes. 

How to Write a Novel. 

Sear’s Fourth Gospel and Heart of Christ. 

Pierce’s New Harlem: Past and Present. 

Pike’s Barren Grounds Canada. 

Stephens’ War Between the States. 

Nicolay and Hay’s Life Lincoln, Subscription ed. 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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Brentano’s, 1228 F St., N. W., Washington, D. 0, 

Heayside Vectorial Algebra. Mac. 

Hakluyt and Purchas Voyages. McElhose. 

Life of Wishart. London, 1876. 

Cosmic Consciousness. Ennis & Co. 

Bancroft, U. S., vol. 10. Little, B. & Co., 1866. 
Dyer, Great Senators of U. S. Bonnor. 

Albert Britnell, Toronto, Canada. [ Cash.] 
Elliott, E. M., Cotton is King. Augusta, Ga., 1864. 
Hopkins, John Henry Scriptural, Ecclesiastical and 
Historical View of Slavery. N. Y., 1864. 

Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Proceedings of the National Conventions: 

Republican, 1876. 

Democratic, 1864, ’72, ’80, ’96. 

Also Proceedings of National Conventions of other 
parties. 

Walter S. Butler, 1010 Broad St., Selma, Ala. 

Don Miff, by Dabney. 

Campion & Co., 1305 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Dashwood, Gen’l, Ciploguorgan; or, Life by the 
Camp Eire in Canada. 

Men and Memories, by Young. 

History of the English Stage, by Genest. 

Dudley, Wild Life in Australia. 

Stecven’s With Kitchener to Khartoum. 

Eden, The Quest. 

Wells, Mother Goose Menagerie. 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Minnesota Engineers’ Society Year- 
Book, 1901. 

The Carnegie Library of San Antonio, Tex. 

Independent, 1899-1903. 

American Ancestry. 

Randolph, Domestic Life of Thos. Jefferson. 

Swinton, 12 Decisive Battles of Civil War. 

0. N. Caspar Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 

W illiams, Book of Ices. 

Beecher, Domestic Receipt Book. 

PaUoa, Appledore Cook-Book. 

Frye, Housewife’s Practical Candy Maker. 

Webster, Improved Housewife. 

White, Kentucky Cookery Book. 

Warren, Comfort for Small Incomes. 

Fieytag, Debit and Credit. 

The Kitchen; or, Everyday Cookery. 

Mrs. Owen’s Cook-Book. 

Nonpareil Practical Cook Book. 

Goff, The Household. 

Cass & O’Malley, 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Chambers’ Encyclopa:dia, 10 vols. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 12 vols. 

Moiris’ Tales of the Spanish Main. 

Smith’s Brazil, the Amazon, and the Coast. 

Hart’s Geography and Geology of Brazil. 

The City Library, Springfield, Mass. 

Linton, History of American Wood Engraving. 

A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 

Under the Skylights, H. B. Fuller. 

The A. H. Clark Co, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Bendire, N. American Birds, pt. 1. 

Cox, Adventures on Columbia River. 

Cores, New Light on Northwest. 

Dennison, The Jaw Cracking Jingles. 

Farnham, Great Western Prairies. 

Gcsse, Letters From Alabama. 

Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, 3 vols. 1S52. 

Seaver, Life of Mary Jemison. 

W. B. Clarke Co., 26 TremoDt St., Boston, Mast 

Edinburgh Shakespeare, pt. 21. Imported by Stokes. 

Claypool’s Genealogical Exchange, 309 Bush 
Temple, Chicago, Ill. [Cash.] 

New Hampshire Soldiers in the Revolution. 

New Jersey in the Revo. War., by Stryker. 
Connecticut Men in the Revo., ed. by Johnson. 
Vermont Soldiers in the Revo., ed. by Goodrich. 
Women of the American Revolution. 


Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. 

Le Comte De Paris’ History of Civil War, vols. 2, 
4 , 5 . 

M. Curlander, Baltimore, Md. 

Conway’s Barons of the Potomac and Rappahannock. 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dorcas, Daughter of Faustina, by Kouns. 

Ariui. the Libyan. 

W. B. Darrach, P. O. Box 196, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Russell, I. Stuart, Parousia. London, 1887, or any ed. 
Wiley, On Adulteration of Food. 

Dawson’s Book Shop, 518 So. Hill St., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Keenan’s Catechism. Before 1870. 

Gray’s Anatomy. 1858. 

O. Heetwig’s Anatomie and Physiologie, De Zelle. 
Pub. by Macmillan, 1895. 

De Witt & Snelling, 111 Telegiaph Ave., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Yale Literary Magazine, i36o-’6i, complete or odd 
nos., being vols. 25 and 26. 

Kaffirs of the Plindu Kush, by Sir G. Robertson. 
Biringuccio, On Metallurgy, or Art of Fire. 

DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 365 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hist, of Administration of John De Witt, Geddes. 
New Era of Thought, Hinton. John Lane. 

Relation de choses de Yucatan, Le Abbe Bourbourg. 

Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, Reading, Pa. 

Nobility of Normandy. 

Armoral General. 

Science Des Armoirier, by Claude D. Du Margney. 
Pub. in Paris, 1856. 

Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., N. Y. 

[Cash.] 

U. S. Investor , 1891 and *92, bound. 

Am. Economist , any bound vol. 

Street Railzuay Journal , 1 to 29. 

Electrical World, 1890-1906. 

Chas. H. Dressel, 559 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
„ [Cash.] 

Proctor’s Atlas of the Stars. 

Supplement to the Hist, or Gen. of the Davenport 
Family. Pub. about 1875. 

Any nos of the magazine‘entitled Madam’sel/e, pub. 
m K. Y., about 1895. 

Herman Leib, The Foes of the French Revolution. 

G. Dunn & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Halfer’s Treatise on Marbling. 

Outlook, May 6, 1899. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb., 1902. 

Popular Science Monthly, Nov., ’1907. 

Art Journal, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1879. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

Robert Browning’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. Mac. 
Chas. King’s Sunset Pass, cl. 

W. C. Edwards, Sibley Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

Buck, American Silver. 

The Eichelberger Book Co., 308 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Lcwndes, Bibliographer’s Manual. 

Bartlett, Shakespeare Concordance. 

Drane, Christian School and Scholars. 

Bowie, Bowies and Their Kindred. 

Paul Elder & Co., Van Ness Ave. cor. Bush St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Criminal, His Personal and Environment, A. 
Drahms. 

The Flame, Hichens. 

Emporium, Van Ness and Post St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Stcnchenge, Plans. Description and Theories. 

The following books are by Flinders Petrie: 

The Pyramids and Temples of Gizah, cheap and 
revised ed., 8 plates. 

Tanis, pt. 1, 19 plates. 

Tanis, pt. 11, Nebcsheh and Dehenneh (Tahpauhes. 
64 plates). 

A Season in Egypt (1887), 32 plates. 

Kahun, Gurot and Hawara. 28 plates. 

Medum, 36 plates, many colored. 
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Emporium.— Continued. 

Notes for the Nile, Pub. by Putnam. 

Univ. of California, “Blue and Gold’* for 1902. 

Life of Bernard Gilpin, 1 vol. 

Remarks on Forest Scenery, by William Gilpin. 

Geo. Engelke, 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

History of Clinton Cq., Ohio. 

Calumet K. 

C. P. Farrell, 117 E. 21st St., N. Y. 

Hubbard’s Little Journeys for Jan., June, 1900; Jan., 
March, *oi. 

H. W. Fisher & Co., 127 S. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 

Fishing on Grand Cascapedia, by Davis. Scribner. 

P. K. Foley, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. [Cash .] 
Crc-aker and Co., Poems. N. Y., 1819. 

Dana, The Seaman's Friend. 1841. 

Fay. T. S., Views in N. Y. City. 1832. 

France, A., Sylvestre Bonnard. N. Y., 1890. 
Gautier, One of Cleopatra’s Nights. 1882. 

American Annuals previous to 1840. 

American periodicals previous to 1850. 

American fiction copyrighted before 1820. 

American poetry copyrighted before 1820. 
Punchinello, Lady Bertha’s Honey Broth, etc. 

About 1850. . 

Child, Lydia M., Rainbows for Children. 

Crcsby, Early Coins of America. 

Over Songs. Cambridge, 1864. 

Harte, Luck of Roaring Camp. Bost., 1870. 

Harte, M’liss. N. Y., 1873. 

Harte, Gabriel Conroy. 1876. 

Harte, Twins of Table Mountain. Bost., 1879. 
Harte* Drift From Two Shores. Bost., 1878. 

Harte, Story of a Mine. Bost., 1878. 

Harte, On the Frontier. Bost., 1884. 

Mark Twain’s Memoranda. Toronto, 1871. 

Cooper, J. F., 1st eds. in good state. 

Cozzens’ Wine Press. i8ss-’6i. 

Croaker, Croaker & Co., Poems. 1S19. 

Dame, L. L., Typical Elms. Boston, 1890. 

Stewart, Voyage to the Pacific. N. Y.. 1828. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal., Gardiner, Me., 
1828. 

W. Y. Foote Co., University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Our Church, by Rev. T. J. Hurlbut. 

Francis Sc Cole Co., 18 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Oriental Rugs. 

Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., 8vo, Geo. Bell ed. 

Yellow Book t complete set or odd nos. 

Franklin Book Shop, 920 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Standard early editions of American Nat. History by 
Audubon. Bachman, Wilson, Nuttall. Elliot, Cas- 
sin, Ridgway. Leconte, Michaux, Torrey, Rafi- 
nesque, etc. Only rare and valuable items consid¬ 
ered, at reduced prices, for cash. 

Abbott, C. C., Wasteland Wanderings. 

Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
Greenwood, Life of Edward Edwards. Scott, Green¬ 
wood & Co., 1902. 

Love, Wisconsin in the War of the Rebellion. 

Funk Sc Wagnalls Co., 23d St. and 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Illustrations and Meditations, by Spurgeon. 

Popular Cook-Book, by Mrs. Haskell. 

Arcana of Spiritualism, by Hudson Tuttle, 1st ed. 

Philip H. Furman Co., 363 W. 61st St., N. Y, 

Moore Genealogy. 

Luttrell, Lutterell, Loteral Genealogy. 

Valentine’s Manual, 1842. 

Children’s Hour, 10 vols. 

Early Long Island. 

J. Gamber, 7 Rue Danton, Paris, France. 

Scroll, Railroad Situation in U. S. 

Shaw, Christianity and Mod. Culture. 1907. 
Transactions of the Univ. of Penna., Archaeol. Series, 
year 1906 *07. 

Wealth, Debt and Taxation. 1907. 

American Journal of Relig. Psychology , vol. x. 
Claflin, Beotian Dialect Inscript. 1905. 

Dole, Spirit of Democracy. 

James, Principles of Psychology. 1890. 

Kipling, Collected Verse. 


J. Gamber.— Continued. 

Kipling, American Notes. 

Lubbock, Municip. and Nation. Trading. 

Mackensie, Social Philosophy. 1895. 

Muirhead, Private Law of Rome. 1899. 

Moore, Digest of Internat. Law, 8 voJs. 

History of Banking, 4 vols. N. Y., 1896. 

T. S. Gray Co., 104 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Lyon Campaign in Missouri, a History First 
Iowa Infantry, E. F. Ware. 

The Harrison Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Reporter. 

Southern Reporter. 

Report of the 12th Meeting of the Georgia Bar 
Association. 

Harvard Co-operative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

Popular Science Monthly , Sept., 1907. 

Scope, Geology of Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France. Murray. 

L. B. Herr, 112 North Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Unspoken Sermons, by McDonald. Pub. by Rout- 
ledge. 

Walter M. Hill, 831 Marshall Field Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Browning’s, R., Christmas Eve, 1st cd. 

Browning’s R., Red Cotton Nightcap, 1st ed 
Browning’s, R., Feristali’s Fancies, 1st ed. 

Browning’s R., Gold, Hair, Clem, Statue and Bust, 
1st ed. 

Emerson, R. W., Works, 1st eds. 

Edgeworth, Parents’ Assistant and Moral Talcs, 
old eds. 

Higginson, T. W., Procession of the Wild Flowers. 
Hale, Man Without a Country, 1st ed. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Chinese Ghosts, Stray Leaves From 
Strange Literature, One of Cleopatra’s Nights, 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 2 vols., all 1st eds. 
Vernon Lee’s Works, 1st eds. 

Goldwin Smith’s Works 1st eds. 

Poor’s Manual for 1868-69, i869-’7o. 

Kingsley’s Water Bahies, Outline plates. 

Lord’s Points of History. 

C. S. Hook, Box 446 Staunton, Va. ICash.'] 
Hunter’s Sketches of Western North Carolina 
Early Session Laws of all Southern States. 
Convention Journals of Virginia and N. C. 

McRee’s Life of James Iredell, 2 vols., or vol. 2. 
Virginia House and Senate Journals, cheap. 

North Carolina H. and S. Journals and Documents. 
North Carolina Reports; Virginia Reports. 

Burk’s History of Virginia, set or odd vols. 

Dealers’ catalogues and want lists solicited. 

Library want lists solicited of Virginia and North 
Carolina Colonial and State Session Laws, Conven* 
tion Journals, etc. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park St., Boston 
Mass. 

A New Year’s Masque, by Edith Thomas. 

The Hub Magazine Co., 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

Engineering Magazine , Aug., 1891; Aug., *92. 
International Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1; vol. 11, no. 2 
New England, Dec., 1896. 

Hunter Sc Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Ossian’s Complete Poetical Works, sheep binding, 
2-vol. ed., or any good type but complete ed. 


H. R. Huntting Co., 317 Main St., Springfield, Mans. 

Western Sketches and Adventures, Pritz. 1839. 
Bound vols. of Good Housekeeping when pub. by 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


iiunois .book Lxcnange, 407 Lakeside Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Reminiscences of A. Lincoln, by A. T. Rice. 

L^»ws of Tennessee, 1803, ’04, *07, ’09. 

Jefferson’s Writings, 9 vols., by H. A. Washington, cl. 
John C. Calhoun’s Works, 6 vols., cl. 


U. P. James. 127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenzie’s Royal Masonic Encyclopaedia. 1881. 

Jennings 8e Graham, 57 Washington St., Ohloaga. 

The Life of Eliza Young, the 19th Wife of Brigham 
Young. 
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Joe’s Second-Hand Book Store, 113 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dealers send catalogues and book wants. 

Job lots of books, any kind. Send catalogues. 

Johnson’s Bookstore, 313 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Early ed. of Science and Health, Eddy. 

Festivals and Feasts, John Hobart. 

Grammar of Ornament, Jones.' 

Polocromatic Ornaments, vol. 2, Ratine. 

Voyage in Spain, Gautier. 

Art Studies,’ Jarvis. 

Baedeker’s Great Britain, recent ed. 

Son, Gilhooly. 

Birds of America, Ridgeway, Government publication. 
Atlas of Hampden County, Massachusetts. 

The Edward P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
[Cash.) 

Pacific R.R. Legislation. I. H. Bromley, 1886. 

J. N. Keel, 39 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Correspondence course or text-books on real estate 
business. 

Any books on photography as posing, lighting, etc. 
Kleinteich’s Book Store, 397 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [Cash.] 

Story of a New York House, by Edgar Fawcett. 
Charles E. Lauriat Co., 38B Washington St., Boston. 
The Actor Manager, Leonard Merrick. 

A Daughter of the Philistines, Leonard Merrick. 

One Man’s View, Leonard Merrick. 

Early Rhode Island Houses, Isham and Brown. 
Cotton Mather, Wendell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Amusement of London, 2 vols., Bolton. 

John Galt’s Novels, 8 vols. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure, by Laurence Oli- 
pliant. 

Gems and Precious Stones of No. America, Kunz. 
Fairy Egg and What It Held. Fields, Osgood, 1870. 
Life of Guido Reni, Great Artist Series. Scribner. 

J. B. O’Reilly, In Bohemia. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 11 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
Osier, Lectures on Diagn. of Abdominal Tumors. 

Edward E. Levi, 820 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Carter, Mrs. M. N., North Carolina Sketches, 6 
copies. 

Library of the TJniv. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, vols. 1-12. 
Journal of Physical Chemistry , vol. 1, no. 4. 

Little, Brown & Co., 254 Washington St., Boston 
Bennett, Lis Pendens. 

Jones, Liens, 2d ed., 2 vols. 1894. 

The Edinburgh Review, earliest nos. 

Malet Adams, Gateless Barrier. 

Synchronological Plistorical Chart. 

J. S. Lockwood, Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Banvard, Soldiers and Patriots. 

Stoddard, The Captain’s Boat. 

Holden, Primer of Heraldry. 

Cannuck, Pen Picturces of Pioneer Life in Upper 
Canada. 

Earle, The Wonderful Wheel. 

Cambridge, The Three Miss Kings. 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Davis, Gilbert Elgar’s Son. 

The Ladies’ Friend, old magazine, any vols. 

Sparks’ American Biography, 1st Series, vol, 3. 
Paleontology of New York, vol. 8, pt. 2. 

The Valley of the Mississippi, illustrated in views 
drawn by J. C. Wild, ed. by L. F. Thomas. St. 
Louis, 1841. 

Cervus, Cut, a Story of West Point. 

Davis, Jefferson Davis, a Memoir. 

Hildreth, Pioneer History of Ohio Valley. 

Land We Love, vol. 1, nos. 4-5. 

Morgan Raid Commission (Ohio) Report. 

Lowman & Hanford S. and P. Co., 616 1st Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ignatius Donnelly, Ragnarok. 

Higgins, Mystic Spring. 

McDevitt-Wilson, Bargain Bookshop, 1 Barclay 
St., N. Y. 

Castclar’s Old Rome and New Italy, tr. Mrs. Arnold. 
Mendelssohn’s Letters From Italy and Switzerland, 
tr. Lady Wallace. 

Trumpeter of Sackingen. 


McGirr & Co., 1004 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Tegetmeier, The Poultry Book. London, 1867. 

Dc Grandmaison, Treatise on Military Service, trails. 

by Nicola } 2 copies. Phila., 1777. 

Thomson Bible; also Synopsis of the 4 Evan. 

John Jos. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

Preble, Piistory of the Flags of the U. S. 

Henry Malkan, 5 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Wiagge’s Romance of the South Seas. 

Francis’ Reminiscences of Old New York. 

Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway, N. Y. 

Wallace’s Year-Book, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Wallace’s Trotting Register, vols. 1 and 2. 
Supplements to Chester Guide. 

Hope’s Anastasia. 

R. H. Merriam, Fremont, O. 

Century Cyclopedia of Names, cl. or lif. russia. 

F. O. Merrill, 17 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
[Cash.] 

Fanners’ Almanac for 179s. 

Methodist Book and Publishing House, Wesley 
Buildings, Toronto, Can. 

Public Debts, by Adams. 

Edward Mills, 607 Chestnut St., St. Louis. Mo. 

Complete Herbalist, by Brown. 

Campbell and Rice Debates. 

Mo. Geo. Survey, vols. 8, 9, 11. 

Century War Books, 4 vols. 

H. A. Moos, 334 E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s Epic of Women, and Other 
Poems, 1st ed. London, 1870. 

Music and Moonlight, by Arthur O’Shauglinessy, 
1st ed. 1874. 

The New Sensation , a periodical published about 
iS 77-’78, each containing one or more colored il¬ 
lustrations. Want any nos. 

N. F. Morrison, 314 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Digested Summary ar.d Alphabetical List of Private 
Claims (Revolution), vol. 1 and Supplement. 

Newark Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Bartholomew Price’s Treatise on Infinitesimal Cal¬ 
culus, vol. 2. Oxford Univ. Pr. 

Lodge, Signalling Across Space. Van Nostrand. 
Oman, History of England, vol. 1. Putnam. 

W. W. Nisbet, 12 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Historians’ History of the World. 

Fletcher, History of Architecture. 

Illinois Monthly Magazine, 1831 and ’32. 

Kail, Sketches of History, Life and Manners in the 
West. 

I. C. S. Course of Refrigeration. 

Norfolk Public Library, Norfolk, Va. 
Howe’s Plistorical Collections of Virginia. Charles¬ 
ton, 1845. 

Nunn & Co., 227 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lunt, Origin of Late War. 

David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, London, W. C., Eng. 

Any American works on primary batteries. 

Old Corner Book Store, 27 Bromflcld St., 
Boston. Mass. 

Shall and Will, by Plead. 

Hid in the Heart, by Mrs. E .H. Riches. Thos. 
Whittaker, 1881. 

H. A. O’Leary, 1597 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Neill, Piistory of Minnesota. 1858. 

Kslikana, Legends and Myths of Hawaii. 

Traits of Indian Life, by a Fur Trader. 

Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

O’Shea’s Book Store, 109 E. 59th St., N. Y. 

The Philistine, vol. 1, no. 4. 

Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury, vol. 2. 

E. H. Otting, Warren, O. 

Wharton, Diplomatic Cor. Am. Rev. 

Benton, Abridg. Debates, vol. 16, hf. cf. 

Tarbell, Lincoln, vol. 1, pt. 2, red cl. 

Illustrator. N. Test, and New Test, and Pcnta. 
Benton, Thirty Years, vol. 2, cl. 

The Pafraets Book Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Martin’s History of I'rance. 
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Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Traveller in Altruria. Pub. by Harper. 

Philadelphia Book Co., 17 S. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
Colby, American Standard Specifications for Steel, 

3 copies. 

The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Life of John Boyle O’Reilly. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Sq.., N. Y. 
[Cash.] 

Early ed. of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly , vols. 1 and 2. 

C. S. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. [ Cash .] 

Knox On a Mexican Mustang, pap. or cl. 

The Pirates’ Own Book. 

Cooper. History of the Rod. $1.50 ex. paid. 

Sarah Martha in Paris, cl. or pap. 

Spanish-Am. War Described by Eye-Witness. Stone. 
Dr. Greer, A Physician in the House. 

Presbyterian Board of Pub. and S. S. Work, 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Dawson’s Church of Tomorrow. 

Presbyterian Board of Pub., 400 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Black Beetles in Amber, by Ambrose Bierce. 

Preston & Rounds Co,. 98 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2 vols. New York, 
1888. 

McDonell, Thomas Hardy. 

C. J. Price, 1004 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

French’s Hist. Coll, of Louisiana 1st Series, pt. 3, 
containing La Harpe’s Journey Up the Red River, 
and Charlevoix’s Trip Down the Mississippi. 
Audubon’s Ornithol. Biog., vol. 4, royal 8vo, cl. 
Edinburgh. 

House and Garden, Nov., 1901. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

Gallon, Tatterley. 

Century Dictionary of Names. 

Memoirs Mme. de Remusat. 

Pearson, On Creed. 

Buffum, Tears of the Heliades. 

Mallock, Is Life Worth Living. 

Carr, Visual Illusion, etc. 

Clark, Machine Abolished. 

Van Renssaeler, II. H. Richardson and His Works. 
Burke’s Peerage, old ed., cheap. 

Gamble, Evolution of Woman. 

Raymer’s Old Book Store, Seattle, Wash. 

Foster’s Ency. of Prose and Poetry. 

Flaws, by a Lawyer. 

Grant’s Memoirs, full mor., vol. 2. 

Washington Territorial Laws. 

Peter Reilly, 133 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 

Breaths of Sea and Shore. Lee & S., 1883. 

Palmer Genealogy. 

Science and Health, 2d ed. 

Romanes, Mental Evolution of Animals. 

Shelley’s Works, 5 vols. Lippincctt. 

Iron Age f Jan. 26, 1905. 

Engineering, Aug. 23, 1907. 

American Machinist, June 15, 1905; June 14, ’06; 

April 11, Oct. 31, ’07. 

Guy Livingstone. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Poet’s Bible, new or second-hand copy. 


A. M. Robertson, 1539 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Bible, large folios, finely illustrated, German and 
English. State edition, date and other information. 

Robson & Adee, 309 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Seola. 

Protestant Episcopal Layman’s Handbook, by an Ex- 
Churchwarden Pub. by Baker, Taylor Co., New 
York, 1891. 

Philip Roeder, 616 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dumas, Camille, cloth ed. 

Ebers’ An Egyptian Princess. 


Rohde & Haskins Co., 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

iCash.-] 

Gen. Walker’s Nicaragua Expedition. 

Reporters’ List, Graham’s. 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plains. Am. Tract. 
Galloping Dick, by Watson. 

Human Document, by Mallock. 

The St. Louis News Co., 1008 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

House Beautiful, vols. 1 and 2, bound in single nos. 


J. H. Saumenig & Co., 229 Park Ave.,Baltimore,Md. 

The Eclipse .of Faith, by Henry Rogers. Pub. by 
Ciosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 

Schaefer & Koradi, Philadelphia, Pa. [Cash.] 

3 Eotvos, The Village Notary. 

Le Conte^ Classification of Coleoptera, 2 pts. 

Knobel, Guide on Beetles. 

Practical Entomologist, vols. 1-2. 

Theo. E. Schulte, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

Green’s History English People, vol. 1, Svo, brown 
cl. Harper. 

Four Psalms, by Geo. Adams Smith. 

Bauschcr’s Riding and Training the Saddle Horse. 
Jones, English Versification. Peter Paul. 

Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion, 4 vols. 

Goadby, Bypaths in Baptist History. 

Otto Schulze & Co., 20 Frederick St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Old Sengs, illus. by Abbey, 4to. 1889. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Atmstrong’s Notices of War 1812. N. Y., 1836. 
Talmadge’s Crumbs Swept Up, 50 c. ed. 

Neiu Englander and Yale Review, July, 1887. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Tiffany’s Prayer Book and Christian Life. 

Italian Section of Stories From Scribner. 

Tulloch, John, Beginning Life. 

Adams, Democracy and Monarchy in France. Holt. 
Adams, II. C., Relations of the State to Industrial 
Action. Macmillan. 

Benton As Seen From the Ranks. Putnam. 

Bradley, Canada and 20th Century. Morang & Co., 
Toronto. Can. _ ,, , 

Brady, Talcs of the Telegraph, latest ed. Doubleday. 
Brightwell, Above Rubies. Nelson. 

Brooks, Great Cities. Lothrop. _ , _ 

Burke, W. P., History of Clonmel. Harvey Pub. Co. 
Burr, Course on Stresses in Bridges and Roof 
Trusses. Wiley. . 

Butterworth, All About North American Indians. 
Page. 

Byrn Progress of Invention in 19th Century. Munn. 
Calverley, Idylls of Theocritus, York Library. Mac¬ 
millan. 

Chase, Three Freshmen. McClurg. 

Clark,’ Big Trees of California. Clark. 

Cochrane, Great Thinkers. Ward. 

Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis Exposition. 

Carnegie Inst, of Arts and Sciences. 

Denchy, History of Brookline, Mass. Denchy. 
Earth Breath. Mosher. 

Emerson, Indian Mvths. Houghton. 

Figgis The Divine Right of Kings. Putnam, 
Gregorovious, Island of Capri, tr. by Clark. Lee 
& Shepard. „ ^ . 

Handbook on Prevention of Tuberculosis. Charity 
Organization Soc. , 

Herveys, Masters of French Music. Scribner. 
Higginson, Atlantic Essays. Houghton. 

I-Icrton, Alphabet With Rhymes and Pictures. Page. 
Howard, L. J., How to Bind a Book. Howard. 
Hull, House Maps and Papers. Crowell. 

Hunt, Essays. Scribner. , „ ^ 

~ ~ R., Richelieu, a Tale of France. 


Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. 


James, G. P. 

Putnam. 

Jcergensen, A., 

Macmillan. „ , , _ . 

Keller, Paul C., On Open School Organizations. 
Kelly, Architectural Acoustics. Comstock. 

Kemble, Records of a Girlhood. Holt. 

Kemble Records of a Later Life. Holt. 

Kibble. Beaconsfield and Other Tory Memories. Keu. 
King, French Political Leaders. 1876. Putnam. 
Knowles and Farard, Some Essential and Adequate 
Helps to French Pronunciation. Knowles. 
Lawrence, Principles of Architecture Perspective. 
Clarke. 

Lodge, Students’ Modern Europe. Harper. 

| Loftie, Inigo Jones and Wren. Macmillan. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons.— Continued. 

Man of the Hour. Bobbs. 

Maikham, Heroes of Chivalry. Dodd. 

Martin, Glasgow School of Painting. Macmillan. 
Merrick, When Love Looks Out of the Window. 
Appleton. 

Miller, Field Book of Practical Mineralogy. Pub¬ 
lishers’ Press Room Co. 

Milton, Kikonoklasts. 

Morgan, Animal Behavior. Longmans. 

Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical. Fergus 

Printing Co. 

Newton, Sermons to Children. Carter. 

Noel, Essays on Poetry and Poets. 

Ranken, Strains in Trusses. Appleton. 

Robertson, New Essays' Toward a Critical Method. 

Lane. 

Rust, Thermo-Electricity. Spon, 1889. 

Sainte-Beuve, English Portraits. Holt. 

Salisbury Timothy Dole. Page. 

Samson, Iiimmelsteena. Russia Under Alex. 3d. Mac¬ 
millan. 

Singleton, French and English Furniture. McClure. 
Soderim, Edw., Socialism and Catholicism. Long¬ 
mans. 

Spahr, C. B., Essay on the Present Distribution of 
Wealth in the U. S. Crowell. 

Steigerwalt, Illus. History of the U. S. and Colonial 
Coins. Steigerwalt. 

Story of Konrad, the Little Swiss Boy. Hurst. 
Tuckerman, Five Orders of Architecture. Comstock. 
Tullock. Movements of Religious Thought in Great 
Britain During 19th Century. Scribner. 

U. S. General Staff, Epitome of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Supt. of Documents, 1907. 

Walford, Edith, Story of the Chevalier, 25 Bayard, 
Bayard Series. Low'. 

Walsh, Sketches of Living Characters of France. 
Philadelphia, 1841. 

Winslow, Helen M., Spinster Farm. Page. 

With Cortez in Mexico. Hurst. 

With Pizarro in Peru. Hurst. 

Works With Boys, Street-Boys’ Clubs, vol. 7, no. 3, 
July, 1907. Alliance of Workers With Boys. 
Young. Every Man His Own Mechanic. Rhode & H. 

Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Book of Common Prayer. Pub. by Sheldon. Potter, 
in Philadelphia, about 1820 or ’30. 

C. S. Shaffet, 218 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

As many as possible: 

Lockwood and Emerson’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Miliken and Gale’s First Course in Physics. 

Gore’s P. and S. Geometry, 

Hawk’s Advanced Algebra. 

Cheney’s A Short History of England. 

Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Philistine, set complete or long run. 

Major’s 70 Years on the Frontier. 

R. E. Sherwood, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Nina Sahib, Radcliffe. 

Give Me Thine Heart. Dillingham. 

Workers of the Nation, Willetts. Dodd, Mead. 

A Fight for the Green and Gold; or, O, Dreams of 
Irish Liberty. 

Lambert’s Review' of Ingersoll’s Christmas Sermon. 
Fictions of Ancient Irish Celts. 

Canada in 1837-8, Theller, vol. 2 only, in orig. 
cl. Phila., 1841. 

Depons, Voyage to the Spanish Main, vol. 1 only. 
N. Y., 1806. 

Smith & Butterfield, 310 Main St., Evansville, Ind, 
Mirieo, by Frederick Mistral. 

Fred Spenceley, 26 Music Hall Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Merton, Book of Life. 

Besant, Pedigree of Man. (4) 

Elliot, S., Story of Atlantis. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 129 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
Naude, Erecting of a Library. H., M. 

Gragnon, Louis Jolliet. Quebec, 1902. 

Astronomical Journal, vols. 15 to 24. 

Maartens, My Poor Relations. Appleton. 

Seaver. Life of Mary Jemison. Putnam. 

Davidson, C., Early English Miracle Plays. 

Gardner, Institutes of International Law. 

Haight, Bar Examination Review. 

Hall, Adolescence, 2 vols., second-hand. 

Bird Lore , vol. 7, no. 1 or complete vol. 

Gallaudet, Life of T. H. Gallaudet. Holt. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y. [ Cash .] 

Poe’s Works, w'ith notes by Stedman and Woodberry 
10 vols. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller D. G. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 6 vols. 

Students’ Law Book Ex., 24 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Early Session Law's of Mass. 

Vt. Supreme Ct. Repts., odd vols. 

Leake, Land Laws, 2 vols. 

Harvard Law Review, odd vols. 

The Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 8th Ave., N. Y. 

Five Great Skeptical Dramas, Owen. 

The Cachullain Saga, Hull. 

20th Century Pub. Co., 2 W. 16th St., N. Y. 

{Cash.'] 

Our Land and Land Policy, Henry George. 

Pedigree of the Devil. 

Beck’s Botany of U. S. 

Flowers of America, Goodale. 

Cost of Competition, Reeves. 

Economy of Happiness, MacKaye. 

M. A, Vinson, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

Sargent, Portrait Painting. 

European Architecture, vol. 1. 

Walker & Stonestreet, 29 W. 42d St., N.' Y. 

Set of Kipling, in cloth. 

Any sets of translations of French authors. 

John Wanamaker, New York. 

Monthalon’s Memoirs of the History of France 
During* the Reign of Napoleon. . London, 1S23-4. 
Monthalon’s Memoirs of History of France, Miscel¬ 
lanies, 3 vols. London, 1823. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 

Peyton’s Memorabilia of Jesus. 

Puritan and Quaker. Pub. in 1S79. 

English Country Houses. Pub. by Bates & Guild., . 
Commentaries on the Epistles by McKnight. 

Scnya Kovalevsky’s Recollections of Childhood, trans. 
by Hapgood. Pub. by Century. 

Edgar A. Werner, 35 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Handbook of Democracy, i863-’64. 

Giraud, Birds of Long Island. 

Wright, Mass. Insurance Reports, i859-’6s, 1 vol. 
Hughes, American Ancestry, vols. 10, 11, 12. 

Census of Revolutionary Pensioners, 1841. 

William Wesley & Son, 28 Essex St., Strand, 
London, Eng. 

Richie, Number Code. 

Bulletin 19, U. S. National Museum (Scudder, No- 
menclator Zoologicus). 

Western Book Co., 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mosheim, Historical Commentaries, 3 vols. N. Y., 

1854. 

Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, N. Y. 

Psychic Research and Gospel Miracles by Duff 
and Allen. 

Luthor’s Primary Works. Wacc & Buckheimer. 

Every Sunday, by Norton. 

Old Paths, by Norton. 

Geswell’s Three Witnesses. 

Overton’s Wesley. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mcule’s Simeon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Holland’s Personal Studies. 

Wilmington Inst. Free Lib., Wilmington, Del. 

Conference of Good City Government, Proceedings 
for the years 1905 and 1906. 

A. N. Wilson, 3 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. {Cash.] 

Brief History of Panics, Juglar. 

Theory and Practice of Banking, 2 vols., by Maclcod. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Century Digest, second-hand, complete. 

Estee, On Forms, last ed. 

American Decisions and Am. Reports, complete 
(w'ithout Am. St. Rep.). 

F. E. Woodward, P. O. Box 832, Wash., D. C. 

Buckles’ History of Civilization in France, Spain 
and Scotand. 

Romantic Stories of Famous Families. Pub. by 
Geo. Newnes. 
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Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. 0. 

The Diamond Lens, by Fitz-James O’Brien. 

Last Days of Pekin, by Pierre Loti. 

Conected New Testament, by Samuel Lloyd. 

Guelphs and Ghibelenes, by Oscar Browning. 1893 
or later. 

Poems of Theodore Tilton. 

W. H. Ziesanitz, Hudson, N. Y. 

Bible Commentary. 


BOOKS FOR. SALE. 


Macauley Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

Set of Warner’s World’ Best Literature, 31 vols., 
hf. mor., new. $50. 

Set of Ridpath’s History of the World, 9. vols., hf. 
mor., new. $iS. 

Set of Americanized Britannica, 15 vols., hf. mor., 
new. $22.50. 

H. A. Moos, 334 E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 

A few copies of Bryan’s First Battle, original Sub¬ 
scription ed. Worth $1.75. My price, prepaid, $1. 

Private, care of Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 
First editions from private library: Pickett’s Alabama; 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth; Chastellux’s 
Travels in’North America; Force’s Tracts, 4 vols.; 
Emerson’s English Traits and May-Day; Ruskin’s 
Arrows of the Chase. Also, Andrews’ Portraiture 
of American Revolution; Blanc’s L’CEuvre Com- 
plet de Rembrandt: Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
(1860-1); Balzac, Barrie’s Japan ed.; Payne’s De¬ 
cameron, Japan; Hopkinson Smith’s Works, Scrib¬ 
ner’s full levant; Montaigne’s Essays, H., M. 
& Co.’s Special ed., 3 vols. 

Queen City Book Co., 624 Vine St., Cin., 0. 

I. C. S. Reference Books. Send for catalogue. 
Reid. W., Ohio in the War, 2 vols., hf. mor., new, 

slightly shelf-worn. Price $1.50. 

Howe’s Hist. Collection of Ohio, 2 vols., new, hf. 

russia, new. Pub. at $7.50. Price 60 cents. 
Students’ Reference Work, 2 vols., hf. mor., new. 
Price $2.25. 

Transportation extra. Cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

BOOKMAN, twelve years’ experience as salesman, 
buyer and cataloguer of old and new books, is ready 
for opening July i. New York City. “Robertson,” 
care of Publishers' Weekly, New York. 

EXPERT publishers’ manufacturing manager wishes 
to make a change. Has had many years’ experience 
in high-class book manufacture. Address “Manager.” 
care of Publishers' Weekly, New York. 


COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER, typewriter, office 
assistant, with large acquaintance with the book- 
trade, wishes position preferably with publisher or 
bookseller. Best cf references from present em¬ 
ployer. Address W. G., care of Publishers' Week¬ 
ly, New York. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE.—Largest book and stationery business 
in city of 12,000; established 30 years; making 
money; stock clean and up to date, about $11,000; 
will sell on account of ill health; splendid oppor¬ 
tunity, finest climate. C. W. Papst & Son, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


FOR SALE.—Old established bookstore in city of 
i35 ? ooo with over 4000 college students. A stock 
of 20.00-• books, new and second-hand, with fixtures 
complete, at a bargain, the former owner having 
died. Terms favorable. Address John R. Anderson, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE.—Stock and fixtures worth $16,000 will 
sell for $12,000 cash. Stock consists mainly of 
books, stationery, office supplies and toys. Store 
is the largest and best located in thriving Maine city 
centre of 50,000 population. Best reason for selling. 
Address A. B., care of Publishers' Weekly. New 
York. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICES ._ 

Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207513.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered. That on the 20th day of May, 1908, Kate 
W. Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes critical notes, and a glos- 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By tiie Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol. I,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 16, 1908. 

Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, y 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207514.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 20th day of May, 1908, Kate W. 
Hue son, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title cf a took, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes, ciilical notes, and a glos- 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudsou, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol II,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 16, 1908. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of tite Register of Copyrights, {■ 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207515.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 20th day of May, 1908, Mrs. Kate 
W. Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes, critical notes, and a glos- 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol. Ill,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 16, 1908. 

Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207516.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 20th day of May, 1908. Mrs. Kate 
W. Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes, critical notes, and a glos* 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol. IV,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewol for 14 years from July 16, 1908. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, \ 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207517.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 20th day of May, 1908, Mrs. Kate 
W. Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deoositea in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes, critical notes, and a glos. 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol. V,” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 30, 1908. 
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COPYRIGHT NOTICES.—Continued. 


Library of Congress, | 
Office of tite Register of Copyrights, j- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207518.—To wit: Be it rcniem* 
beredj That on the 20th day of May, 1908, Mrs. Rate 
W. Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare. With a Life of the poet, 
explanatory footnotes, critical, notes, and a glos- 
sarial index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, LL.D. In 20 volumes. Vol. VI, the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respectiing copy¬ 
rights. „ ., . . _ 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 30, 1908. 


Library of Congress, j 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, j- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 207159.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 16th day of May, 1908, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, of New York, N. Y., have depos¬ 
ited in this office the title of a book, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: * Success 
With Small Fruits. By Edward P. Roe. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 21, 190S. 


Library of Congress, "j 
Office of tjie Register of Copyrights, ?■ 
Washington, D. C. J 

To wit: Be it remembered. That on the 226. day of 
April, iqo8, Marv Day Lanier, of Greenwich, Conn., 
hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“The Science of English Verse. By Sidney Lanier. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons,” the right 
whc;eof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for T4 years from April 22, 1908. 


Library of Congress, "j 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, J- 
Washington, D. C. J 

To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 6th day of 
May, 1908, George W. Cable, of Northmapton, Mass., 
hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“The Graildissimes. By George W. Cable. Charles 
Scribner’s Sens. New York,” the right whereof he 
claims as author and proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 8, 1908. 


Libraby of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, j- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 206025.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 4th day of May, 1908, W. D. 
Howells, of New York, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
office the title of • a book, the title of which is in 
the following words to wit “The Undiscovered 
Country. By W. D. Howells. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company,” the right whereof he claims 
as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress- 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 14, 1908. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, )• 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 206026.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 4th day of May, 1908, Alexina 
B. White, of St. James, L. I., N. Y., hath deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “Everyday English. 
A Sequel to Words and Their Uses. By Richard 
Grant White. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Com¬ 


pany,” the right whereof she claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 7, 1908. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights }• 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A. XXc, No. 203351.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 3d day of April, 1908, Miriam 
Ccles Harris, of New York, N. Y., hath deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: “Missy. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Rutledge.’ Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company,” the right whereof she claims 
as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 26, 1908. 


Library of Congress, "} 
Otfice of the Register of Copyrights j- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A. XXc, No. 203352.—To wit: 2 ><? it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 3d day of April, 1908, Ernest W. 
Longfellow, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
thi9 office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “Ultima Thule. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston, Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Company,” the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 26, 1908. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights > 
Washington, D. C. J 

Cass A, XXc, No. 203353.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 3d day of April, 1908, Theodore 
T. Whitney, of Milton, Mass., hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “Odd or Even? By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company,” the right whereof he claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 22, 1908. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, J- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 201783.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 17 th day of March, 1908, 
William A. Foster and Mrs. Martha W. Brinckerhoff, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have deposited in this office 
the title of a book, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “The Story of the Bible. 
From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple lan¬ 
guage, adapted to all ages, but especially to the 
ycung. By Charles Foster,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from August 2, 1908. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMERICAN Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES supplied by 
Henri Gerard, 83 Nassau St. f New York. 


BACK vols. and nos. of magazines supplied. Phila¬ 
delphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


THE BOSTON BOOK COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Complete files and back volumes of magazines. 


TRANSLATIONS made from French and German, 
and original work done on encyclopaedia, etc., in 
English, by a writer who has worked for the best 
firms in New York and Philadelphia. Address 
F. G. E. t care of Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 


































JOHN LANE COMPANY • 114 West Thirty-Second Street • NEW YORK 


HANDICAPPED 

An American Love-story By EMER\ POTTLE 
Ornamental Cloth, nmo. $1.50 
A stirring romance dealing with fashionable life in 
New York and the hunting set in the country. A strong 
love-story based upon an unusual theme. 

THE GREAT AMULET 

By MAUD DIVER, author of “Captain Desmond, V. C. 
i2mo. $1.50 

An enthralling love story. Contains many vivid 

pictures of army life in India. THE B|SHO p'S SCAPEGOAT 

By T. B. CLEGG, author of “The Love Child ” and “ The Wilderness’’ 
Ornamental Cloth. i2mo. $1.50 

“A powerfully conceived story of strong human interest and 
dramatic plot. ’’-Chicago Record-Herald. 

THE CHICHESTER INTRIGUE 

By THOMAS COBB 
Ornamental Cloth. i2mo. Si. 5 ° 

"Delightfully light, interesting and amusin^D^ Evening Post 

THE ISLE OF MAIDS 

By M. T. HAINSSELIN 
Ornamental Cloth. i2tno. Si. 5 ° 

“Stirring adventure and idyllic love , simply and charmingly 
told:'- San Francisco Bulletin. 

THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN KYNNERSLEY 

By A. C. FO.”dAVIES, author of “ The Mauleverer Murders,” “ The Dangerv.lle Inheritance, etc. 

Ornamental Cloth, iamo. $1.50. 

Filled with exciting episodes worthy of the attention of Sherlock Holmes. 

STAINED CLASS TOURS IN FRANCE 

By CHARLES H SHERRILL. How to Reach Stained Glass in France (with mapsand.tinerar.es) 

Ornamental Cloth, tamo. Profusely Illustrated. $..50 net. Postage u cents 
"The author wastes no time on technicalities, and it will be hard for the reader not to share h,s 
enthusiasm." — New York Sun. 

NIMROD’S CONDITION OF HUNTERS 

NIMROD ^ anagement . Brought up-to-date by F. T. BARTON 

8vo. $4 00 net. Postage 18 cents 

Nimrod is the authority on horses, and the illustrations include 
the original Turner hunting prints. 

APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS 

By W. COMPTON LEITH 
Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 15 cents 

"Surpasses in beauty and distinction of style any other prose work of the fast few years.''-DxAl. 

FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 

A Guide to Present Day French Fiction 

A-ors Fbance, Maumee Sakcb^P^/'^^ DE C ° ULEVA ' N ' ^ 

With Portraits and Bibliographies, xamo. $150 net. Postage 10 cents 

THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON 

By C. LEWIS HIND 

Ornamental Cloth. $a.oo net. Postage 15 cents. 

"A delight ful series of essays on art, literature, and travel: 


THE CIRL IN QUESTION 

By L. C. VIOLETT HOUK 
Ornamental Cloth. i2mo. $1.5° 

An American love-story dealing withdiplomat 
and political intrigue. The romance of what « 
and beautiful girl accomplished under most difficult 
circumstances. 

A MAN OF GENIUS 

Bv M P. WILLCOCKS, author of “The Wingless 
Victory,’’ etc. 

Ornamental Cloth. 12020. $1.5° 

Miss iVillcock's new novel is a masterful love story 






























“'Brimming tejith fun from cotter to cotter” 

THE BREAKING IN OF 
A YACHTSMAN’S WIFE 

BY MARY HEATON VORSE 

Any one who is fond of a boat, be it a knockabout, cat, or sloop, 
and any one who is fond of the water and a good time will thoroughly 
enjoy this fresh, breezy, and amusing yarn. 

The scene ranges from Long Island Sound and the harbors of the 
Maine coast and Cape Cod to the Mediterranean and the lagoons of 
Venice. Mrs. Vorse is one of the most successful magazine story 
writers of the day. 

With amusing sketches by REGINALD BIRCH. $1.50 


Alice Brown’s ROSE MacLEOD 

“A vivid and picturesque romance presenting some striking character studies. . . . Rose MacLeod 
is a sweet, altogether human, wholly charming character, one who has suffered and been purified and 
humanized and rendered altogether lovable. . . . Miss Brown has given her readers a novel 
of an unusually high grade. ... It is the most thoroughly finished work that has as yet come from her 
hand.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

"A romance which will stand out almost as ‘the* novel oi the year. There is a well 
sustained plot which is worked out along original and unique lines, and is of compelling interest. The 
novel depicts a love affair of the purest and highest type. . . . Miss Brown excels in character 

drawing.”— Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

With frontispiece in tint by W. W. CHURCHILL. $1.50 

PRIEST AND PAGAN 

By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 

“A clever and readable story.”— N. Y. Sun. 

‘‘The priest is a real man; the pagan is a scholar and a gentleman who commands the sympathy of the 
reader even when he is most at fault; the heroine is a really charming creation, and the action has a 
setting that appeals at once to the imagination.”— Hartjord Times. 

“ 4 Priest and Pagan ’ presents some of the best work in the way of character study and portrayal that 
is to be encountered in recent fiction.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

With frontispiece In tint by MARTIN JUSTICE. $1.50 


HOME FROM SEA 

By GEORGE S. WASSON 

A collection of spirited, truthful, vigorous 
tales. . . . All the stories are vivid, full of 
interest and certain to stir the blood of the 
reader.”— Boston Journal. 

“ Mr. Wasson has done some very effective work 
in the field he has made all his own.” 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


THE INTOXICATED GHOST 

By ARLO BATES 

“ Very engrossing. . . . Mr. Bates writes with 
much charm, and he uses great tact in evolving a 
plot or idea. In consequence there is a note of the 
dramatic in his stories which none can fail to find.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 

“ There is nothing commonplace about the stories, 
most of them being given a clever turn that opens 
the way for argument.”— N. Y. Globe. 

$1.50 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
















